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THURSDAY, JUNE 2, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMPROVEMENTS IN THE FEDERAL 
CRIMINAL CopE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice at 10 a. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Price Daniel, chairman of the sub- 
committee, snore | 

Present: Senator Price Daniel, of Texas (presiding), and Senator 
Herman Welker, of Idaho. 

Also present: Mike Manatos, administrative assistant to Senator 
O’Mahoney; C. Aubrey Gasque, subcommittee counsel; Wayland Lee 
Speer, committee investigator; Senator Tom Reid, of Canada, chair- 
man of the Canadian Senate's Narcotics Investigating Committee; 
Robert E. Curran, Queen’s counsel, counsel to the Canadian Senate 
Narcotics Investigating Committee. 

Senator Dante. The committee will come to order. 

In Senate resolution 67, 84th Congress, 1st session, the United States 
Senate authorized and directed the Committee on the Judiciary or 
any duly authorized subcommittee to conduct a full and complete 
study of the narcotics problem in the United States, including ways 
and means of aaa the Federal Criminal Code and other laws 
and enforcement procedures dealing with the possession, sale, and 
transportation of narcotics, marihuana, and similar drugs. 

There will be inserted at this point in the record a copy of Senate 
Resolution 67. 

(S. Res. 67 is as follows :) 


[S. Res. 67, 84th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committtee on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and directed to conduct a full and complete 
study of the narcotics problem in the United States, including ways and means 
of improving the Federal Criminal Code and other laws and enforcement pro- 
cedures dealing with the possession, sale, and transportation of narcotics, 
marihuana, and similar drugs. In the conduct of such investigation special 
attention shall be given to (1) the extent, cause, and effect of unlawful uses of 
narcotics and marihuana in the United States, (2) the adequacy, administration, 
operation, and enforcement of existing laws relating thereto, and (3) the addi- 
tions and changes which should be made in the laws and enforcement procedures 
to prevent illicit possession sale, transportation, and use of narcotic drugs and 
marihuana, and to combat the increasing narcotic addiction in the United States. 

Sec. 2. The committee, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Senate, to hold such hearings, to require by subpenas 
or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
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papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, and 
to procure such printing and binding as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report hearings of the committee or subcommittee shall not 
be in excess of 40 cents per hundred words. Subpenas shall be issued by the 
chairman of the committee or the subcommittee, and may be served by any 
person designated by such chairman. 

A majority of the members of the committee, or duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, except that 
a lesser number to be fixed by the committee, or by such subcommittee, shall 
constitute a quorum for the purpose of administering oaths and taking sworn 
testimony. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its findings, together with its recommenda- 
tions for such legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest date 
practicable but not later than January 31, 1956. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized from March 1, 1955, through January 
31, 1956 (1) to make such expenditures as it deems advisable; (2) to employ 
on a temporary basis such technical, clerical, and other assistants and con- 
sultants as it deems advisable; and (3) with the consent of the heads of the 
department or agency concerned, to utilize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the committee under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $30,000 shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate by vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 6. This resolution shall be effective as of March 1, 1955. 


Senator Daniet. This subcommittee, comprised of Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, Senator Herman Welker, of Idaho, and 
the chairman, was authorized by Senator Harley Kilgore, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, and the full committee, to 
conduct the investigation.1 The purpose of the investigation is to 
hear, as far as possible at our initial meetings, the extent and the con- 
centration of the narcotic problem in the United States, with break- 
clowns by cities and States, and then to have a review from the Federal 
officials as to what is being done under present laws to cope with the 
problem. 

I regret that Senator O'Mahoney is ill and is not here, but his 
assistant, Mr. Mike Manatos, will sit in with the committee. 

We are very happy to have with us this morning sitting with the 
committee the chairman of the Canadian Senate’s Narcotics Investi- 
gating Committee and his counsel. Senator Tom Reid is the chair- 
man of the Canadian Senate’s Investigating Committee, and Mr. Cur- 
ran, who sits at his side, is the chief counsel for their committee. Mr. 
Curran will stay with us; Senator Reid will have to leave early in the 
morning. 

I am going to ask Senator Reid if he will not tell our committee a 
little bit about the work of the Canadian committee. 

Senator Reid, we are very happy to have you with us and appreciate 
the information that you have given this committee. We assure you 
of our cooperation in every way in exchanging information with 
you, and we would appreciate any message or any suggestions you 
might give to this committee as we begin our work. 

hee Rei. Senator Daniel, Senator Welker, this is indeed a 
unique occasion, I believe the first time in the history of the two coun- 
tries that a Canadian Senator has had the privilege of sitting in with 
the Senate of the United States. 





1 Subsequently, Senator James O. Eastland, of Mississippi, and Senator John Marshall 
Butler of Maryland were appointed as members of the subcommittee. 
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In opening my remarks—I am not going to speak but a few min- 
utes—I want to ‘apologize to the Senate committee here and to those 
witnesses appearing before you because of my inability to stay with 
you. I came down primarily to hold meetings of the International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, of which Iam Chairman. As 
soon as the chairman of the committee, Senator Daniel, knew I was 
here, he got in touch with me, and I visited him in his room the other 
day, talking over what we had done in Canada so far. 

We started our investigation in the month of March. We held 
sessions in the city of Vancouver on the Pacific coast and in the two 
largest cities of Canada, and all our witnesses are complete. We have 
heard all the doctors; we have heard all the psychiatrists; we have 
heard all the police, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the local 
police; we have heard organizations. We spent 2 hours with drug 
addicts. We visited one of those jails where 150 drug addicts are 
incarcerated and there held a morning session, asking them questions. 

One of the reasons we are hurrying y to get our report through early 
is that we have the confidence of the public, and the situation is so 
acute within the city of Vancouver that we felt some recommendation 
should be made this year before Parliament ends. 

We have brought with us copies of our report submitted to us which 
I shall be pleased to leave with you, through our counsel, and would 
appreciate, sir, if we could have copies of your report. 

Especially to Commissioner Anslinger, may I say one word to you, 
that he is considered by us as one of the greatest authorities, you, 
Commissioner Anslinger, on the narcotic drug problem in the en- 
tire world. His book is well worth reading. T have myself read it 
through twice, and appreciate the way it de als with the problem. 

You have a great task before you, and I think both countries can 
help each other by circulating amongst your group our information 
and the information submitted to your committee to be forwarded to 
us. 

I do not know, sir, that I have any more to say, because I am leaving 
with your Commissioner a reported statement, fully up to date, other 
than to say again to you how pleased I am to be here. 

It is a great privilege, sir, and a great honor. I have had two 
honors. I had the privilege and honor of meeting the President of 
the United States yesterday. I have now assisted in another great 
highlight, having the privilege of sitting in the United States Senate, 
and I am taking ‘the message of good will from your committee whic h 
will give them encour agement, and I trust my short presence here will 
give you a little help. 

Senator DanreL. We certainly thank you, Senator Reid. We agree 
with you on the importance of this problem, and the fact that we have 
many common problems in the narcotics traffic, and our attempts to 
solve it, in your country and our country. 

You honor us with your presence. We appreciate the exchange of 
information with you and will cooperate with your committee in every 
way possible. 

We agree with you also on the ability and the wonderful work that 
Mr. Anslinger has done in this field. 

Senator W elker, would you like to make an opening statement ? 

Senator Werxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and you, Senator 
Reid. 
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I merely want to say this, to reiterate those matters that have been 
discussed by the chairman of our committee and members thereof. 
This in no sense will be a show for publicity. The committee realizes 
that we have a touching human-interest problem to solve. Probably 
no greater problem will ever rest upon the shoulders of any member 
of this committee. We have dedicated ourselves to try to solve or at 
least to help solve this problem. 

With the cooperation of the great neighboring visitors who are here 
and the members of their staffs and their committee, I am sure that 
we will come up with something realistic, which in effect will help our 
country and both countries. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Danrev. Thank you, Senator Welker. 

Mr. Curran, we are glad to have you with us, and as I understand 
it, you will stay with us through our session today, and we will proba- 
bly ask you to give us some suggestions or information before long. 

Our first witness today will be Mr. H. Chapman Rose, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The narcotic enforcement being under the Treasury Department, 
Mr. Rose, having supervisory authority over both Bureaus, the Nar- 
cotics Bureau and the Bureau of Customs, is the individual in our 
Government who works at the top level on this problem. 

Mr. Rose, will you come forward? Also, I might say that Mr. Rose 
is chairman of the President's Interdepartmental Committee on Nar- 
cotics. 

Mr. Rose, we are happy to have you with us today. You have a pre- 
pared statement, I believe. 


STATEMENT OF H. CHAPMAN ROSE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY, CHAIRMAN OF THE PRESIDENT’S INTERDE- 
PARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON NARCOTICS 


Mr. Rose. I have a prepared statement, Senator. If I might just 
file this for the record and then summarize it in my own language, if 
that would be satisfactory to you 

Senator Danrev. That is perfectly all right. Your prepared state- 
ment will be placed in the record and then you may refer to such 
portions of it as you desire. 

Mr. Rosr. Thank you very much, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Rose is as follows 7 





STATEMENT OF H. CHAPMAN ROSE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I wish to thank the committee for 
the opportunity to report on the Treasury Department’s activities in suppression 
of the narcotics problem. Commissioner Anslinger of the Bureau of Narcotics, 
whom you have also invited to testify, will be able to tell you in much greater 
detail of the progress made, and some of the problems encountered, in reduc- 
ing abuse of the narcotic drugs through the work of the enforcement agency 
which he directs. As the Chief of that Bureau since its inception, he is of 
course uniquely qualified to provide you with accurate information concerning 
all phases of the narcotics problem. He will also undoubtedly touch on the im- 
portant international aspects of the subject, with which he has become familiar 
as the United States representative with the United Nations body concerned 
with the control of the drug traffic. Commissioner Kelly of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms will report to you on the organization and activities of his Bureau, which 
is principally concerned with the prevention of smuggling—a matter of primary 
importance, since the United States does not produce any of the narcotic drugs. 
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You will also hear from Mr. M. L. Harney, who is Technical Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for Enforcement, and has had jong experience 
with the narcotics problem. 

I should mention the fact that two other Treasury agencies—the Coast 
Guard and the Internal Revenue Service—are also concerned in the broad task 
of enforcement. Often the more important offenders against the narcotics laws 
are involved also in income tax evasion, and the Internal Revenue Service is 
likely to have a very direct interest in the development of cases against the 
larger violators. The Coast Guard is concerned primarily at the present time 
in matters involving smuggling by merchant seamen; their functions as a li- 
censing agency provide one of the most effective deterrents to illegal importations 
from abroad. Even more important, undoubtedly, is the Coast Guard’s function 
as a preventive agency ; their reputation for efficiency has effectually discouraged 
attempts at any large-scale offshore smuggling. In earlier years they were 
called on in connection with efforts to evade customs by dropping parcels from 
ships entering our harbors. The underworld has apparently accepted the fact 
that this is an unprofitable risk. 

My own office is concerned, since the Coast Guard, and the Bureaus of Customs 
and Narcotics, are among the activities which it is my duty to supervise. In- 
ternal coordination, and day-to-day cooperation between those agencies, as well 
as with the Internal Revenue Service, is of course essential, and is facilitated 
by our close association within the Treasury Department. 

Early last year I took the opportunity to meet informally with my colleagues 
in the other departments concerned with the problem of narcotics. Last No- 
vember the President wrote to the Secretaries of State, Treasury, Defense, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and to the Attorney General, encouraging a 
continuation of that joint study on a somewhat more formal basis. As a result, 
we now have the Interdepartmental Committee on Narcotics, representing those 
five Departments, which meets with the President’s Special Counsel. 

The State Department is concerned, because of the activities of the United 
Nations in this field; and because international cooperation has been a feature 
of the fight against drugs, for many years. The Department of Justice is of 
course involved in prosecutions of Federal cases, and, through the Bureau of 
Prisons, in problems concerning convicted violators. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, through the Public Health Service, is interested in the 
treatment and rehabilitation of addicts, for which purpose it maintains the 
hospitals at Lexington, Ky., and Forth Worth. They are also engaged in 
extremely important research concerning the nature of the narcotic drugs, and 
synthetic substances found to have similar properties. I am sure you will be 
interested in what the Surgeon General or his representative will tell you con- 
cerning their program. The Defense Department is interested, not because of 
any extensive problem with addiction as such, but rather as a general problem of 
national health, on which the analysis of their records will throw valuable 
light. Finally, Treasury is keenly interested, as I have mentioned, because of 
its direct responsibilities for exercising controls, and enforcing the narcotic 
statutes. 

Our principal interest has been the reexamination of data bearing on the 
subject, drawn from our pooled resources. We have also contacted the State 
governments, and those of the principal cities, in order to reevaluate both the 
dimensions of the problem and the organizations at the Federal, State, and 
municipal levels, which are coping with it. I believe that the value of such a 
combined approach to the problem has already been demonstrated; and it is 
fortunate that this legislative inquiry can be conducted concurrently. Although 
our study is as yet incomplete, I am glad to be able to tell you that the indica- 
tions point toward the confirmation of the estimates which had been based upon 
the enforcement figures. Commissioner Anslinger will, I am sure, give you 
further information on that. 

The principal data which the Interdepartmental Committee is awaiting will 
come from a survey being conducted by the Defense Department. There is no 
reason whatever to expect disclosure of any large number of addicts among 
service personnel—all indications are in fact to the contrary. However, the 
services can throw valuable light on the circumstances surrounding addiction, 
because of the great detail of information available concerning individuals 
who have passed through physical, mental, and psychological tests, on entrance 
into service. We feel that this information will be valuable as a check on data 
drawn from other sources, already in our possession. The reporting period will 
end June 30; we therefore expect to have this data during July. 
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The information which we have drawn from various sources indicates that 
we are dealing with a problem of approximately 60,000 addicts. Such a number, 
though considerably under some estimates which have been made in recent 
years—and very encouragingly below the Federal Government’s own estimates 
in earlier years—is nonetheless a matter for serious concern. <A confirmed addict 
is a person who is very largely lost to himself, to his family, and to the commu- 
nity. Popular indignation has been understandably aroused over reports that 
the illicit drug traffic has extended to youngsters of school age. I believe that 
the experts who will testify on this point will bring out the fact that reports 
of any large number of such cases have not been substantiated; yet the fact 
that any at all exists is shocking, and amply justifies the public’s determination 
to correct such a situation. 


Your committee, I am sure, is aware of the fact that the picture which is 
almost certain to be presented to you will be an unlovely one. However, there 
is one feature of the problem in which all of us in Government may well take 
pride. That is the quality of the services performed by the men charged with 
the work of enforcement. As you will hear from later witnesses, their number 
is not large—but their work is marked by high devotion, courage, and the kind 
of morale which can come only from the realization of a job well done. You 
will have the advantage of receiving at first hand the reports and the opinions 
of many who have been close to the problem for years. The subject is certainly 
one of great importance, and deserves the thorough inquiry which you are 
undertaking. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Chairman and Senator Welker, the first thing I 
want to say is that we in the Treasury very much appreciate the 
opportunity of coming here before this committee, and want to offer 
our full cooperation to the work of the committee, because it touches 
so closely what we regard as a major enforcement responsibility that 
we have in the Treasury. 

As you pointed out, the two agencies which are primarily respon- 
sible for narcotics enforcement are the Bureau of Narcotics, of which 
Mr. Anslinger is the Commissioner, and from whom, I understand, 
you will hear following me in more detail on the problem. Of course, 
there is no one, as has been pointed out, better qualified to speak on 
the subject than he in the light of his long and distinguished associa- 
tion with it. 

The jurisdiction of the Bureau is, of course, the prevention and 
enforcement of Federal laws relating to the Harrison Act and the 
other Federal laws relating to the narcotics traffic, and it extends, of 
course, to the international field, on which Mr. Anslinger is also 
extremely well qualified. 

The jurisdiction of the Bureau of Customs is the prevention of the 
smuggling of narcotics across our borders, and I understand also that 
you will hear from Commissioner Kelly in more detail on that subject. 

Senator Danret. Yes. We will hear from Commissioner Kelly, I 
believe, tomorrow. 

Mr. Rose. Tomorrow. 

There are two other phases of Treasury enforcement activity which 
relate to the problem, although less directly, which I might mention. 
The first is the Internal Revenue Service, which occasionally in- 
volved in some of the narcotics cases, to the extent that they may 
also involve Internal Revenue Act violations. The other is the Coast 
Guard, whose jurisdiction and activity in the matter are twofold. 

In earlier years, when there was an occasional problem of so-called 
offshore smuggling of narcotics, dropping of buoys from ships enter- 
ing our waters or that type of introduction of narcotics, the Coast 
Guard was active in the prevention of that type of thing. It also, 
because of the relationship of narcotics to merchant seamen, in the 
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sense that some of the smuggling arises from that source, and because 
the Coast Guard is the licensing authority which gives or withholds 
papers from merchant seamen, exercises its enforcement activity in 
that way, and its authority has been amplified by legislation passed 
last year by Congress to withdraw papers from seamen who have 
either been convicted of narcotics violations or who are established 
addicts. 

Those are the primary respects in which the Treasury Department’s 
responsibilities are discharged, through those four bureaus, and pri- 
marily the first two. 

Now, you referred also, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that the Presi- 
dent had established last November an Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Narcotics. That grew out of a series of meetings which took 
place earlier than that, informal meetings, between the representa- 
tives of the various departments, including the Treasury and the 
other departments of the Government who have some responsibility 
in this narcotics field. Those include the State Department, which is, 
of course, interested from the treaty and international enforcement 
standpoint. 

Senator Danrev. Will you give us the membership of the Presi- 
dent’s Interdepartmental Committee ? 

Mr. Ross. The person who sits for the State Department is Mr. Key, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

Senator Danret. And then do you have a list of the other members 
of the Interdepartmental Committee ? 

Mr. Rose. I can supply you a list, sir, and I can give them to you as 
1 go along. 

Senator Dantex. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rost. The Justice Department is, of course, interested from the 
prosecution and prison standpoint, and its representative on that 
Committee is Mr. Warren Olney, Assistant Attorney General. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has, of course, 
an interest from the two aspects of its work in rehabilitation of addicts, 
the hospitals which it maintains at Lexington and Fort Worth, and 
also in the development and testing and research on new drugs which 
might fall within the narcotic realm. 

The representative of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on the Committee is Dr. Scheele, the Surgeon General. 

The other member of the Committee is the Defense Department. 
and represented now by Dr. Berry, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
I believe. Its interests, of course, is in respect to the relationship of 
addiction to the personnel of the Armed Forces, 

The President’s Special Counsel sits with that Committee, and 
that completes the membership of the Committee. 

The Committee has undertaken a survey of the problem really in 
two aspects, one from the standpoint of determining as well as we 
can the extent of the addiction problem, largely based on data which 
is within the various departments of the Government or obtainable 
from those departments, and collating it in order to reappraise 
the extent and trend of the problem both nationally and in locali- 
ties. 

The other aspect of the Committee’s initial work has been to reap- 
praise the extent of the State and local enforcement and rehabilitation 
setups, because we have regarded this problem as a joint National, 
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State, and local one in which the cooperation of the States and locali- 
ties affected was, of course, essential. 

Those have been the two main avenues of the Committee’s activity 
up to this point. 

Senator Daniet. About how long do you expect it will be before the 
Committee will complete its study ? 

Mr. Rosp. Senator, this is a sort of seamless web. As we have got 
into it, we have found further information that would be relevant. 
The principal additional data for which we are now waiting is a 
rather comprehensive report from the Defense Department based on 
a survey of its total personnel, which is due on the 30th of June. Its 
completion date is the 30th of June. It will be available to us early 
in July. 

I am hopeful that within some time approximating that we will be 
able to bring in our report. It is conceivable that it may be in the 
nature of an interim report, depending on the development of further 
data along the lines that inquiries to date have indicated. 

Those are the main points, Mr. Chairman, that I have covered in 
my statement. If there is anything else that you would like me to 
touch on, I would be very glad to do so. 

Senator Danrev. Mr. Rose, we appreciate your appearing this 
morning and appreciate your statement, and as we hear further from 
the Narcotics Bureau, from the Customs Bureau and other govern- 
mental agencies, I am sure that we will ask you to come back before 
us, especially when we get into the matter of recommendations that 
this committee might make as to improvements in present procedures 
or proposed changes in the law. 

Senator Welker, do you have any questions? 

Senator Wetxer. I have no questions. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Rose. 

Mr. Rose. May I reiterate again, sir, any time that there is anything 
that we can do to help out with the work of the committee, please call 
upon us immediately, because we are vitally concerned with what you 
are doing and have a full appreciation of its very great importance. 

Senator Danre,. We appreciate that, sir, and we will be happy to 
cooperate in every possible nd with your Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee. Since you are also making a study of the matter, I am sure 
that the help we will receive from you will be very important. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Danre.. Our next witness this morning is Mr. Harry J. 
Anslinger, Commissioner of the Bureau of Narcotics. 

Mr. Anslinger, of course, is well known to this committee and to 
everyone who has had any interest in the matter of the narcotic 
problem. 

Senator Reid told me this yesterday, and reiterated it in part today, 
and officials from other countries say the same thing, that Commis- 
sioner Anslinger is the world’s greatest authority on this subject. We 
are happy to have him before the committee this morning. 

Commissioner, you may proceed in any way that you desire. 

I believe that the committee asked you specifically to give us an 
overall picture of the narcotics problem as you see it in our country 
today, as well as to explain to us the operation of the Narcotics Bureau. 
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We specifically asked for a breakdown on the extent of the narcotics 
problem in the Nation and the concentration in States and cities. 

Do you care to proceed with that first? Or how would you like to 
proceed? I am afraid that we have asked you for so much that you 
are going to be with us most of the day. So how would you like to 
proceed, sir? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY J. ANSLINGER, COMMISSIONER OF NAR- 
COTICS, UNITED STATES BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. AnstiNncer. Mr. Chairman, Senator Welker, I have a prepared 
statement which I would like to submit for the record, and I can talk 
from that statement rather than go into a lengthy reading of it. 

(The prepared statement of Commissioner Anslinger is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER HARRY J. ANSLINGER, BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


This committee has the distinction of being charged with the responsibility to 
make a thorough review of the illicit narcotics traffic and to recommend new laws 
that will strengthen our attack on the narcotics problem. 

The findings of this committee will be eagerly anticipated not only by all of us 
who are concerned with the administration and enforcement of the narcotic laws 
but by every citizen of the United States. I am confident that the investigation 
of this committee will be conducted with the utmost thoroughness and compe- 
tence, and that its findings will serve as an invaluable guidepost in the interpre- 
tation and simplification of our Federal narcotic laws. 

Your committee will be interesfed to know that the incidence of drug addiction 
in Canada closely approximates that in the United States and that a special 
committee of the Canadian Senate has been engaged for several months in making 
a study similar to the one you are conducting. I venture the suggestion that your 
committee exchange records with the Canadian Senate committee particularly 
because the narcotic traffic in both countries is similar and trafficking is inter- 
locked because of smuggling into both countries from Europe and the Far East. 


DRUG ADDICTION 
Drugs used 


Kor many years morphine, heroin, smoking opium, and cocaine were the prin- 
cipal drugs used illicitly in the United States. In recent years marihuana smok- 
ing has become an increasing problem. 

Since about 1950 it has been evident to narcotic agents and local police authori- 
ties that most addicts in the United States have preferred heroin. Traffickers 
can buy small quantities of pure heroin and, by adulterating it, make enormous 
profits from sales to eager addicts. Because of its addicting qualities, because 
its therapeutic value is no greater than that of morphine, and also because of its 
high toxicity, heroin may not be legally imported, manufactured, or sold in the 
United States. It has been outlawed in all but five countries. 

Heroin is injected by needle. Marihuana is smoked in the form of cigarettes. 
There is some opium smoking among Chinese and some morphine is used by 
addicts who rob drugstores, and also forge doctors’ prescriptions. 

In recent years synthetic drugs have become an increasing problem in this as 
well as in other countries. Certain professional and subprofessional groups 
constitute those addicted to synthetic drugs, whereas people in the lower social. 
levels have been the greatest offenders in addiction to natural narcotic drugs. 


Eztent 


Before the passage of national control legislation there was 1 addict in every 
400 persons in the United States. By World War I this incidence had been 
reduced to about 1 in every 1,500 persons, and by World War II the incidence was 
found to be roughly 1 in 10,000 rejected for military service because of addic- 
tion. At this time the narcotic traffic in the United States was probably at 
the lowest ebb since the enactment of Federal legislation to control narcotics. 
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Following World War II and the resumption of shipping there was an influx 
of heroin from the Middle East and European countries. Beginning in 1950, 
heroin from an uncontrolled source, Communist China, began to reach the 
United States in volume. This traffic still continues. Heroin smuggling from 
Lebanan is also a serious problem. 

The total number of addicts in the United States today is estimated at between 
50,000 and 60,000, or an incidence of about 1 in 3,000 of the population. An 
interim report on the survey of drug addiction begun by the Bureau of Narcotics 
in January 1953 shows 28,514 addicts counted to date. It is believed that this 
count, consolidated monthly from reports received from Federal, State, and 
local authorities throughout the United States, will approach the above estimate 
in 2 to 3 years. 

Among the addicts reported in the survey, 77.83 percent used heroin, 9.81 per- 
cent used morphine, 1.47 percent used opium, 6.3 percent used synthetic drugs, 
and 4.52 percent and 0.07 percent were reported as using marihuana and cocaine 
respectively. 

Males accounted for 79.01 percent of the total; age groups of both sexes were 
as follows: 


Years: Percent 
ON i a a a a 13.1 
Fa I I ns wa re aes cet a ei ia eee a es ee ae 50. 3 
a ce Sie cei as i eg lak ca 19.4 
a a a a Sa ae ee 17.2 


A further study of the group under 21 years of age revealed that 87.61 percent 
of this group were 18 years-old or over. 

Reports relating to the United States Public Health Service hospital at 
Lexington show that the majority of persons addicted to opiates come from cities 
of 1 million or more population. 

Addiction statistics maintained by the Bureau of Narcotics show the greatest 
concentration of addicts in the areas of New York City, Chicago, and Los An- 
geles, with these areas showing 7,937, 6,975, and 1,896, respectively, for the 
2-year period 1953-54. The strength of the Bureau of Narcotics is concentrated 
in these areas of the most illicit activity, and here is also found a pooling of 
equipment with other agencies and the police departments. 

Drug addiction among adolescents took on major proportions after World 
War II, and reached its peak about 1951. Since then it has shown signs of 
abating except in several areas. 

Drug addiction among youth is usually a part of the overall juvenile delin- 
quency problem, although some adolescents try drugs for the thrill they hope to 
get out of them, and despite all warnings of the dire consequences of indulging 
in this deadly habit, they believe they can try them and then give them up, only 
to discover too late that their curiosity was the vehicle of their utter ruin. 
Youthful addicts, if given treatment during the early stages of their addiction, 
represent the most hopeful cases for complete cure of the drug habit. 


Treatment 


The length of time required to bring about drug addiction may be only a few 
weeks, if the drug is taken regularly and frequently. It is usually first taken 
in small quantities and at infrequent intervals, but as the craving begins to 
become insatiable the quantity and frequency must be increased so that the addict 
will experience the feeling of euphoria which he felt in the early stages of his 
addiction because by this time his body has built up a tolerance to the drug. 
This may mean that he will now take a number of capsules, for intravenous 
injections, daily. 

The physical effects of drug addiction are plainly visible in most addicts, 
because with continued addiction the victim is likely to neglect to eat enough 
nutritious food, for he no longer cares about anything except keeping himself 
supplied with drugs. Abstinence from the use of drugs, either during the course 
of treatment in a Federal narcotic hospital or while serving a prison sentence, 
ordinarily restores the addict to normal physical health, even though his psycho- 
logical dependence on the drug may not have been changed. If he returns to 
using drugs, his physical condition again will undoubtedly deteriorate, together 
with his moral structure. 

The maintenance of addiction is so expensive that most addicts cannot possibly 
maintain their supply of drugs without resort to vice. When his daily intake is 
comparatively small the addict may cover up his diversion of cash on hand for 
this purpose, but when the evil has completely mastered its victim, he must 
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have large amounts of money, because he is required to pay cash before the 
peddler will let him have the drug he craves. From shoplifting and petty 
thievery, the addict quickly graduates to major crimes. 

Many addicts have a history of social maladjustment, and are likely to be 
well schooled in crime before they turn to drug addiction. Many of them have 
been the victims of parental neglect and broken homes. 

Drug addiction could not exist without the availability of drugs. Neither 
could it exist without the desire of the individual for these drugs. 

A workable solution of the drug problem involves close coordination of the 
most strenuous efforts of narcotic enforcement agencies and medical authorities. 
Penal institutions make us safe from criimnal drug addicts and drug peddlers by 
keeping these undesirable people off the streets and out of further criminal activ- 
ity. The Federal hospitals, and State and private institutions specially equipped 
to treat drug addiction can withdraw physical dependence on drugs, and by ex- 
tensive psychological reconditioning, help addicts make the adjustment necessary 
to resume their normal place in life. Many addicts lack the moral stamina to ab- 
stain from using drugs after they are apparently cured. Some return several 
times for the same course of treatment. Medical authorities in charge of these 
rehabilitation programs believe that even though an addict relapses several times, 
there is some hope that he may eventually respond to treatment and never return 
to the use of drugs. Regular medical examinations and conferences at regular 
intervals following addiction withdrawal treatment are likely to be helpful in 
preventing recidivism. 

Rerabilitation facilities are available and are being used at the United States 
Public Health Service hospitals in Lexington and Fort Worth, as well as at State 
and private institutions. Riverside Hospital, North Brothers Island, New York 
City, rehabilitates youthful drug addicts in the State of New York. 

Some progress has also been made in rehabilitation in Chicago and Detroit. 
Aftercare is probably one of the most promising phases of rehabilitation. 

The American Medical Association, the National Research Council, the United 
Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs, and other authorities on the subject of 
addiction have stated that drug addiction cannot be cured by ambulatory means. 

The first regulatory Federal narcotic measure enacted in the United States was 
the act of February 9, 1909, which prohibited the importation and use of opium 
for other than medicinal purposes. This was followed December 17, 1914, by 
the Harrison narcotic law, which was a taxing measure designed to have the 
effect of regulating particularly the domestic trade and distribution of narcotic 
drugs. 

The act of February 9, 1909, was consolidated and amplified and given the title 
of the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act on May 26, 1922. Ii was further 
amended June 7, 1924, to limit generally the importation and exportation of nar- 
cotic drugs, to prohibit the importation of opium for the manufacture of heroin, 
and, as a practicable measure, to outlaw heroin in the United States. 

Although the Harrison narcotic law was enacted in the form of a revenue 
measure, it also served to give effect to obligations incurred under the 1912 Inter- 
national Opium Convention. The Opium Poppy Control Act of December 11, 1942, 
was also based on treaty obligations, and as a practicable measure prohibited the 
growing of the opium poppy in the United States, since in no case has a license 
been issued for this purpose. 

The Marihuana Tax Act of August 2, 1937, liimted the use of marihuana to 
legitimate medical needs. This in effect prohibited the use of marihuana because 
it has since been removed from the United States Pharmacopoeia, as it serves no 
useful medical purpose. 

Public Law 255, 82d Congress, Ist session, known as the Boggs Act, amended 
the penalty provisions of the Harrison narcotic law, the Narcotic Drugs Import 
and Export Act, and the Marihuana Tax Act to provide minimum penalties of 2, 
5, and 10 years for first-, second-, and third-time offenders, respectively. Upon 
conviction for a second or subsequent offense, the imposition or execution of 
sentence shall not be suspended and probation shall not be granted. 

By a recent amendment to the internal revenue narcotic laws (Public Law 729, 
88d Cong., approved August 31, 1954) authority was granted whereby registered 
retail dealers (druggists), subject to stated conditions, might fill oral prescrip- 
tions for certain narcotic drugs and compounds of narcotic drugs which were 


found and by regulation designated to possess relatively little or no addiction 
liability. 
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CONTROL OF LEGITIMATE TRADE 


The Bureau of Narcotics issues permits to import crude narcotic drugs and to 
export drugs and preparations manufactured therefrom under the laws and 
regulations, and determines the quantities of narcotic drugs to be manufactured 
in the United States for medical purposes. It exercises control over the legitimate 
production and distribution of narcotic drugs through the approximately 200,000 
registrants ; namely, manufacturers, wholesalers, physicians, and pharmacists. 

A limit is imposed on the amount of drugs manufactured in order to comply 
with the requirements regarding estimates of the 1931 Convention for the 
Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs. Also in compliance with this 
convention, manufacturers are required to make quarterly returns of raw 
materials and drugs received into the factory, of drugs produced, of raw materials 
and products disposed of, and of the quantities remaining in stock. Wholesalers 
are required to make monthly returns of all transactions. Physicians and retail 
pharmacists are required to keep detailed records of drug transactions and to 
make them available to persons authorized to inspect them. 


FEDERAL ENFORCEMENT 


The enforcement of the above laws and amendments thereto and all other 
Federal narcotic laws has from the beginning been the responsibility of the 
Treasury Department, and the laws relating to the enforcement and admin- 
istration of the internal distribution of narcotic drugs and marihuana have been 
held constitutional because they are taxing measures. 

The act of June 14, 1930, created in the Treasury Department a bureau known 
as the Bureau of Narcotics, which is charged with the investigation, detection, 
and prevention of violations of the Federal narcotic and marihuana laws and 
of the Opium Poppy Control Act mentioned above. In addition, the Bureau of 
Narcotics supervises the administration of those sections of the Internal Revenue 
Code relating to narcotic drugs and marihuana, the Opium Poppy Control Act, 
and related statutes including the permissive features of the Narcotic Drugs 
Import and Export Act. 

In addition to working closely with the Bureau of Customs, which has sole 
responsibility to prevent smuggling, the Bureau of Narcotics concentrates its 
efforts on interstate violators and on large wholesale traffickers, both interstate 
and intrastate, as the most effective utilization of limited manpower in the fight 
aganst the vicious underworld traffic in narcotics. There is also extensive liai- 
son and cooperation with State and local authorities in eliminating the small 
retail peddlers of narcotics. 

Through cooperation with foreign governments, the Bureau of Narcotics has 
assigned agents to work with enforcement authorities of those governments to 
develop evidence against international narcotic traffickers, to eliminate the source 
of supply of the contraband at the point of origin or transit before the narcotics 
reach the United States. The Bureau has found that engaging the international 
traffickers firsthand at the source more than warrants the small number of agents 
that can be made available for this important duty. Our main task abroad is 
to destroy clandestine laboratories for the manufacture of heroin destined for 
the United States. 

Over a 25-year period, the enforcement of Federal narcotic laws has been 
accomplished with an average force of 227 agents and an average budget of 
$1,623,892. This limited force, using every available facility, has had to curtail 
investigations because of lack of funds to purchase evidence and extend under- 
cover operations into the intricate facets of the traffic, both in the United States 
and foreign countries, of source and transit to the United States. 

Although Congress has authorized 275 agents for the Bureau of Narcotics, the 
present budget of $2,770,000 limits the number of agents to 250, which is a field 
force about the size of the average police force of a city of 200,000 to 300,000 
population. These agents average 57 hours of work per week and are respon- 
sible for about 3,000 convictions annually, which is approximately 300 percent 
greater production than most other enforcement agencies. 

The scope of productive investigations by the Bureau of Narcotics is empna- 
sized by the fact that for an 8-year period, 1947-54, an average of 11.8 percent 
of the total Federal prison population in the United States were persons convicted 
of violations of the Federal narcotic and marihuana laws, whereas Federal 
narcotic agents account for a very small percentage of Federal enforcement 
officials. This average progressed from 9 percent in 1947 to 15.7 percent in 1954. 
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Comparative seizures of narcotics 


} i 
| Average sei- Average sei- 
Name of drug | zures for 1930, | zures for 1951, 
| 1931, and 1932 | 1952, and 1953 


Ounces Ounces 
eis eo mci anh baeaadindenaaonmedat 4 iinlnm antes 24, 613 | 1 
Smoking opium...._.......---- dis web Sidhe aaa ay gee ip sdieddeudaes SI 8, 090 | 1, 908 
| ee ae i dee 13, 030 59 
Ta eae ie 5, 829 1, 867 
Cocaine - -.__- silts Je. Jere 7 ore ee een onaes eed eewn iain elena 346 45 


These figures not only illustrate the reduced availability of the drugs in the 
illicit traffic through the enforcement work of the Bureau of Narcotics in the 
United States and abroad in cooperation with authorities of other govern- 
ments, but also accentuate the changed picture of enforcement in that heroin 
has supplanted both opium and morphine as the principal drug in the illicit 
traffic. Although this change is also reflected in other countries, it is particu- 
larly true in the United States where the heroin, a compact, easily concealed, 
high-tension, dangerous narcotic preferred by addicts, commands a dollar value 
far in excess of gold, which has made the investigations of the Bureau of 
Narcotics leading to the sources of supply not only more complex and extended, 
but also much more costly. 

New York City is the center of much of the illicit traffic in heroin, as it is 
smuggled through the port despite the constant vigilance of customs officers. 
Most of the heroin is cut to a small fraction of its original purity, and large 
quantities of it in highly adulterated form reach inland cities, where they are 
sold by local peddlers directly to addicts, at exorbitant prices. 

During 1954, the principal sources of raw opium were Mexico, India, Pakistan, 
and Iran, and the total quantity seized throughout the United States was 781 
ounces, compared with 690 ounces seized in 1953. The principal sources of 
prepared opium were Mexico, Kuwait, and Hong Kong, and the total quantity 
seized was 3,385 ounces, compared with 1,805 ounces seized in 1953. The prin- 
cipal sources of heroin were Communist China, Lebanon, France, Singapore, 
Thailand, and Mexico, and the total quantity seized was 1,787 ounces, compared 
with 2,360 ounces seized in 1953. 


STATE ENFORCEMENT 


State and local enforcement officers have been extremely cooperative in assist- 
ing the Federal officers in the task of investigating and bringing to justice 
dealers in illicit narcotics. The experiences of many of these local and State 
officers should prove valuable to your committee in studying the situation through- 
out the country. 

At present all except 5 States have a uniform narcotic law and all except 3 
States have adequate narcotic legislation for effective enforcement. The number 
of State enforcement personnel is as follows: 


State Number State Number 
COIIIIIG 6 5s seth ntenrrcdaseemsca oi) PGOREM CORTOMNG 6s. ass ces 2 
iit sca icy nchencaninniteaioanicata i iI iin asta ta basis an chndineapndnale 2 
Na gi sa licenced nce er UT WRI Stas aint a ecctinc 13 
RSI cs. Shins teenie eresctacametaiandcetin rem ON acai icc ese 2 
TCT otis re ica I IY io reenter redeem 1 
GIG IN ods code adele eines ie RRS be cekdatakeecdesislacis 4 
Os TN Re Ss eeninennncitnaindugcntemie 6 


LOCAL ENFORCEMENT 


About 1950, the municipal police entered the field of narcotic work, and soon 
these local police were obtaining evidence to substantiate charges of illegal sale 
and possession of drugs, leaving the Bureau of Narcotics free to devote its time 
exclusively to the major problem of the wholesale trafficker. 

In this stupendous task of bringing to justice the extremely cunning drug 
addicts and peddlers (many of whom are also addicts), local narcotic squads, 
working as part of their regular police departments, are doing a great deal of 
commendable work in tracking down illicit narcotic violators. 


66661—55———2 
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There are 24 cities throughout the United States in which the police maintain 
a narcotic division or narcotic squad. Foremost among these are: New York City 
with 200; Chicago with 94; and Los Angeles with 77. 

There are 35 other cities with 1 or 2 police officers assigned to narcotic enforce- 
ment activities, bringing the total non-Federal narcotic enforcement personnel 
in the United States to 610. 

The combined force of Federal, State, and local authorities accounted for 
23,365 narcotic arrests in 1954. Some 60 percent of these arrests were in 5 cities, 
as follows: California 7,407 ; Illinois 2,046; New York 4,696; Michigan 1,924; and 
Texas 1,414. The concentration of narcotic traffickers in larger urban areas 
was pointed up by the fact that 89.9 percent of the total narcotic arrests reported 
were in 44 representative cities located throughout the United States. 


PENALTIES 


A severe blow has been dealt to the illicit drug traffic by the imposition of 
heavier penalties in the form of large fines and long prison sentences for drug 
peddlers and smugglers. In many parts of the country the Federal and State 
courts are now imposing these heavier penalties. Wherever this has been done 
consistently the drug traffic has noticeably decreased, as in New Jersey, Florida, 
Maryland, Virginia, the Northwest, and other States. 

Another effective means of controlling this traffic is in effect in New Jersey, 
where a recent law designates a drug addict as a disorderly person, punishable 
by a fine of $1,000 or 1 year in prison, or both. This law might well be adopted 
by all States. Compulsory commitment of drug addicts to an institution for 
adequate treatment should be carried out by all States and communities. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


International narcotic controls have been accomplished over a 42-year period 
of trial and error. The first AsSembly of the United Nations created the Com- 
mission on Narcotie Drugs. It is engaged in a great humanitarian effort to sup- 
press the abuse of dangerous drugs and thereby reduce human misery. Its pre- 
decessor, the Opium Advisory Committee, was the only League of Nations organi- 
zation which continued to function throughout the world during hostilities. The 
Narcotic Commission acts by making use, on the one hand, of the effective means 
made available by the several narcotic conventions and, on the other hand, of 
public opinion. The United Nations narcotic protocols are among the most im- 
portant technical achievements standing to the credit of the United Nations. 

Three other international bodies are engaged in this work. The trade in nar- 
eotics is watched over by the Permanent Central Opium Board, which meets 
semiannually in Geneva. Another international organ, the Supervisory Body, 
meets semiannually to review the estimates of all governments for medical needs. 
Nations have surrenderd sovereign rights in this field to the extent that if they 
fail to furnish such estimates they will be bound by the estimates set up by the 
Supervisory Body. The Committee on Drug Addiction of the World Health Or- 
ganization sits annually to review the field of newly discovered drugs to deter- 
mine which shall be placed under international control. 

The concerted international program in the field of narcotic drugs is directed 
toward the following objectives: 

(a) Improving the national and international legislation and adminis- 
trative machinery in the field of narcotics; 

(b) Regulating national and international trade in narcotics; 

(c) Coordinating the efforts for treatment and eradication of drug addic- 
tion. 

The basie instruments for attaining the above-mentioned objectives are 6 
international treaties transferred from the League of Nations and 3 concluded 
under the auspices of the United Nations. A consolidated and improved con- 
vention is being prepared to replace all the instruments at present in force. 

International control cut the manufacture of narcotic drugs almost in half. 
It reduced the world legitimate consumption of heroin from 2,650 kilograms 
to 266 kilograms. The 1948 protocol giving international control to the new 
dangerous synthetic drugs throughout the world saved the United States from 
a flood of these dangerous drugs from European factories. When the 1953 
protecol for worldwide limitation of opium production comes into force, the 
tremendous overproduction of opium and the narcotics derived from it abroad— 
which feeds our illicit smuggling traffic—should be curtailed. 
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CONCLUSION 


Despite the substantial progress which has been made in the field of narcotic 
drug control, there is abundant evidence that drug addiction remains a serious 
problem. Strong laws, good enforcement, stiff sentences, and a compulsory 
hospitalization program are the necessary foundations upon which any success- 
ful program must be predicated. These will go a long way toward supressing 
the abuse of narcotic drugs. The greatest reason for an increase in drug 
uddiction has been the failure on the part of the legislators and other officials 
to observe these important fundamentals. 

Mr. Ansuincer. At this time, Senator, I would like to pay my 
respects to Mr. Robert Curran, the counsel to Senator Reid, chairman 
of the Senate Special Committee To Investigate the Narcotic Traffic, 
because Mr. Curran was the distinguished Canadian delegate to the 
International Opium Conference of 1953 at the United Nations, and 
not only did he ably assist in the drafting of that protocol to limit 
the production of opium to the world medical needs, but he was of 
great assistance to the United States delegation. 

Mr. Curran. Thank you. 

Senator Dante... We are mighty happy to have Mr. Curran with 
us today. 

Mr. Curran. Thank you. 

Mr. Anstincer. The findings of your committee will be equally 
anticipated not only by all of us concerned with the administration 
and enforcement of the narcotic laws, but by every citizen of the 
United States. 

Your committee asked me to bring with me reports showing the con- 
centration of narcotic traffic in the United States. I have these re- 
ports on addiction as well as arrests and convictions for narcotic 
offenses. 

Senator Danrex. You have copies of that report, do you? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantev. That is in summary form, I believe? 

Mr. Anstincer. That is in summary form, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dantet. Do the members at this table have copies? 

Senator WELKER. Yes. 

Mr. ANsiincerR. It shows that up until April 30, 1955, our count 
of nonmedical drug addicts throughout the United States is 28,514. 

Senator Daren. Mr. Commissioner, would you mind covering this 
report in detail so that we might have an opportunity to ask you 
questions about it? It is the first time that the members of the com- 
mittee have had an opportunity to see the completed summary. I 
wonder if you would mind reading so that we might ask questions as 
we go along. 

Mr. Anstrncer. Yes, sir. 

The tables that we have here and other tables which I will present 
show the number and distribution of drug addicts based upon the 
actual names and records reported to the Bureau by local, State, 
and Federal authorities since January 1, 1953. This count is now 
progressing at the rate of about 1,000 per month, with total of 28,514 
counted for the 28 months ending A pril 30, 1955. 

Now, this does not mean that we have the names of all the drug 
addicts in the Nation, but we are continuously compiling this informa- 
tion, and the rate of count has remained fair ‘ly constant at about 1,000 
per month since the present survey began. 
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Senator DanieL. Now, Commissioner, may I interrupt you there? 
Does that mean that you are getting about 1,000 new names of drug 
addicts per month in this report ? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. We are getting about 1,000 new names, 
and we are making sure that there is no duplication. There is natu- 
rally some record of recidivism, but we are making the count accord- 
ing to the reports that we are receiving from all of the State, local, 
and Federal authorities, and I would say they are cooperating very 
well in this work. 

Now, from a survey which is now being conducted under the 
auspices, of the United States Public Health Service in Chicago by 
an institute of research, their experience is that every addict that 
comes to the attention of this group is known; every addict is known 
to the authorities. You can reasonably expect that every drug addict 
in the United States within a period of approximately 2 years comes 
to the attention of the authorities because he is engaged in criminal 
activities of one form or the other. If he is forging prescriptions 
he is apprehended. If he is robbing drugstores, he comes to the atten- 
tion of the police. So we are fairly certain that this count that we 
are tie now will go up to about 60,000 probably within a 5-year 

eriod. 
, Senator Danteu. Five years from the beginning of the count ? 

Mr. Anstincer. From the beginning of the count. 

Senator Dante... And you began the count in January of 1953? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Yes, sir. That is roughly about 1 in every 3,000 
of the general population. And I might say that every time we have 
conducted surveys—there have not been many—the last one dur- 
ing the war—there was another one made by the Public Health Service 
right after the First World War—the figures for rejections of drug 
addiction by the Selective Service always supported our figures. We 
were able to take the Army figures and plot them against ours in 
certain age groups, and I think you can be reasonably certain that 
this count is going to be correct, and it should not go much over 
60,000. It might. 

Now, we are trying to confine this, however, to the nonmedical drug 
addicts, the addict who buys his drugs in the underworld or obtains 
drugs by other unlawful means, such as robbing drugstores or forging 
prescriptions, and we are trying to keep away from the marihuana 
addict, because he is not the true addict. The true addict is the 
addict to opium derivatives or synthetic narcotic drugs. 

The Public Health Service will give you a pretty good idea as to 
what a real drug addict is. I can give you a definition. But we are 
trying to confine our statistics to that problem, because that is the 
problem, the heroin user, and I should say that you could pretty 
safely count these 60,000 as being heroin users. 

Senator Dantet. Now, do I understand it from you that, while we 
are discussing marihuana, the real danger there is that the use of 
marihuana leads many people eventually to the use of heroin, and the 
drugs that do cause them complete addiction; is that true? 

Mr. Ansiincer. That is the great problem and our great concern 
about the use of marihuana, that eventually if used over a long period, 
it does lead to heroin addiction. The marihuana habit, it is a habit- 
forming drug as distinguished from an addiction-forming drug, is 
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relatively easy to break. You can break the marihuana habit prob- 
ably ina day. But when you get to becoming a heroin user, that is a 
different story. That sets up tolerance and habituation, and it is a 
4-month job to get an addict off of heroin, and he does become a 
danger, a danger to society, a menace to the community, and because 
of the enormous amounts of money that he has to have in order to 
maintain his addition, there is a tremendous economic loss to the com- 
munity. 

Senator Danrex. As I understand it from having read your book, 
an habitual user of marihuana or even a user to a small extent pre- 
sents a problem to the community, and is a bad thing. Marihuana 
can cause a person to commit crimes and do many heinous things; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. Ansuincer. That is correct. It is a dangerous drug, and is so 
regarded all over the world. And I might say that in addition to the 
spread of heroin throughout the world, there has also been this spread 
of marihuana in many, many countries. It has been of great concern 
to the United Nations. Special studies are being made. We are now 
attempting to find a plant which does not have the resinous or the 
poisonous properties. The Department of Agriculture here is trying 
to breed out the resins. 

Now, we have in this country, of course, a legitimate hemp industry. 

Senator Danrev. A hemp industry, you say ? 

Mr. Anstincer. A hemp industry. The hemp comes from the 
plant, marihuana. The hemp industry is confined to Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. The seed is grown in Kentucky, because of the long sum- 
mer. We are trying in many places of the world to conduct research 
projects in order to breed out the poisonous resins, and some progress 
has already been made in Greece. So when ge get to that point, then 
the nations can agree to prohibit completely throughout the world the 
production of the so-called cannabis. 

Senator Dantex. In other words, there is absolutely no legal use for 
the smoking part of marihuana, no legal use known to man; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. ANnsiincer. It was used in the practice of medicine up until 
1937 in nearly every country of the world. There was really no thera- 
peutic advantage in its use. It was used, say, in corn plasters as a 
coloring matter, but nearly every country has dropped it from its 
pharmacopoeia as being absolutely of no medical use, being actually 
dangerous to use over a continuous period of time, with the likelihood 
that it might cause insanity. 

Senator Dantev. There is no reason why marihuana should not be 
outlawed by all countries completely ; is that right? 

Mr. Ansurncer. As soon as we find a plant which will produce the 
hemp but not the resin. 

Senator Danrex. Yes. 

Senator We.ker. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Danie. Senator Welker. 

Senator Weixer. Commissioner, while we are on the subject of 
marihuana, I am correct, am I not, when I say that in many States 
of our Union you can raise the marihuana plant with relative ease? 

Mr. Anstincer. It will grow in any State in the Union. We have 
suppressed pretty well the illicit production of marihuana, of the hemp 
plant. There is this legal production in Kentucky, Minnesota, and 
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Wisconsin, and there is considerable volunteer growth from old plant- 
ings in the Middle West. 

Now, during the war we had to put up 47: hemp plants in order 
to produce hemp rope for the Navy because manila hemp had been 
cut off. But so far most of the marihuana traffic in this country is fed 
from Mexico. It is smuggled in from Mexico. There is very little of 
the local land used because it just does not have the advantage of the 
long summer growing, and it is not as potent as the Mexican drug. 

I would say that over 90 percent of the cannabis that we have seized 
has been smuggled from Mexico where they have a very considerable 
problem themselves and have done a lot in the destruction of 
clandestine fields. 

Senator We._xer. Mr. Commissioner, my concluding question with 
respect to marihuana: Is it or is it not a fact that the marihuana user 
has been responsible for many of our most sadistic, terrible crimes 
in this Nation, such as sex slayings, sadistic slayings, and matters of 
that kind? 

Mr. Anstincer. There have been instances of that, Senator. We 
have had some rather tragic occurrences by users of marihuana. It 
does not follow that all crimes can be traced to marihuana. There 
have been many brutal crimes traced to marihuana, but I would not 
say that it is the controlling factor in the commission of crimes. 

Senator Wenxer. I will grant you that it is not the controlling 
factor, but it is a fact that your investigation shows that many of the 
most sadistic, terrible crimes, solved or unsolved, we can trace directly 
to the marihuana user / 

Mr. Anstincer. You are correct in many cases, Senator Welker. 

Senator WELKER. In other words, it builds up a false sort of feeling 
on the part of the user that he has no inhibitions against doing 
anything; am I correct ? 

Mr. Anstincer. He is completely irresponsible. 

Senator Wetker. Thank you, Commissioner. 

Senator Danie... Now, Mr. Commissioner, will you proceed with 
the figures? I believe you have first broken the concentration of 
addicts down by States. 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantrex. We will insert this table of addicts by States as you 
have it in your statement on page 2 in the record. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


OT Ee oe ce 9, 458 | Maseachusetts........ 63.2 186 
BOUIN 6 Feed ee ee My dae | RO oa a cs wa aiaibes 176 
NORV Soe ot ae aes et ee ee on ee 165 
Wee. oe os eA gS cog ee ee ee eee eek a eee 136 
District-of Columbia... .o2— 5s... Taras | SAE Fs oe ee 134 
ID i a ee ee Ts) he ge 128 
INS 2 oe 771| North Carolina________.__ pea aes 128 
INNIS So oe oe sent ee 123 
TORI NG ioe dees G65) Green. Sake 116 
PeMBVIVOUIG 22 oso ces eae Vien el EE 
Territory Of Dewall.. «2 2000. OT rN isi spe cin DES ale 111 
IN iene Sirs a pe cc ranbttee TU tS i 110 
REINS oo ce lana ai aes ee | Some 108 
Pres 8 oi ie aor Bout GCaremme@s.. Ji 107 


Goer 2st wht oe ee 197 | Zovtsiana_.......... seit Jose to. 106 
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Senator DanieL. Now, then, do you care to comment on any of 
those figures? I see you have one comment after the table that the 

“ Addicts reported in the above 28 States, the aaa ict of Columbia, and 
the Territory of Hawaii account for 27,060 or 95 percent of the total 
reported thus far.” 

Mr. Ansuincer. Yes. You will see by the detailed tables submitted 
here that there are many States where this is not a problem. Most of 
the problem here is confined to the larger cities in the North. You 
see there is a problem, a rather substantial problem, in California, 
perhaps one of the worst situations we have, although being ener- 
getically attacked by State and local authorities and ourselves. 

Senator DanteL. Now, Mr. Commissioner, excuse me for interrupt- 
ing, but I notice that your report of addicts thus far in California 
seems to be pretty low compared with New York and with Illinois, 
especially compared with the California attorney general’s report on 
narcotic addiction. 

I would like to refer to that. On page 17 of the Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee Report to the Attorney General on Crime Prevention in 
the State of California, this report being made to the attorney gen- 
eral, Edmund G. Brown, and printed by him March 26, 1954, there 
appears the following with respect to addicts within the State. You 
are familiar with this report, are you not ? 

Mr. Anstrncer. Yes; lam. 

Senator Dantex. It seems that they made a very detailed study of 
the problem. The large citizens’ committee of experts and profes- 
sional men made that study. On page 17 of the report it says: 

The State criminal files reflect that there are approximately 10,000 additional 
illegal traffickers or users of narcotics in California. 

That is in addition to those who are using narcotics legally under 
medical prescription. 

It is believed— 
and I am continuing from the report— 


that 10,000 represents approximately one-half of the total illegal addicts in this 
State. 

The report goes on to say, based on the fact that they feel that they 
have a fair count of 10,000, that there might be as many as 20,000 
addicts within the State of California alone. 

Now, how do you account for the fact that the State committee 

Says that they feel certain of at least 10,000 addicts in California, while 
the reports to you on California on addicts thus far—and, of course, 
we understand this is an incomplete report—shows only 2,350. 
You have been working on your report now since January 1953. 
How do you account for the low figure in your report on California 4 

Mr. Anstrncer. The figure that we gave you, Senator, is what we 

1ave been able to get from the authorities. Now, that committee that 
made that report made a guess. They made a guess based on the num- 
ber of arrests, figuring that so many peddlers had so many customers. 
Well, you get into fantastic figures when you try that sort of thing. 

We have found, for instane e, In one city here they took the figure 
of 3,000 arrests and multiplied it by 30 and said they had 90,000 drug 
addicts. That is perfectly ridiculous. The California figures will 
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certainly show up much larger than this. There is a big marihuana 
use in California. Possibly they included a lot of marihuana figures 
there. 

Now, we do not intend to do that in our report, because the mari- 
huana user—for instance, we are getting some reports in here. Here 
is a man who smoked a marihuana cigarette. Well, you cannot class 
that man as an addict. That report on California, I must say, was 
probably based on the number of arrests multiplied by a given figure 
which, after all, is not accurate. We are giving you accurate infor- 
mation, Senator, that has come to our attention, come to the knowledge 
of the authorities, city, State, and Federal, up to this time. 

Senator Dante... You are giving us the accurate figures of the re- 
ports that have been sent in to you on your reporting procedure from 
the officials out in California? 

Mr. Anstincer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator DanteL. Now, I know you do not want to criticize those 
officials, and I do not mean to embarrass you by pressing this question 
further. But when you get over to your arrests and convictions in 
California a little later on you are going to show about 6,000 convic- 
tions for narcotics violations during the last 2 years. 

In other words, it would seem to me, Mr. Commissioner, that the 
officials in California who are supposed to be reporting the addicts to 
your department probably are not as energetic in the matter as, for 
instance, the officials of New York. 

Would you care to comment on that? In other words, you are not 
voluntarily criticizing them. As chairman of this committee—and I 
am sure Senator Welker joins with me—we are asking you to tell us 
frankly whether or not you are receiving full cooperation in this in- 
stance from the reporting authorities. 

Mr. ANsLINGER. Senator, we are receiving full cooperation from the 
California authorities. These figures have been slow in coming in. 
They were a little slow getting started in California. Probably we 
were at fault there by not alerting the people as to just what we 
wanted. But those figures are coming in. 

Now, naturally, those figures on arrests—take the arrests for 1953 
in Los Angeles alone—are 7,000 arrests and 2,800 convictions, which 
has been, I think, redueed this year down to almost half of that. But 
the situation in southern California is this: In Los Angeles, almost 
every policeman is a narcotics agent. He is trained 

Senator Danret. Iam sorry. Would you speak a little louder? 

Mr. Anstincer. I say, every policeman in Los Angeles is a narcotics 
agent. He is trained on narcotic work, and that is one reason. They 
are very, very energetic and on the job. And then they have a squad 
of 77 men assigned exclusively to narcotic work. 

Senator Danreu. In Los Angeles alone? 

Mr. Ansuincer. In Los Angeles alone. 

Now, in these figures here you will find, for instance, that a num- 
ber of these people have been arrested 2 or 3 times during the year. 
While these figures for arrests are not just confined to, say, one in- 
dividual—some of these fellows are picked up a number of times for 


vagrancy—they have a vagrancy addict law there, which is very sub- 
stantial, and 
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Senator Dantev. You would attribute, then, probably the lower 
comparable figure on California to the fact that they were slow in 
starting their reports from California ? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanteL. Now, Mr. Commissioner, tell us just how this 
reporting procedure on addicts works. Do you have any Federal 
statute requiring these reports from enforcement officials or doctors, 
or is this simply a procedure that you have worked out in the Bureau 
and through cooperation with local officials you are making it work? 

Mr. ANnsLINGER. That is true, Senator. We have nothing in the 
Federal statutes which requires this, and this is strictly a cooperative 
measure. Our men throughout the country have been in touch with all 
of the enforcement officers, have given them these addict forms, and 
instructed them just how they should be used, and the information 
coming in there is giving us a wealth of information on drugs used, 
age groups, and I do not think you can get more or better, accurate 
information anywhere. And this is also a great help to the local 
authorities, in that they are able to realize what their problem is, and 
to chart their course accordingly. 

Senator Dante.. Do you have samples of the forms that are sent 
in to you reporting the addict by name? 

Mr. Ansuincer. Yes, sir, I have a sample of that form, Senator. 
I will submit it for the record. It is a fanfold. 

Ihave it here. I will give it to the clerk. 

Senator Dante. Mr. Speer, if you can get copies of the form on 
which the reports are made, I might have some questions about that, 
and a copy will be placed in the record at this point. 


‘ 


(The form referred to is as follows :) 
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Senator Danrev. Senator Welker ? 

Senator WeLker. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this is 
the first time there has been a breakdown by States according to con- 
victions, addictions, et’ cetera, maybe I can be of some help in asking 
a few questions on this California rate. 

Now, it is a fact, is it not, Mr. Commissioner, that you are playing 
this matter conservatively; you are not blowing up your figures as 
listed here in the exhibits which you will present to the committee? 
It is an absolute minimum; is it not? 

Mr. AnsLINGER. It is an absolute minimum up to this period, yes, 
sir. 

Senator WELKER. Now, something that strikes me a bit alarming— 
and you will be able to clarify it, I am sure, as you have done in a few 
words heretofore—in the year 1954 there were 7,407 arrests for nar- 
cotic violation in the State of California. 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator WeLKker. There were 2,873 convictions. Now, it is a fact, 
is it not, Mr. Commissioner, that due to the fact that the entire metro- 
politan police department and Sheriff Biscailuz and all of his narcotic 
agents arrest upon that particular g sround. They see, for instance, a 
man driving an automobile. They know he is an addict, but the prob- 
lem of pr oof in that particular matter is hard to produce in court. 
Therefore, they will go out, and in the words of the criminal, they will 
permit the criminal to pop out on some other offense rather than take 
a chance on losing a narcotic charge that they arrested him upon. 

Mr. Anstrncer. That is, of course, just one side of the enforcement 
of the narcotic laws. 

Senator Weixker. That is right, because, you see, the differential 
between nearly 7,500 arrests and 2,800 convictions in 1954 would be to 
some people quite alarming. 

Mr. Ansiincer. Yes; although to us it represents good enforcement, 
Senator. 

Senator WreLKerR. That is very true. But yet to the ordinary citi- 
zen it might represent poor prosecution, too. 

Mr. Anstincer. It is an alarming figure; I gr ant you that. 

Senator WELKER. Now, is it true, Mr. C ommissioner, that in many 
States it is not a crime to be a narcotic addict? 

Mr. Ansuincer. That is very true. Under the uniform State nar- 
cotic law, it is not a crime to be an addict. In New Jersey an addict 
can be picked up as a disorderly person. Now, New Jersey has that 
situation pretty well under control as a result of that law. 

Senator Wetxer. Of course, Mr. Commissioner, I think all the 
States have that vagrancy statute that will permit a person to be 
picked up for anything from murder to carrying matches in his pocket. 

Mr. Anstincer. No. But this is a special statute where the addict 
is picked up, he is suspected of drug addiction; he is picked up as a 
disorderly person. 

Now, he can get a year in jail, and if he is sentenced that long, he is 
given some rehabilitative treatment in the prison. 

Senator WeLker. Mr. Commissioner, I am glad that we had this 
little discourse here, because of the fact that I wanted it to appear in 
the record that the Commissioner and this committee are not trying to 
make alarming statistics; we are playing it on the conservative side 
all the way. 
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Mr. Anstincer. And playing it as we know it, the situation as it is 
known to the city, , State, and Federal authorities. 

Senator Weiker. Thank you. 

Senator Danret. Mr. Commissioner, we have these forms on which 
your reports are made now and one has been placed in the record. 

Now, to whom are these forms sent out? They call for the name 
of the addict and any aliases, address, city and State of birth, date 
of birth, sex, race, and so forth, and also a place for source of supply. 

To whom are these forms delivered ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, let us take an example of one of our best 
States, the State of New Jersey. They have a State police squad 
that covers the entire State. Now, they are sending in these forms 
for every addict that they can encounter. The local police depart- 
ments in all of the cities also have these forms, and they send them in. 

If a man is, say, picked up for shoplifting or larceny or house- 
breaking and he is found to be an addict after spending a night in 
jail, that form comes in to us from the local police department. Then 
the sheriffs also have these forms. So we 

Senator Dantex. In other words, you mail these forms out, or your 
Bureau does, to law-enforcement officers throughout the country? 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. 

The local supervisor ‘of the district sees that everybody is covered 
with these forms and makes an urgent appeal to have them come in. 

Senator Dante. I do not like to dwell too long on this report of 
wddicts, but I think it is very important. 

For instance, Mr. Curran ‘here, with the Canadian committee, tells 
me that they have a Federal statute under which reports must be made 
to a central clearinghouse. 

Mr. Curran, what officer of your Government receives these reports ? 

Mr. Curran. The Chief of the Division of Narcotic Control of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. And he gets his infor- 
mation from our Canadian mounted police and also from local police 
agents. 

In our statute, there is a formal report which is authorized. 

Senator Dantev. Does your statute require the reports to be made 
by law-enforcement officers ? 

Mr. Curran. No, sir. 

Senator Dante. It simply authorizes a form for reports? 

Mr. Curran. That is right. 

Senator Dantet. Does your statute require doctors who treat known 
addicts to report to the narcotics division the names of those addicts ? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

We also have, sir, if I may mention it, a statute called the criminal 
identification statute, under which there is an automatic report of all 
criminals who have been convicted of an indictable offense, and they 
are automatically reported. So there is a central bureau in the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police headquarters that has on file reports of 
every criminal in Canada who has been convicted of an indictable 
offense. 

Senator Danret. Then they report to your narcotics division in 
your health department the names of all of those who were convicted 
of narcotic charges? 
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Mr. Curran. In addition to those convicted of narcotics charges, 
they also report any criminals who have been known to be addicted 
who may have been convicted of another offense. 

Senator Danret. Mr. Commissioner, I think that you, on your own 
initiative without any laws from Congress telling you to do it, have 
performed such an outstanding service in attempting to set up this 
count by name of the narcotic addicts in our country that I just think 
as a matter of fact, it is one of the most important things that you 
have done, and I would like for our record to be complete on exactly 
how it works and what has been accomplished thus far. 

As I understand it, this is the first time that these figures have 
been made public or given to a congressional committee; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. This is the first time that we have made any addic- 
tion figures public, except that we sometimes would give the incidence 
of drug addiction throtghout the United States just in round figures, 
but we have never given this type of information to the public before, 
because we did not have it available. 

Senator Danret. One other question before you go on to your con- 
centration shown by arrests and convictions. 

T notice that New York, which reports the largest number of addicts 
thus far, 9,458, has a law which requires doctors to report to their 
department of health all addicts known to them. Does the figure on 
New York include those addicts who have been reported by doctors 
to the State department of health in New York? 

Mr. ANnsuincer. They are included in that figure. There were some 
2,176, I believe, reported by the doctors to the State. They are 
included in these figures. 

Senator Danret. I see. 

Mr. Anstincer. Now, that is a very helpful thing, too, because if 
we could have such a count in every State, where the doctor would 
report to the local health authorities the addicts that come to his atten- 
tion—probably the family brings in the boy or the husband brings in 
his wife, or vice versa, asking aivine of the doctor as to where to send 
him for cure—I think it would be very helpful, and certainly we make 
no enforcement use of these figures. 

Senator Dante... The names are not given out? 

Mr. Anstincer. The names are not given out; no, sir. 

Senator Danrex. And over 2,000 of your New York report came in 
then, from the original source of doctors, under the New York law? 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. That represented about 25 percent of the 
total. 

Senator Dantet. That would seem to be a very helpful thing, in 
addition to law enforcement officers, if you had doctors making these 
reports, as they do in Canada and as they are doing in New York; it 
would be a helpful thing in getting an accurate count. 

Mr. Anstincer. Very helpful. It was a requirement in Pennsy]l- 
vania for a time, but after about 20 years the file got so big, and, of 
course, many of the addicts die or disappear or go to another State— 
the figures at that time became worthless. They really have to be 
kept up to date. 

Senator Danrev. Are there any other questions, Senator Welker, on 
this matter of the report on addicts? We can come back to it. But 
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I thought maybe we might develop the concentration of addicts and 
how these reports are made, right here. 

Do you have any further questions on that? 

Senator Wetxer. No, Mr. Chairman. 

I agree with you that the Commissioner should be permitted to 
testify, and it will help you, Mr. Chairman, and this committee as to 
what we are going to do in the future work that we have in mind. 

So I have no further questions. 

Senator Danre,. Mr. Manatos, do you have any questions on this 
subject ? 

Mr. Manaros. No, sir. 

Senator Danrex. All right, Mr. Commissioner. Excuse us for tak- 
ing so much time on that particular item. 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir . 

Senator Danret. You may proceed now with the next item which 
is arrests and convictions. 

Mr. Anstincer. The next 

Senator Danret. Mr. Commissioner, I am sorry again to interrupt. 
But you have some tables on addictions which break down various 
items. 

Mr. AnstiNncer. I would like to submit for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, a table here which is exhibit 1, the interim report on the survey, 
and this is the total from January 1, 1953, to April 30, 1955, broken 
down into States. 

Then, exhibit 2 is the figure broken down by States and cities. That 
goes from January 1, 1955. This is just a short report here for about 
4 months. 

Then there is a survey here by age groups, which is extremely 
interesting, showing the groups under 21, 21 to 30, 31 to 40, and over 
40, and there you find the concentration. 

Senator Danrev. What exhibit number is that ? 

Mr. Ansiincer. We call that exhibit 3. 

Senator Danrex. All of these exhibits will be made a part of the 
appendix of the record. 

Mr. AnsuiInGer. Yes. 

(Exhibits 1, 2, and 3 will be found in the appendix of the record, 
pp. 257, 260.) 

Mr. ANsLINGER. Now let me explain something about these age 
groups, and as to male and female. Those under 21 would represent 
about 13 percent of the total. The largest number of addicts is in 
the age group 21 to 30, and it is rather significant here that the num- 
ber of males to females is about 3 to 1, and I think, Mr. Curran, that 
is about the same ratio that you have in Canada. 

Mr. Curran. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. AnstiNceR. Three males to one female. And that is exactly 
the reverse of what the situation was years ago, before the laws went 
into effect, which shows that the women seem to obey the laws better 
than men. 

Now, that is in exhibit 3. 

Senator Dante. That shows what? 

Mr. AnsLinceR. The women apparently obey the narcotics laws bet- 
ter than men, because this situation has reversed. It was 4 females 
or 5 females to 1 male before the narcotic laws went into effect, and 
now it is 3 to 1, males to females. 
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Senator Danret. And that figure was reversed as of what time? 

Mr. Ansuincer. That figure was reversed in 1913, say, after laud- 
anum and cocaine and drugs like that were placed under Federal and 
State laws. 

Now, I want to give you exhibit 4. This is again a total of addicts 
broken down by States. 

Senator Dantex. That is for the period of 1953 to 1954? 

Mr. Ansuincer. That is right. 

Now, there is another table I want to give you here which is very 
interesting, which shows the drugs used by these people as a result of 
the information that comes in on these cards, so that you get a break- 
down by area—this would be exhibit 5, Senator—and it shows here 
the percentages which I have marked down in ink here. So 77.83 
percent of your drug addicts are using heroin. Morphine, which was 
the drug of addiction here around 1930 and 1935 and before that, today 
has dropped to 9.81, and you can credit that to the International Con- 
vention To Limit Manufacture of Morphine. 

Senator DanreL. Commissioner, excuse me. We are looking for the 
percentages on that. 

Mr. Ansurncer. The percentage’is shown on the table 

Senator Danre.. They are not worked out on exhibit 5. 

Mr. Anstrncer. I have them here. 

Senator Danrex. That is all right. When you find that, we will 
make that a part of the record. 

Mr. Ansuincer. I think your committee should bear im mind those 
percentages, because it is going to be very important as you go along 
to know just what percentage of drugs are used by various addicts, 
because here we have gone almost completely over to heroin, whereas 
some time before we had cocaine, which was the drug of addiction 
throughout the United States. Here, according to these figures—and, 
of course, according to our records, and I can substantiate that later 
with world figures—the percentage of cocaine users—and he is a rare 
bird now—I think Mr. Curran will agree with me, a rare bird in Can- 
ada 

Mr. Curran. That is right. 

Mr. Anstincer. In fact, all over the world. That is 0.07 percent 
that use cocaine among all of these, and marihuana here is only 4.52 
percent. But we are not encouraging too much the submission of 
forms on the marihuana user, because he just might be smoking a 
cigarette once a week. 

But there you see it. And on opium, for instance, your opium has 
gone down now to 1.47 percent of all the users. Now, that is also some- 
thing that has completely changed here actually since the war. You 
had the use of ike opium all over the United States. That has 
virtually disappeared. It has disappeared in Canada, as Mr. Curran 
will confirm. 

So you see, this traffic, with two exceptions—I would probably have 
to tell the committee this in private—but with two exceptions, the 
traffic in this country and the traffic in Canada are comparable. It 
is a very interesting thing, the fact that Mr. Curran is on this com- 
mittee which is now making the same kind of investigation, and your 
committee which is now doing the same thing. You are going to 
see in the testimony almost parallel testimony in the two countries.. 
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Senator DanreL. Mr. Commissioner, I notice that you have written 
in the percentages between these various drugs beneath the totals on 
table D, which we have as exhibit 5. I will read those into the record 
so that our exhibit 5 will have those percentages. 

At the end of exhibit 5, underneath the totals, under heroin, 77.83 
percent; under mor phine, 9.81 percent; under opium—lI judge that 
means smoking opium 

Mr. AnstinGer. That is smoking opium; yes, sir. 

Senator DANTEL. 1.47 percent; synthetics, 6.30 percent; cocaine, 
0.07 percent; marihuana, 4.52 percent. 

Now, as I understand it, then, some of these enforcement agencies 
are reporting marihuana smokers as violators on the reports which 
are mailed in to you? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. We do want them to report the heroin 
user, the morphine user, the opium smoker, those addicted to the new 
synthetic drugs, and cocaine, but we are a little concerned about these 
marihuana figures that are going to come in, and I think as you 
proceed with your investigation, you really will have to separate 
marihuana from the high tension or the dangerous drugs. You will 
have to make a distinction there, because of the manner in which the 
traffic operates and the user. He certainly is not the user; he certainly 
is not the true addict. It is nevertheless a situation which you must 
consider just the same. 

Senator Dantet. I am sure we are going to agree with you on that, 
and yet at the same time I am sure you ‘will agree with us that we 
do not want to minimize in any way the danger of the uses of mari- 
huana and the fact that it ought to be outlawed. 

Mr. Anstincer. Absolutely. 

(Exhibits 4 and 5 will be found in the appendix of the record, 
pp. 260, 261.) 

Senator Dantet. All right, sir. 

Mr. ANsLINGER. Would you like me to proceed with arrests and 
convictions ¢ 

Senator Dantev. Yes, sir; if you will take up next arrests and 
convictions. 

Mr. Anstincer. On exhibit 6, here, we have arrests and convictions 
in the United States during 1953 broken down into States and cities. 

Senator Danre.. Suppose in order to have it in an orderly way, we 
go ahead with your summary on page 2 on arrests and convictions and 
get those figures in the record, and then we will refer to your exhibits. 

Mr. Anstincer. Based on these reports, the narcotic traflic is con- 
centrated principally in the following States, and there we list the 
States beginning with California, New York, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Ohio, and New Jersey, and so forth. 

Senator Dantev. That table will be included in the record as you 
have it in your summary. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Narcotic and marihuana arrests, 1958-54 


Maryland 


Illinois Territory of Hawaii 
Michigan Washington 
Pennsylvania Connecticut 
CN a a ee 

Oregon 
New Jersey Kentucky 
Louisiana Colorado 
Massachusetts New Mexico 
District of Columbia Minnesota 
Missouri 
Indiana Tennessee 
Wisconsin 311 
Oklahoma IN i ls cei alec sh 


Arrests reported in the above 28 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territory of Hawaii account for 49,739 arrests or 98 percent of the total reported 
for the 2-year period. 


Mr. AnsiiNcer. Then we have narcotic and marihuana convic- 
tions. For 1953 and 1954, that is the total in the order named, New 
York, California, and so on. 

Then we show narcotic and marihuana arrests by cities for 1953 and 
1954, showing how the cities fall here in order. Then, you see, we go 
right down from Los Angeles with 12,000 down to Las Vegas, with 50. 

Senator Dantex. That table will be made a part of your testimony 
as you have it in your eee here. 

Oo 


(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Narcotic and marihuana convictions, 1958-54 


New York Oklahoma 
California Connecticut 
Illinois 
Texas 
Pennsylvania Arizona 

929 | Kentucky 
New Jersey Oregon 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 448 | Territory of Hawaii 
District of Columbia New Mexico 
Wisconsin 
Louisiana Tennessee 
Maryland Utah 
Washington 
Florida 


Convictions reported in the above 28 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territory of Hawaii account for 25,171 convictions or 97 percent of the total 
reported for the 2-year period. 

Based upon the same reports the concentration of the narcotic traffic by cities 
is as follows: 
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Narcotic and marihuana arrests, 1958-54 


292 
252 
250 
248 
248 


Narcotic and marihuana convictions, 1953-54 





3, 350 
963 
550 
532 
517 
477 
430 
396 
302 
282 
227 
226 
201 
179 
170 
158 
152 
142 
139 
132 


Convictions reported in the above 45 
total reported, 25,837, for the 2-year period. 
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Oklahoma City, Okla 
| Xl i Ree ee 
a Ca tcc 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y 
| ee 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Pe Ia cttcncremeimeneie 
Atlantic City, N. J 
OUI © RU i chee Se 
a 
Albuquerque, N. Mex__---_---- 
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Te: i ices cteeieneerenint 
wy Oe 
Minneapolis, Minn 
re iss sisi on ch 
I a as carcceenervntinncenitsilhe 
I MIN iia cctrnenccchacosenci ciate 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Las Vegas, Nev 


Arrests reported in the above 45 cities total 44,735 or 88 percent of the total 
reported, 50,595, for the 2-year period. 

Mr. Ansutincer. Then that is followed by narcotic and marihuana 
convictions for 1953 and 1954. 

Now, these reports I would say are certainly very accurate, because 
they have been checked out with the local authorities, and I do not 
think you will find too much wrong with these. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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cities total 22,076 or 85 percent of the 


Senator Dantet. Now, these reports include arrests and convic- 
tions by State authorities and State courts as well as Federal author- 
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235 
211 
194 
177 
172 
163 
144 
126 
126 
113 
111 
109 
97 
86 
82 
69 
63 
61 
53 
53 
53 


50 


42 
39 
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Mr. Anstincer. Yes; we have the arrests for narcotics as distin- 
guished from marihuana, Federal and local authorities, and the arrests 
by Feder: al and local authorities on marihuana, and then convictions 
in the same way. That is exhibit 6. 

Under exhibit 7, we have the same information for 1953, and then 
a condensed table by States, exhibit 8. 

Senator Danie. Exhibit 8 shows the comparison by States between 
the years 1953 and 1954? 

Mr. Ansiincer. That is true, and that is very helpful in order to 
show the trend of the traffic, because here there is quite a difference, 
of course, between arrests and convictions. As you see, the convic- 
tions are just about half of what the arrests are. 

Senator Dante. Now, these exhibits will be made a part of the 
appendix to the record 1 in the order enumerated. 

(Exhibits 6, 7, 8, and 9 will be found in the appendix of the record, 
pp. 262-279.) 

Mr. Ansurncer. I trust I have not overburdened the committee 
with charts. 

Senator Danrex. I was just about to say that Senator Welker joins 
with me in this statement, and that is that it certainly shows that you 
have done a great deal of work in getting us the information re- 
quested by the committee, and we certainly appreciate it. 

You may proceed in your own way, unless Senator Welker wishes 
to ask some questions on arrests and convictions. 

Senator Werxer. I have no questions. 

Senator Dantet. All right, Mr. Commissioner. You may proceed 
with your statement in any way that you desire. 

Mr. Anstincer. I might say something about the extent of addic- 
tion. Here before the passage of Federal control there was 1 addict in 
every 400 persons in the United States. By World War I this inci- 
dence had been reduced to 1 in every 1,500. And that was substan- 
tiated by a Public Health Service survey. And, of course, the figure 
here that we would like to arrive at, if possible, is this figure that we 
had in World War II, where the male age group—and, of course, 
some female—from 18 to 38, being examined by Selective Service— 
and the medical services were very well schooled as to how to detect 
drug addiction, and there was 1 in every 10,000 of the general popu- 
lation about that time. I think between 1938 and 1948 addiction had 
reached an irreducible minimum. 

Senator Dantex. Let me see if I understood that last statement. 
Would you mind repeating that last statement, Mr. Commissioner ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Between 1938 and 1948 addiction had been reduced 
to 1 in every 10,000 of the population. Now, that also was true of 
Canada at that time. So we just go parallel from year to year. 

At that time the medical services were very alert in the Army, 
and they rejected every drug addict. This new wave of drug addic- 
tion began shortly after 1948, and I might say it was about 1948 when 
we were so hard-pressed to fill up the Lexington Institution that Con- 
gress had its eyes on Lexington. They thought it should be closed, 
because we could not find enough addicts to keep going, and we were 
losing men. The men just could not locate addicts or peddlers, and 
they ‘got pretty well disgusted with their jobs. 

But that situation soon changed with the opening of the sealanes 
from Europe and from the Far East, and soon we had this wave of 
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heroin addiction which almost engulfed us. But I think we were 
alerted to what was going to happen. Of course, we did not have 
sufficient men. The cities and States were not set up. But things are 
going much better now. i? 

Senator Wetker. Mr. Chairman. I have met the Commissioner 
before on other hearings. I think it is appropriate at this time that 
he define for the record what is heroin, whether or not it is poisonous. 
It just seems to me that with his figures here showing the vast increase 
in the use of that drug we should have that here. 

Mr. Anstincer. Heroin is a derivative of opium. You first make 
morphine from opium and use acetic anhydride—that chemical will 
be of _ to you later—and you make heroin from morphine. Heroin 
is probably about four times stronger than morphine. 

In 1922 Congress decided that heroin was such a dangerous drug 
that they outlawed it. They refused to permit the importation of 
opium for the manufacture of heroin. So we were probaly the first 
country to outlaw the manufacture and use of heroin. Our various 
international committees have reported that this drug is not indis- 
pensable, that it has such dangerous habit-forming properties, addic- 
tion-forming properties, a habit that is so hard to break, it is worse 
than any other form of drug addiction that we know, because it does 
cause physical and moral destruction. 

Some of the medical authorities do not entirely agree with that, 
but the truth is that that drug has been outlawed in every country of 
the world except five. C anada outlawed it—Canada was one of the 
last to outlaw it—but they outlawed it last year. 

Now, naturally, the stocks that are still in use in Canada will be 
used by the medical profession. But even the United Kingdom and 
Switzerland, a country that we thought certainly would not abandon 
the use of heroin 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Commissioner, could you tell the countries 
that have not outlawed it ? 

Mr. AnsuinGer. Albania, Bahrein, Belgium, Hungary, and Para- 
guay. Italy has not permanently prohibited heroin but has tempo- 
rarily suspended the production. 

Is that right, Mr. Curran? 

Mr. Curran. I think that is right. 

Mr. Ansutincer. Those five countries have not outlawed heroin. 
The World Health Organization’s commission on narcotic dru 
has used every effort to make that drug outlawed throughout the world, 
which it practically isnow. Russia has outlawed it. It has been out- 
lawed in almost every country. It isnot produced. Mind you, heroin 
comes from opium. I comes from opium that is smuggled out of Tur- 
key, Iran, India, and Yugoslavia. It is made into heroin in clandes- 
tine laboratories and smuggled into this country. [ do not know that 
we have any clandestine laboratories here, because you would have 

to— 


Senator Wetxker. In the Far East there is certain opium smuggled 
out of the Far East? 


Mr. Anstincer. There is a considerable amount of heroin coming 
out of China. 


Senator Danret. You mean Red China? 
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Mr. Anstincer. Red China, yes, sir; and a lot coming out through 
Burma and through Thailand and Hong Kong. Japan has a very, 
very terrible heroin problem today. 

I think that your committee should pay very close attention to this 
heroin problem because—— 

Senator WeLxer. Mr. Commissioner, you did not name Red China 
in the five countries who failed to outlaw it. 

Mr. Anstincer. According to the legislation of Red China they 
prohibit it. They prohibit the manufacture and the use. 

Senator WeLKrER. Now, I would like to ask you one question for the 
record, Mr. Commissioner. What is the prospectus? What is the 
future for an addict, a user of heroin, if he fails to submit to cure? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. It is not very bright. It is very dark. 

a WELKER. It is death, isit not? We are all looking for that 
end but 

Mr. Ansuincer. Yes. But he will die quicker than the average 
person. He will cut off probably more than a third of his life if he 
continues using heroin because of the damage that it does to his body. 

Senator Wetxer. I see. Thank you. 

Senator Danret. Mr. Commissioner, we are, of course, going into 
the sources of supply of heroin and other drugs that are coming into 
the country later in your testimony or whenever you desire to do so. 
But while you are on the subject here about Red China, you testified 
before our Internal Security Committee already this year that actually 
the manufacture of the drug is being encouraged in Cammmaaiiat China 
in violation of their own laws. Is that the true picture, even up to 
date ? 

Mr. Anstrncer. Up to date and continuing. Now, on behalf of 
the United States I have made four statements at the United Nations, 
well documented, in relation to the traffic out of Communist China. 
At the last session, which just wound up here the 12th of May, 2 weeks 
ago, I made this statement which I will submit for the record as to 
the illicit traffic in the Far East. 

Now, this was not only supported by the delegate of Nationalist 
China, but he had at his command probably much better information 
than we have because of his contacts on the Chinese mainland. 

Now, the Polish delegate and the Russian delegate said that these 
charges were fantastic, as they have before. Of course, coming out of 
Peiping you get these news releases that this is pure slander, and so on. 
However, in rebuttal I was able to produce the reports of the Govern- 
ment of Burma, which showed that they had made 500 seizures of 
opium across the Burma border, which is right on the border of 
Yunnan, and had also made many seizures of crude morphine. Crude 
morphine is the drug from which heroin is obtained. 

The Government of Thailand also made a report showing that the 
source was Red China. Then we go on to Hong Kong, and, of course, 
the traffic flows through Hong Kong, although the British authorities 
have done a great deal in suppressing the traffic. 

Then the Japanese report and the reports from South Korea—and 
in rebuttal I confronted them with all this information. Of course, I 
did get a reply to that because that was also documentation in addition 
to this report I would like to submit for the record. 
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Senator DanieL. We will receive this report on the illicit narcotic 
traffic in the Far East and mark that as the next exhibit, Exhibit 9. 
Exhibit 9 will be found in the appendix of the record, pp. 275-279.) 
Senator Danret. As I understand it, now, in this report you charged 
that the Government officials of Red China in violation of their own 
laws are encouraging the manufacture and the exportation of heroin 
and opium. And for what purpose, just to summarize? I know that 
before the Internal Security Committee you seemed to feel that it was 
not only to make money to prosecute the efforts of their Government, 
but also to cause destruction and deterioration among people in the 
free countries to which this drug is being sent. Did you repeat that at 
the U. N. in May ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. I certainly did. And that has been covered in four 
statements year after year at the United Nations and has been sup- 
ported by other documentation by other countries. They have ex- 
changed heroin for strategic materials. They use trusted couriers to 
make deliveries and bring back the gold. 

As I reported in South Korea, the police of South Korea who were in 
the Bureau here just about a year ago reported that they had arrested 
24 young Communists who had been schooled in a Communist school 
in North Rashin, who had come into South Korea as refugees with 
heroin in one hand and gold in the other for the purpose of spreading 
addiction and corruption, and we are now sending young men to the 
hospital at Lexington as a result of that problem. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Danrex. All right, Mr. Commissioner. You may proceed. 
You are on page 2 of your written statement, are you ? 

Mr. Ansutincer. I wandered off that a bit. 

Senator Danret. We got you off a bit. It is not your fault. You 
do not mind being interrupted with questions during this written 
statement; do you? 

Mr. Anstincer. Not at any time, sir. 

Senator Danrex. Fine. 

Mr. Anstincer. I have two pages there on treatment. I think that 
would be probably more—— 

Senator Dantet. Before you leave this matter of the extent of 
addiction, on page 2 down at the very bottom of the page, you give 
the percentages of the addiction that had been reported to you thus 
far be age groups: Under 21, 13.1 percent. As you pointed out al- 
ready the largest concentration was in the age group of 21 to 30. 

Now, I notice at the very bottom of the page you say: 


A further study of the group under 21 years of age revealed that 87.61 percent 
of this group were 18 years old or over. 


In other words, it would appear there from that last statement 
. very small percentage of these addicts are under 18. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Anstincer. That is true. I think that figure would be around 
390, that we have counted to this date. 

Senator Dantet. In other words, from your report on the record, 
which you say is about half complete, you have about how many ? 

Mr. Anstincer. 390. 

Senator Dante. 390? 
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Mr. Ansuincer. Yes, sir. 

Now, I think this matter of treatment could be best covered, Mr. 
Chairman, by the Surgeon General. After all, I threw this in here 
just from some observations that we have made. You will probably 
want to go into that with the Surgeon General at greater length. 

Senator DantreL. We are certainly glad to have your views on that, 
too, Mr. Commissioner, if there is anything that you wish to emphasize 
there. 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, the only thing that I wish to greatly empha- 
size is that you cannot get on with treatment unless it is compulsory. 
It must be compulsory, ‘and I think in the hearings in Canada that is 
very, very well demonstrated, that treatment must be compulsory. 
That is, I think, fundamental in approaching this problem, Senator, 
because the experience at Lexington with a volunteer going in there 
under his own steam without compulsion is that he walks out in 2 
weeks, and after that, when he goes in, he must go in under a State 
commitment. 

May I continue, Senator? 

Senator DanteL. Mr. Commissioner, I hate to go back to this sub- 
ject of your statistics on addiction, but I have some special questions 
I want to ask you about something that I note here. 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danrez. Since we passed those figures, would it be better 
to take them up later? I am going to refer particularly to Ohio 
figures and figures in Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantreu. Would it be better to take them up at a later point 
in your testimony ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Any time, Senator. I did want to devote just a 
little time, because after all, about 40 percent of our work is in the 
control of the legitimate trade, and I think the honorable Senators 
should know what our work is in relation to the control of the legiti- 
mate trade. 

Senator Dantet. I will agree. You proceed with that. 

Mr. Ansuiincer. Yes; because that is an important side of this 
problem. 

We issue permits to import crude narcotics and to export narcotic 
drugs, and we limit the manufacture of narcotics to the medical needs 
of the United States. And we have some 200,000 registrants who 
are registered with the Internal Revenue Service. This limit on the 
amount of drugs manufactured is imposed under the terms of the 1931 
convention to limit the manufacture of narcotic drugs, and we super- 
vise the factories. In fact, we supervise the control of distribution 
from the time the opium is ‘imported right down to the ultimate con- 
sumer. In fact, we check on every grain. And we manufacture now 
for 160 million ‘people, and you will not find narcotics of American 

manufacture in the illicit traffic either here or in Canada—and, of 





course, we have this long border, too—you will not see any flow from 
any of the factories or any of the wholesale houses out of those fac- 
tories. You will not find any diversion. You find complete control, 
and that is brought about by a very excellent arrangement of coopera- 
tion with the trade, with the medical profession, and with the pharma- 
ceutical profession. The only diversion that you will find is the 
forgery of prescriptions, of course, which goes on in every country, 
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and the robbery of drugstores, and I think you cannot lay one finger 

on the drug trade in this country or the professions for having in any 
way contributed to this spread of addiction. Certainly not any of 
them handle heroin. So heroin is not handled as a commodity by any 
of these people. 

Senator Dantev. Do you still find an occasional exception to the 
rule you have just stated, of someone in the medical profession or in 
a drugstore violating the law and giving drugs to addicts? 

Mr. Anstincer. We would report about 17 pharmacists to the State 
boards. We make the reports to the State boards for revocation of 
license, about 17 in 1 year. That is less than 1 in every 2 States, and 
as to the medical profession, we do have difficulties there, but they are 

very quickly brought to light, because on every order issued by a 
doctor or a druggist, a copy of that order goes to one of our field offi- 
cers, and he is able immediately to spot places where unusual purchases 
are made, and he would go right in to make an investigation. We do 
not make shotgun investigations of the registrant, only where there is 
suspicion or there is reason to believe that he has purchased an unusual 
amount. 

So for that reason what was at one time a rather substantial diver- 
sion traffic through the medical profession has gone way down. 

Senator Danrev. And the medical association itself, of course, 
cooperates in every way in getting rid of the few exceptions? 

Mr. Ansiincer. In every case the medical boards of the various 
States, when we present them with all of the evidence and testify 
in cases, have been very good about suspending or revoking licenses 
of persistent violators. So that is really not a serious problem. 

Senator Dante. Can you give us an estimate of the quantity and 
value of the legitimate narcotics imported into the country for legiti- 
mate medical needs? 

Mr. Ansitncer. It would amount to about $10 million. It is $3 a 
pound, and about 350,000 ime of opium imported into the United 
States for medical needs. Now, 85 percent of that goes into codeine, as 
an antitussin, or for cough mixtures. The consumption of morphine 
has dropped way down in this country. ‘The consumption for medical 
needs has almost fallen in half in spite of the increased population. 
It is codeine that accounts for 80 percent of our imports. That is 350,- 
000 pounds, and roughly the figure would be, with shipping costs and 
everything involved, around $10 million. 

That would be the initial cost. That is before, of course, it goes into 
the plant for manufacture and distribution. Of course, when you get 
down to the pharmacist level you pay so much for a prescription. 

We could give you an estimate of that, but I think $10 million is a 
fair estimate of the trade as such. 

Senator Danre.. Now, under the law do you, as the Commissioner, 
set the amount of raw opium that may be imported for legitimate 
purposes ? 

Mr. Anstincer. After consultation with the Public Health Service 
as to the medical needs of the country. We set the amount that may 
come in, and we import only from Turkey, Iran, and India. 

Senator Daniet. Only from Turkey, Iran, and India? 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes,sir. They are the opium-producing countries. 
They are 3 of the 7 countries that are concerned with limitation of 
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production under this opium protocol, which the Senate ratified last 
year. 

F Senator Danret. Now, do we have any illegal drugs being imported 
into our country from any of these three countries, ‘Turkey, Iran, and 
India ? 

Mr. AnstiNncer. There are sources. There is a diversion by the 
farmer. It isa little difficult for those countries to control the farmer 
way back in Anatolia. 

We conducted a joint operation with the Syrian-Lebanese-Turk- 
ish police and we found that most of the diversion was from the 
farmer in Turkey, but rather swift action was taken. 

Now, I would say the largest opium diversion today, according to 
the records that we had at the United Nations—probably Iran ac- 
counted for a lot of the opium that was diverted. We did not get so 
much in this country. Most of it stayed around the Near East there. 

Senator Danret. We will come back to the question on this. 

Senator Welker, did you have any questions concerning these coun- 
tries from which we are getting our legitimate supply of raw opium ? 

Senator We.Lkerr. No, I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dantext. Mr. Commissioner, you have given us the value 
of our imports of raw opium for legal uses. What would be your 
estimate of the money value of the narcotics being imported into this 
country for illegal uses? Let us take the value, of course, based on the 
resale in this country, and then compare that with what is the value 
from the exporting country. 

Mr. Anstincer. Legitimately you could buy heroin at, say, $12 an 
ounce. With all of the countries abroad that are manufacturing 
heroin today that manufacture is pretty much under control. So you 
get heroin from additional sources like Lebanon. You will pay $5 
an ounce there. I will speak in terms of ounces there so that we will 
keep the record straight on that. You could buy an ounce for $100. 
By the time it reached the illicit market, the retailer, the user, he would 
pay roughly in the nature of between $3,000 and $4,000 for an ounce. 
Everybody would take a cut at it. 

Now, this is a significant fact. Up in Canada I noticed, according 
to the testimony, an ounce would go up to about $8,000 there, which is 
really fantastic. I would not be a bit surprised if in some places in 
this country an ounce, cut along the way, would finally retail at, say 
$5,000 or $6,000. 

But based on those figures, the ultimate user, what he pays, I would 
say the heroin traffic would result in, say, an economic loss to the 
country of around between $300 million and $400 million. 

Now, that is what the communities are paying for this traffic. 

Senator Dante. Do you include in that figure of $400 million the 
purchaser, the addicts? 

Mr. Anstincer. I am trying to bring out the figure, the money that 
he is paying for that heroin. Now, he gets that money through theft 
or through robbery, through unlawful activities. Sometimes if he 
is stealing he must steal a little more than $10 a day, which is the 
average cost of addiction. Now, that would run up to around between 
$300 million and $400 million. And that is the economic loss to the 
communities in this country. 

Senator Danret. You mean to say that addicts are spending that 
much money for illegal narcotics in this country ? 
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Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danre.. Per year? 

Mr. Ansttncer. I think that is a fair estimate based on the amount 
that the addict pays for his daily needs of heroin, which might be 1 
grain or 2 grains, depending on how much it is cut or how many 
capsules he will take during the day. And, of course, then there is 
also the industrial loss, because the fellow does not work. He is out 
committing crime. He is engaged in a life of crime. So you can see 
the problem here for the enforcement officer. There are not too many 
of us, you know. 

Senator We.ker. That is a loss to the community, too, a loss of time 
of the enforcement officers, jails, food, court appearances, and the fee 
of justice. 

Mr. Ansiincer. That should be added to my estimate. 

Senator Wetker. Mr. Commissioner, what has been the reason why 
morphine has gone down so far in the legitimate usage of it here in our 
country? Has it been caused by the synthetic drugs or anything of 
that nature ? 

Mr. Anstrncer. From the medical point of view, the synthetic drug 
has caught up with morphine and has now passed it, certainly in a 
State like California, where they have the triplicate prescription that 
the doctor fills out and a copy of that goes into the State enforcement. 
agency, and they are able to make a count, just as we are counting 
addicts. They are able to make a count, and the synthetics in Cali- 
fornia have already gone ahead of morphine, but, of course, not 
codeine now, because so far there has been no synthetic to replace 
codeine. 

Senator Werker. I noticed in your book from reading it—and I 
want to thank you for that fine book—you discuss codeine as not one 
of the major habit-forming drugs at all; it is used with other things 
for coughs 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Weiker. And pain, and things of that nature. 

Mr. ANstincer. Congress passed a law here last year which will 
enable a doctor to phone in a prescription to a druggist, and he can 
make a note of, say, a nonaddicting drug. Now, we are going to give 
the doctors and the druggists that relief. We have an advisory com- 
mittee appointed composed of the professions and the industry and 
some very distinguished scientists who will advise me as to what can 
be placed on that list, where the doctor can safely phone in a prescrip- 
tion; the druggists can fill it right on the spot, and it will relieve the 
doctor and the druggist of a great deal of trouble. And I think you 
will find that we will have codeine, codeine in mixtures—that is, : 
codeine compound, like codeine with aspirin, and so on—which will 
be of great help to the profession. 

I am sure without knowing it, Canada has done the same thing, I 
believe, last year. So we just seem to walk along here together on 
both the legitimate and with respect to the illicit traffic. 

Senator Dantet. Did you say there are about 200,000 registrants 
for legal uses? 

Mr. ANsiincer. Yes, sir; there are about 200,000 registrants for 
legal uses. 

Senator Danrex. Those are the druggists and doctors ? 
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Mr. AnstincEer. Druggists, doctors, wholesalers, pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, and drug manufacturers, and there the relationship 
certainly could not be improved, because the trade and the profession 
have complete confidence in the work of the city and the State and 
the Federal officer. There is complete cooperation and a feeling of 
confidence between the enforcement oflicer—he does not act like a 
policeman, in other words. He is more in the nature of a fatherly 
adviser. 

And one thing about these professions: They lean on the enforce- 
ment officer a great deal for advice. If they have problems coming 
up, they do not hesitate to call him. In other words, they are not 
afraid of the law, because they are law-abiding citizens, and they try 
to carry out the narcotic law. 

I think you will probably find, because I have heard doctors and 
pharmacists say this, that the narcotic law is the only law that is 
enforced, and I am speaking, of course, of the legitimate use of nar- 
cotics. They feel that that law is adequately enforced; it is fairly 
enforced, and we never have criticism. 

Maybe once in a while there may be a little difficulty coming up, 
but there is one facet of this problem that is in very good shape. 

Senator WeLtxer. Mr. Commissioner, granted that there are just a 
few diversions in the legitimate distribution of this traffic, what are 
those diversions? Let us pin them down. 

Mr. Anstincer. You are speaking of diversions by the registrant? 

Sen:itor Weiker. The legitimate registrant. 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, occasionally there is what we would call an 
unlawful sale of paregoric. Now and then you will find there is a 
weak link probably in a State ; the addict gets to know a doctor who will 
issue prescriptions without making too close an examination. Prob- 
ably he is so busy he cannot take care of all his work, and sooner or 
later he starts to issue prescriptions and the addicts begin flocking 
to him. But he does not go too far. We always catch up with him 
very quickly, and certainly he is brought to heel very quickly. 

Now, that is the only form of diversion. There is very little in 
the way of, say, unlawful sales right out of a doctor’s office. We do 
not see that, not any more. 

Now and then we will get in to a doctor who is writing a lot of 
prescriptions and writing them for addicts without medical need. 
In fact, there are some doctors who feel that you have no right to 
challenge him on what kind of prescription or to whom he should 
give a prescription. But the Supreme Court has ruled otherwise. 

Senator We.xer. Mr. Commissioner, I have not talked to the chair- 
man about this next question, and I noticed that you wanted to shy 
away from it a moment ago because you were not a medical man. 
But I know that thousands of Americans, all of us, would be interested 
in your recommendation—yes, your enlightenment of the American 
people—as to the treatment of drug addicts. 





As I understand it, you have the reduction diet, or the cold-turkey 
treatment. I wish you would tell us what is the prospectus for the 
future for an addict, how he can be cured, disregarding the fact 
that is in the realm of Public Health or someone else. You have 
been in this business longer than almost anyone that I know of, and I 
would like your opinion on that. 
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Mr. Ansuincer. Well, we saw many cures by the “cold-turkey 
method” before we had hospitals. In other words, these men were 
sent to prison and they were not given any reduction treatment. That 
is rather a horrible experience for an addict to go through. He 
remembers that, and that might keep him off drugs for a while. 

Now, mind you, I am not recommending it, but I am just telling 


you what I have seen. 


Senator Dantex. Is that what you mean by the “cold-turkey 
method” ¢ 

Mr. ANnsLiIncer. Complete withdrawal; complete and absolute 
withdrawal; immediate withdrawal. 

I think there was testimony before Mr. Curran’s committee there 
that the doctors who had experience with that had never seen a death 
result because of the severe withdrawal treatments. But I think this 
treatment carried out in Lexington is much more humane. They do 
shove them over to dolophine. They do transfer them to dolophine or 
methadon, which is a drug that will sort of carry them off and e: rry 
them down easily and drop them rather easily. There are very few 
withdrawal sy mptoms. 

Then I think the time that the addict spends in an institution is of 
great importance, because if he spends only 3 or 4 months in an insti- 
tution, I do not think it is enough. I think certainly the cures that 
1 have seen are men who have been forced a remain in institutions 
over an extended period, and I mean over a yea 

In my observation I am supported by many ; Federal judges who 
sometimes impose a rather severe sentence on a man in possession or 
upon a nurse who has violated the law, solely with the idea of keeping 
him in an institution under confinement until such time as probably 
the cells in his body will undergo a complete change and he gets it out 
of his mind as well as out of his body. 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Commissioner, one concluding question. 
With respect to the “cold-turkey treatment” of the addict, that is, 
the sudden withdrawal of the drug, whatever it might be, does that 
not have an effect upon the addict who wants to cure himself but will 
not submit to the rather severe treatment of the “cold-turkey treat- 
ment” and will not volunteer his body to that “cold-turkey treatment.’ 

Mr. Anstrxcer. Yes. He will remember cold turkey, but he will 
not remember the soft treatment. 

Senator Weixer. That is right. And therefore he will hesitate to 
volunteer to go into Lexington or any place else? 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, they hesitate to volunteer for any treatment. 

Until you get compulsory commitment of the drug ad lict, I think we 
are not going to get very far in getting the addict off the street. Of 
course, there are other facets of this problem with relation to sen- 
tencing the trafficker that I am sure you will go into at great length, 
which is another side of the problem. I think that you will find that 
the two outstanding things about this whole problem are to punish 
that trafficker and to—and Mr. Curran agrees with me 100 percent— 
to punish the trafficker and to compel the addict to take treatment. 
And again here, I want you to have the benefit of Mr. Curran’s dis- 
tinguished counsel, who has been in this business a oo time, and 
he is just as much of an expert as anyone, and that is, do not let any- 
one confuse you about the trafficker. 
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Now, we often find the courts will say, “Well, now, I have here this 
poor drug addict. He only peddles to take care of himself.” 

Well, I hope the honorable Senators are not taken in with that 
sort of thing, because that adidct will peddle a capsule or he will 
peddle a kilo or a thousand ounces or a ton if hecan. Now, 70 percent 
of those we send to prison are addicts. 

Now, mind you, we are only making peddler cases, and we are turn- 
ing over all enforcement of possession or addiction to the local author- 
ities s, and we are taking care of the international, the interstate, and 
the wholesale traffic. 

You should make no distinction, and I will be challenged on this 
plenty, and you will hear a lot of testimony to the contrary. That is 
why I want Mr. Curran to tell you that in our opinion, when that man 
sells, he should have the maximum penalty of the law, and then you 
will begin to see addiction reduced such as you have seen in Lubbock, 
Tex. 

The judge there gave the limit to all peddlers who came before 
him, and that was the end of traffic in Lubbock. And the same thing 
is true up in New Jersey or over here in Baltimore. It does not 
matter whether he is an addict or a peddler. He is getting the maxi- 
mum sentence, and the judge over there said recently to a man who 
came into him twice— 

Evidently the last sentence did not deter you. Well, this one will. And if it 
does not, I will go to the legislature and get it doubled. 

Mr. Gasqur. Commissioner, does that account for the fact that out 
of 117 arrests in Baltimore in 1954, 105 convictions resulted ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. That is very true. Their record is so good—that 
record there—if you saw the record 2 years ago, it would not look too 
good. That is since the courts in Baltimore have practically rid the 
city of the narcotic traffic, by imposing the maximum sentence under 
the Maryland State law. 

There was an attempt made to repeal that law, but the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the American Legion saw to it that 
it was not repealed. 

Senator Danret. Mr. Commissioner, we are going to have several 
questions of that nature, I can see already from Senator Welker’s 
notes and from several that I have made here, about some of the 
enforcement problems in these various cities and States that you have 
listed as being among the top as far as the traffic is concerned. I 
would like especially to ask you during the noon hour to refer to the 
situation in Michigan, particularly in Detroit, if you will take just a 
moment or have one of your assistants do so, and the District of 
Columbia, Buffalo, N. Y., Ohio—there may be others—but we would 
like for you to make a comparison of the addictions, arrests, and 
convictions there, and give us this additional information concerning 
these cities if it is possible. 

Could you give us something about local enforcement in those 
cities and what men you have available, either your own or from the 
local police departments, who are equipped to handle narcotic cases? 
Could you bring that with you after lunch ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danie.. And then what about your own force? Can you 
give us some figures after we return as to the number of enforcement 
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people that you have and any idea as to where they are located in 
the country? 

Mr. Anstincer. Mr. Chairman, I shall submit for the record, but 
not for publication, the distribution of our force. ) 

Senator Danret. Suppose you hold that in your own file, and in 
executive session we will decide as to whether it should go in the 
record. 

Mr. Ansiincer. Yes. 

Senator Danie. But I would like for you to give us such figures as 
can be made public this afternoon concerning your own force in these 
highly concentrated areas and what are the States and cities doing 
about the problem in these areas. 

Mr. ANsLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Will you touch on that this afternoon? 

Mr. Ansuincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danre.. And also I might say this: Mr. Curran, counsel 
for the Canadian Senate’s committee, has agreed to testify this after- 
noon, and, since you have identified him as an expert in this matter, 
I am sure that he will back up some of the things you have said 
about him. 

Mr. Curran. I will disclaim that. 

Senator Danie.. He said he will disclaim that characterization. 
However, we have the chairman of the Railroad Commission of 
Texas, General Thompson, who once defined an expert witness as 
simply an ordinary witness away from home. He could come under 
that definition, but I am sure that he can also qualify under your 
definition, and I am happy that he will testify this afternoon. 

It seems to me that we will need you back this afternoon for a 
considerable time. We have interrupted you so much. We should 
like to get back to your prepared statement. We will work until 
12:30, unless they call us before. We will work until they call us. 
So if you would like to go back to your prepared statement, that 
will be fine. 

Mr. Ansurncer. I would like to cover the international work this 
afternoon, some of our problems with certain countries. I am sure 
you will be interested in one source there, with which we are having 
considerable trouble. 

I would also like briefly to go into the work of the United Nations 
Narcotic Commission. 

I have here a chart which we have prepared. It is another chart. 
Here is something that I would like to introduce into the record while 
we are talking on drug addiction. This is something which the United 
Nations very kindly prepared for us, and this is a summary of State 
legislation in the United States relating to the treatment of drug 
addiction. ‘They were able to make a very fine analysis of our laws, 
our State laws, in relation to addiction, and, reading it over, you will 
see that we are very weak. There are very few States with such a 
thing as compulsory commitment. 

There are many, of course, with voluntary commitment, which does 
not exist, and some with no commitment at all. 

I would like to insert that into the record, because it should be very 
valuable to you and to your staff. 

Senator Danrex. It certainly will be. We will make that a part 
of the appendix and list that as exhibit 10. 
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(Exhibit No. 10 will be found in the appendix to the record.) 

Mr. Ansiincer. Then I would also like to give you for the record 
a statement here of minimum mandatory sentences for ar son, burglary, 
forgery, larceny, kidnaping, and rape, and show you that for heroin 
traffic, which is much more vicious than many of these, the minimum 
sentences are far below. Could I insert that into the record ! 

Senator Dantex. That will be received and inserted into the appen- 
dix as exhibit No. 11. 

Mr. Anstincer. That will be exceedingly helpful to you. 

(Exhibit No. 11 will be found in the appendix to the record. ) 

Senator Dantet. Now, wait just a minute, Mr. Commissioner. Does 
that show also the minimum sentences on narcotics traffic? 

Mr. Anstincer. No, sir. I can give you that very briefly insofar as 
Federal and State legislation are concerned. 

Senator Danret. I am wondering if as exhibit 12 we could insert 
a table showing minimum sentences on violations of the various State 
drug laws. That will be made exhibit 12. 

(Exhibit No. 12 will be found in the appendix to the record.) 

Mr. Anstrncer. Now, here is another exhibit I wish that you would 
have, and that is the result of chemical analyses of drugs seized. 
again, that is heroin—again we will confine this to heroin—seized 
and purchased for the fiscs “al year 1954, and this shows the purity of the 
drug. As, for instance, you get out to Hawaii, the purity is 85 percent, 
being close to the Far East. When you eet to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Atlanta, Louisville, and Detroit, the purity goes down to 5 
percent. 

I hope that you will agree with me that, because of our efforts in 
destroying the clandestine laboratories abroad and trying to destroy 
these interstate and international rings, we are bringing down this 
purity. These drugs would be pure—in fact, not too many years ago, 
you did not have to adulterate heroin. You could get it in New York 
at $12 an ounce. You could get 1,000 ounces if you wanted. You did 
not have to adulterate it. There was sufficient on the market, but 
because of international conventions, the manufacture being limited 
in all those countries like Switzerland, France, Holland, and else- 
where, driving all of this traffic underground, we now get this situa- 
tion here where re, say, in Minneapolis the purity of the drt ug goes down 
to 3.64 percent. 

Now, if you pick up a drug addict, he only has a needle habit. If he 
has to spend the night in prison, he does not go through withdrawal 
symptoms. He has a yawn and a sneeze and his withdrawal is just 
about over. 

When you have this percentage pure, now, in New York City, being 
close to the market there from Lebanon and other European countries, 
it is 49 percent. In San Francisco it jumps up to 70 percent because 
there you have proximity to Mexico and the Far East. But in places 
like Baltimore and even here in Washington, the purity would go 
down to 5 percent. 

I would like to submit that for the record so that you can study it, 
because it does show a picture that you should have. 

Senator Danteu. Yes. We will receive that and make it part of the 
appendix as exhibit 13. 


(Exhibit No. 13 will be found in the appendix to the record.) 
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Senator Danie. Now, Mr. Commissioner, a moment ago when you 
said that you figured that the addicts were paying between $300 
million and $400, million a year for illicit drugs in this country, I 
suppose that those figures are based on the final diluted drug that is 
sold in the various places. 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Daniexv. In other words, in some places, in Hawai, for 
instance, they may be paying a price for 85-percent heroin that is 
somewhat comparable to the purchase made in New York of only 
5 percent pure; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Ansutincer. Yes. New York is much higher. Of course, the 
addict in Hawaii will build up a tolerance for that pure drug. This 
fellow getting only 5 percent here, he probably has got to use 12 or 14 
caps a day i in order to satisfy his requirements. The fellow in Hawaii 
probably only has to use three caps a day because he gets his daily 
requirement through a pure drug. 

However there has been—and California is experiencing this diffi- 
culty right now—a number of cases where some of the traflic there 
has been supplied from New York. The drug now is heavily diluted. 
By the time it gets there, it has been cut 3 or 4 times. So the addicts, 
being accustomed to that drug, might by chance buy some of this 
heroin from Communist China, and “that is the end of him. He just 
takes an overdose, not intentionally, but with such a high concen- 
tration of heroin, and there are deaths reported in California as a 
result of taking this highly concentrated heroin from the Far East. 

Senator Danie. And if an addict in New York should get hold of 
the highly concentrated heroin, it would mean quick death for him, 
too, would it not ¢ 

Mr. Ansuincer. And it has happened. 

Senator Daniev. I notice in the Attorney General’s report from 
New York City that one of the main things he stresses is the many 
deaths occurring in New York in recent years from overdoses of 
heroin. 

Mr. Awnstincer. And that is accidental. It is not a matter of 
suicide. If is just not being able to determine the purity of heroin 
on a capsule. 

Senator DanreL. Now, what is the average dose of heroin that an 
addict would use? I guess from what you said it would depend on 
what he is used to. 

Mr. Ansiincer. It depends 

Senator Dantet. In what part of the country he lives. 

Mr. Ansuincer. In what part of the country, and what tolerance 
he has built up in his system. 

Senator Danret. Would you strike an average figure? 

Mr. Anstrncer. Yes. I would say between 1 and 2 grains. 

Senator Danret. And how much would that average ‘cost be to the 
addict per day ? 

Mr. ican, That would cost about $10 a day, $10 or more. It 
certainly would be a minimum of $10. 

Senator Daniet. And then how long would that last him? That 
would be an addict that would have to have it every day; is that 
right ? 
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Mr. Ansuincer. He would have to have it every day three times a 
day. He is not like the alcoholic who can take a drink today and 
then have another drink next week. He must have his injection 
every 8 hours; otherwise the habit descends upon him and he has these 
horrible withdrawal symptons. 

Senator Wetker. Mr. Commissioner, I think from what you have 
recently testified to, it more than ever emphasizes your point that you 
do not want this committee to be misled by bleeding hearts who are 
acting through sympathy for the poor addict who also pushes in the 
name of the gang or sells, and by his sale can liquidate and ruin thou- 
sands of people in the community. 

Mr. AnsutncGer. I think there will be a lot of propaganda by the 
drug addict to legalize his supply. Mr. Curran has heard this thing 
all over Canada. He can give you some very, very pertinent infor- 
mation on that particular question. The addict will certainly put 
into play a lot of propaganda for your committee to legalize his 
supply of narcotics. In other words, what it would mean would just 
be sentencing these people to a life of—you would be sentencing them 
to a lifetime slavery of drug addiction, with no hope for a cure. 

Senator WELKER. In other words, the pusher or the wholesaler, who 
is also an addict, if he cuts the percentage of true heroin, say down 
to 5 percent, and sells it to an addict out in the Midwest who has no 
other source of supply, he takes the money away from the addict and 
his family, and causes him to be a criminal, causes him to be a true 
drug addict, and as a result our Nation is harmed that much. 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Werker. Thank you very much. 

Senator DanieL. Now, Mr. Commissioner, not only will some ad- 
dicts advocate legalization of the narcotic drugs in treatment in that 
manner but is it true that some people, even in the medical profession, 
some citizens who really mean well, are advocating that narcotics be 
legalized and that shots be given to the true addicts in order to cut out 
the illicit peddlers and the organized crime ? 

Now, I am not saying, you understand, that I agree with that, be- 
‘ause this committee should keep an open mind. At this moment I 
certainly would not agree with it, but 1 would like to hear both sides. 

Now, is it not true that you do have some people in the medical pro- 
fession, some people who are not addicts, who lave a sympathy with 
the addicts and think that you should legalize narcotics and give them 
free treatments? 

Mr. ANsLINGER. Yes. There is a considerable minority group who 
advocates that, including some attorneys who think that is the answer 
to the problem. 

Well, it is not done any place in the world. It is against all of the 
nine treaties that we have entered into with countries. There is only 
1 place in the world—well, there are 3 places in the world where that 
isdone. There is a transitory condition there in India and Pakistan, 
where the eating of opium will cease in 1958, and they have registered 
their last opium smoker in both of those places. So there is only one. 
There is only one country which still permits the so-called ambulatory 


treatment of drug addiction through pipe smoking, and that is in 
Thailand. 
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Now, this same group, however, when you ask them whether they 
would do the same thing, set up bars for alcoholics, they pull back on 
that, but they have no answer for the marihuana smoker. ( ‘ertainly 
I just could not conceive of the Government setting up legalized stores 
to sell marihuana cigarettes or cocaine. 

Frequently you run into a cocaine user. Now, are we going to 
legalize cocaine addiction, when almost any doctor will tell you that 
if you were not crazy before you take cocaine, you are afterward. 

So here we had clinics in the United States. We had this system for 
several years all over the United States. We have a bulletin that 
is published by the Government Printing Office showing the experience 
all through the United States, and they were closed 

Senator Daniev. You mean, these free doses of drugs were tried in 
our own country ¢ 

Mr. Anstincer. Morphine in our own country in the early twenties, 
and they were closed in New York by action of the State legislature. 
They spread addiction and spread crime and they were c losed all over 
the United States at the urgent recommendation of the American 
Medical Association. 

Senator Danret. Have you read a recent national magazine article 
advocating that drugs be legalized for true addicts ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes; I read that article. 

Senator DanieL. Do you disagree with it ? 

Mr. Anstincer. It is full of a lot of misinformation. I do not 
think they would convince many people. It was written by two 
doctors. I doubt very much whether they have ever seen a drug 
addict. 

Senator WELKER. You mean to tell me that that is being published 
in a national magazine of some repute in America ? 

Mr. Ansirncer. Well, it has been published in Coronet magazine. 
There was an article in Harper’s. There was an article in the Yale 
Law Review, and you run into it very frequently. 

On the other hand, there are also articles which oppose that sort of 
thing, but you do not see those in the very popular magazines, because 
this always results in controversy. It is a controversial subject, and 
it probably sells better than the article by the fellow who has had a 
lot of experience with drug addicts. They will not publish his stuff. 
He has got to find some small medical journal where he is able to 
get his article in opposition published. 

But I do think, and I would recommend it, that the committee hear 
some proponents and hear some opponents. 

Senator Werker. I have no doubt, Mr. Commissioner, that this 
committee will have those magazines, the articles cited as authority 
against the position that we might take in our report, since they have 
been edited by someone who perhaps has never seen a dope addict. 

Senator Dante... I agree with the Commissioner fully on the matter 
that it has become such a controversial subject with as surprising as 
that would sound, so many outstanding people advocating the free 
treatment of addicts and the free dosages of drugs. I agree with you, 
Mr. Commissioner, that we ought to hear them. We ought to hear 
their side of the picture, because actually as much of an open mind 
as we can keep on it, I think we will. 

56661—55 4 
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I judge that it might be a little difficult for some of us to keep a 
completely open mind on this subject, but from my reading preparing 
for these hearings, I have found a surprising number of people advo- 
cating this theory, so strange to those of us who look upon addicts as 
those who ought to be given a compulsory sentence for treatment, 
at least, and I am glad to hear you say that you think both sides of it 
ought to be heard. 

Mr. Anstincer. And I would like you to bear this in mind, that cer- 
tainly to carry out the theory of these people, you would have to put 
all of these teen-agers in here that we are counting, on heroin. Now, 
what would be the prognosis for cure for those people, and how many 
more teen-agers would be brought into the picture to use heroin ? 

Now, I do not know where you are going to get heroin. Certainly 
our laws prohibit the manufacture of heroin. It would just be a hor- 
rible thing to think that these people would be put over on daily 
dosages of heroin. 

Now, mind you, a lot of these experts say, “Well, now, we do not 
wand to give them their daily supply. There should be administra- 
tion by the doctor three times a day.” You can imagine that criminal 
addict, because most of these fellows are criminals first and addicts 
afterward—you can imagine these fellows getting out of bed at night 
and going down to the doctor to get a shot of heroin. Well, I cannot 
imagine anything more horrible than for a Government to put people 
on legalized heroin addiction, because they are not going to transfer 
to morphine. Your heroin addicts will say, “Morphine? That is a 
punk drug. I don’t want to have anything to do with that. I want 
heroin.” 

Senator Dantex. I would like to ask Mr. Curran if your Canadian 
committee heard witnesses advocating the legalization of drugs for 
the addicts? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir; we heard a great deal of evidence of that 
kind, and this afternoon, if I am permitted, I would like to touch 
upon the kind of evidence we heard, the authorities from which it 
came, and the views they expressed and the contra views. I cannot 
say what the view of the committee will be, except that the Senator 
indicated to us most unqualifiedly that the view of our committee was 
against any provision of free treatment for addicts under any sense. 

But if you like, I would summarize the pros and cons after lunch, 
if that would be agreeable. 

Senator Danret. All right. That would be fine. 

Mr. Commissioner, are we at a stopping point now? 

Mr. Ansuincer. Very well. 

Senator Danret. Suppose we recess until 2:15 in this room? 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 2:15 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator DanteL. The commmittee will come to order. 
Mr. Commissioner, would you like to return to your prepared 


statement and complete your references to that, or how do you prefer 
to proceed ? 
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STATEMENT OF HARRY J. ANSLINGER, COMMISSIONER OF NAR- 
COTICS, UNITED STATES BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE TREASURY—Resumed 


Mr. Ansuincer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit now for the 
record a statement showing the important cases that we made last 
year, in the year 1954, to show how the traffic operates, that is, the il- 
licit traffic, showing how the 1 man will operate, the 2-man ring, the 
3-man ring, and then some of the conspiracy cases we have made. 

I think if you will let me put this into the record, it is a very inter- 
esting review of the cases, and it is fairly well detailed. 

Senator Daniet. That will be made a part of the record. Suppose 
we include that in the record itself at this point in the testimony. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


IMPORTANT NARCOTIC CASES JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1954 


EUROPE 
Italy 


For several years the Bureau of Narcotics had been receiving information that 
Alarico Valle was engaged in the narcotic traffic as well as in other criminal 
activities. In January 1954 it was learned that Valle was going to Italy. Through 
a United States narcotic agent in Rome, Italy, the Italian police were alerted, and 
Valle’s baggage was searched upon his arrival at Naples on February 18, 1954. 
While no narcotics were found, numerous plates and paraphernalia for counter- 
feiting Italian currency were found in his baggage. Through information ob- 
tained from Valle and turned over to the United States Secret Service, it was 
likely that several persons in New York City would be involved in a counterfeiting 
case. 

On June 18, 1954, Trieste police arrested Rita Guia of Milan, Italy, when she was 
about to deliver approximately 1 kilogram of morphine to a special employee of a 
European representative of the United States Bureau of Narcotics. The Trieste 
police also arrested Boris Dernievich, her source of supply, and seized from him 
approximately one-third kilogram of morphine. Dernievich stated that a Yugo- 
slavian pullman ear conductor had smuggled the morphine from Yugoslavia into 
Trieste. A United States narcotic agent had been working on this case for several 
months. Rita Guia had originally offered 10 kilograms of morphine for sale. 
Arrangements were made to have Guia make delivery in Trieste, the Trieste 
police were informed, and Guia was arrested as she was about to deliver the 
morphine. 

Cooperation between United States narcotic agents in Rome, Italy, and Italian 
police resulted in the arrest, on July 18, 1954, on a ship at Naples, Italy, of Hamdi 
Kivrak Bey, in possession of 2 suitcases—1 containing 20 kilograms of crude 
opium, the other 34% kilograms of morphine base (from which heroin is manu- 
factured). Hamdi Kivrak Bey stated that Mahmoud Abou Suleiman, of Beirut, 
Lebanon, gave him the two suitcases for delivery. Previously, on March 22, 1954. 
at Brindisi, Italy, Giovanni Pemper was arrested in possession of 1 kilogram of 
morphine base. Pemper had also been furnished the morphine base for delivery 
to undercover United States narcotie agents, by Suleiman. Arrest warrants were 
issued for the following Italian seamen, accused of smuggling large quantities of 
opium and morphine base from Beirut, Lebanon, to France and Italy for clan- 
destine heroin factories: Renato Del Negro, Matteo Sepini, Giovanni Borsteli, 
and Dario Guerrin. Suleiman had admitted that he and his nephew Maarouf 
Khaled Laza used the seanien as carriers. The original source of the opium and 
morphine base, from which heroin is produced, was Turkey. 


Turkey, Lebanon, and Syria 


With the cooperation of various police organizations in the Near East. the 
district headquarters office of the United States Bureau of Narcotics, American 
Embassy, Rome, Italy, completed a number of important narcotic cases to which, 
in at least 1 case, 5 months’ work was devoted. The cases developed in the 
Lebanese Republic were without exception developed in close collaboration with 
the Emir Farid Shehab, Director of the Surete Generale of Lebanon. 
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Cases which required development in other countries were developed in coop- 
eration with Mr. Gerasimos Liarommatis, Director of the Greek National Police; 
Mr. Kemal Aygun, Governor of the Province of Ankara, Turkey; Mr. Ethem 
Yetkiner, Director General of the Turkish Security Police; Mr. Ahmet Paftali, 
Chief of Police at Adana, Turkey; Mr. Tahsin El Kawas, Director, Surete Gen- 
erale, Damascus, Syria, and Gemal Cerkas of the Syrian police at Aleppo. 
All these narcotic cases demonstrate to a high degree effective and whole-hearted 
collaboration between police agencies of various countries. The Abou Sayia 
case described below is particularly interesting in this regard, since this case 
was successfully completed with police officers of five different countries actively 
participating in a combined operation. 


Cases Completed at Beirut, Lebanon, in Cooperation With Director Shehab 


. Asim Mowla, also known as Yagi, et al. 
2. Abou Maarouf Halwani. 
3. Maarouf Boujhadadi. 
. Artin Guedikian. 
. Baysi brothers (Abed, Hasan, and Husayn). 
. Ali Halawi. 
. Omar Makkouk and Toufie Budar. 
. Youssif El Etir. 


Two American narcotic agents arrived in Beirut, Lebanon, in September 
1954 to work undercover in an attempt to obtain evidence against various large- 
scale local traffickers. One of the agents, it was planned, would attempt to 
penetrate the under world in the city of Beirut and approach certain known 
suspects in that city. Through careful planning the agent succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of a large number of traffickers there and in making evidential 
purchases from those who are now defendants in the cases listed above. A 
total of approximately 1 kilogram of heroin, 2 kilograms of opium, and 6 ounces 
of morphine base was purchased from the defendants. 

On November 17, 1954, the Lebanese police director and the American agents 
planned to culminate this large and complex operation. The American agent 
working undercover coordinated his actions with those of Lebanese police officers 
working under the direction of Mr. Shehab, and 6 persons were immediately 
arrested: in 1 case about 40 kilograms of opium and a quantity of hashish were 
seized. Warrants of arrest were issued against 10 other defendants, who, 
hearing of the initial arrests and seizure, took flight. These fugitives are all 
well identified, and their apprehension is expected shortly. 


The Abou Sayia (Kemal Basatni), Ahmet Ozsayar, Haji Mehmet Deniz, et al. 
Investigation 


The successful completion of this case is the result of almost 4 months” 
intensive collaboration between police agencies of Greece, Lebanon, Turkey, 
Syria, and United States narcotic agents. It became known to the United States 
agents in the summer of 1954 that a certain Abou Sayia was a member, if not 
the chief, of a large, well-organized, international gang of narcotic traffickers 
who were one of the principal sources of supply for narcotics (principally 
opivm and morphine base) being smuggled to Europe for use in clandestine 
heroin conversion laboratories and eventual shipment to the United States. 
The initial identification of Abou Sayia as the leader of this clandestine or- 
ganization was made by United States narcotic agents in cooperation with Mr. 
Liarommatis, of the Greek police. 

Entering into collaboration with the Emir Farid Shehab of the Lebanese 
Surete Generale, a special employee and a United States narcotic agent success- 
fully penetrated the Beirut group, and entered into relations with Abou Sayia 
himself, from whom they received a proposition to purchase narcotics and aid 
him in his gang’s smuggling to Europe. 

In cooperation with the Turkish authorities, the special employee, the United 
States narcotic supervisor, Rome, and Director Liarommatis of the Greek police 
succeeded in identifying and penetrating the organization of Ahmet Ozsayar. 
The latter was the chief source of supply of the organization. 

The Syrian police collaborated in the successful effort to penetrate and to 
gain evidence against the branch of the gang at Aleppo, Syria, headed by Haji 
Mehmet Deniz. 
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After long and complex jointly conducted undercover activity and investiga- 
tion, almost simultaneous arrests and seizures were made in this case during 
the week of November 17, 1954, in Turkey, Lebanon, and Syria. 

In all, 12 persons have been arrested; there were warrants against 5 minor 
fugitives; purchases of evidence included 7 kilograms of opium, 1 kilogram of 
morphine base; and seized were 317% kilograms of opium and 4 kilograms of 
hashish. 

This operation, in addition to wiping out what was probably one of the most 
important international organizations of narcotic traffickers, may serve as a 
heartening and exemplary pattern of international cooperation of police agencies 
combatting the international traffic in illicit narcotic drugs. 


HAWAII 


During the latter part of February 1954 an investigation was begun on Dang 
Wing Kong, owner of the Oriental Gift Shop, at Wailuku, Maui, who was alleged 
to be a source of supply for narcotics on the island of Maui. Dang Wing Kong’s 
source of supply was alleged to be Lai Hing Soo, of San Francisco, Calif. On 
March 8, 1954, the office of the Post Office Inspector in Charge, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
informed narcotic agents that a package had been received in the mails which 
appeared to be of a suspicious nature. Upon request of the narcotic agents, 
the package was opened and found to contain ten 5-tael tins of smoking opium. 
The package was rewrapped in its original form and a notice was put in Post 
Office Box 404 to call for the package. On March 4, 1954, Policarpo Velasco 
called for the package, and narcotic agents followed Velasco on foot to 2048 
Vineyard Street. Veiasco was apprehended, and Dang Wing Kong was served 
with a search warrant for the hotel, restaurant, and gift shop, located at this 
address. A search of Dang Wing Kong’s room revealed a switchblade knife 
bearing traces of smoking opium. In a storeroom of the same building a plastic 
jar containing approximately 1 ounce of smoking opium and other paraphernalia 
cOmmon to opium smokers were found. In room 10 a wooden box was found 
which contained twelve 5-tael cans (about 70 ounces) of smoking opium. ‘The 
door leading into this room was opened with Dang Wing Kong’s own key. A 
further search of the gift shop revealed two 5-fun papers of smoking opium. 
An examination of the cans and cellophane bags contained in the mail package 
disclosed that they were identical with the cans and bags found in Dang Wing 
Kong's place of business. Dang Wing Kong and Lai Hing Soo were indicted. 


UNITED STATES 
New York 

For more than 20 years Saul Gelb, alias Solly Gordon, was suspected of 
being an international narcotic trafficker of the utmost importance, although 
he had never been convicted on a narcotic charge. During the early part of 
December 1953, information was received from a reliable source that Gelb 
was engaged in large-scale drug trafficking, and narcotic agents were assigned 
to surveillance of Gelb on a 24-hours-a-day basis On December 28, 1953, a 
purchase of one-half kilogram of heroin was effected by a narcotic agent work- 
ing undercover. Further surveillance revealed the probable location of Gelb’s 
working plant. On March 4, 1954, during the surveillance of Gelb, he was seen 
to leave his plant and deposit a crumbled newspaper in a street trash receptacle. 
The paper was retrieved and found to contain a plastic container of the type 
commonly used to smuggle heroin from abroad in kilogram lots. Nine grains 
of heroin were recovered from the empty container, and an arrest warrant 
was obtained on this basis. Gelb’s movements on March 5, 1954, indicated that 
he was probably intending to make a narcotic delivery, and he was arrested 
as he was about to leave his apartment. He was found to be carrying a half 
kilogram of pure heroin. Subsequent search of the apartment disclosed seven 
5-tael tins of opium, 6 pounds of gum opium, and 53 additional ounces of 
heroin, together with narcotic adulterating paraphernalia and a loaded .38 
caliber revolver. Also arrested was Joan Kaufman, associate of Gelb, and in 
her apartment were found 1% kilograms of pure heroin, 235 5-tael cans of 
smoking opium, and a motor-driven commercial tablet-making machine. <A 
formula and various chemicals that were found in the Kaufman apartment 
clearly indicated that the machine had been used for manufacturing heroin 
tablets. 

On March 22, 1954, narcotic agents, accompanied by New York City Narcotic 
Squad detectives, searched the apartment of Gasper Joseph Lombardo. Infor- 
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mation had been received that Lombardo was selling narcotics. He was 
arrested, and approximately 21 ounces of heroin found in his apartment were 
seized. 

Information received by narcotic agents indicated that an automobile with 
New York license No. XD 8811 was being used to facilitate the sale of narcotics 
by a group of Puerto Rican narcotic peddlers operating from a candy store 
in New York City. On occasions narcotic agents detected Carlos Sierra and 
Ishmael Espinosa, a notorious narcotic peddler, driving the car. On March 9, 
1954, narcotic agents apprehended Sierra, made a careful search of his apart- 
ment, and found approximately 20 ounces of heroin cleverly concealed in deep 
recesses in a window sill. 

On April 1, 1954, in New York City, Federal narcotic agents arrested Salvator 
Hamel, Giuseppe Faraci, Vincent Corrao, Augustus Corrao, and Augustus Scla- 
fani on narcotic charges. The arrests were the culmination of a 6-month inves- 
tigation, during which 2 preliminary purchases of 10 ounces of heroin each, 
were made by a narcotic agent from these traffickers. Also involved was Sal- 
vatore Alongi, who had been deported from the United States in 1940 and 
had reentered illegally. Alongi was also apprehended and held for deportation. 

On April 23, 1954, a narcotic agent working undercover was introduced to 
Benjamin Hernandez, who sold approximately 113 grains of cocaine to the 
agent. On April 27, 1954, Hernandez sold 410 grains of cocaine to a narcotic 
agent: and on May 11, 1954, Hernandez and his runner, Tony Roche, sold an 
agent approximately 1 ounce of cocaine. Roche was apprehended, and approxi- 
mately 3 ounces of heroin were seized from him. On the same day the source 
of supply, Albert Lauricello, of New York City, was apprehended. Agents seized 
approximately 22 ounces of heroin from Lauricello’s apartment. Hernandez 
was arrested by narcotic agents on June 2, 1954. 

Information received in the New York office of the Bureau of Narcotics indi- 
eated that Saul Sapp was doing a substantial out-of-town business in heroin and 
marihuana. An undercover agent gained an introduction to Sapp as a dealer 
from Pittsburgh, Pa. A purchase of approximately 2 ounces of heroin was made 
from Sapp by an agent on April 21, 1954, and another purchase of approximately 
2 ounces of heroin was made on May 6, 1954. The trafficker was kept under 
observation between purchases. As a result of this surveillance Sapp was ar- 
rested on May 13, 1954, and in a room maintained by him were seized 221% 
ounces of heroin and 8 ounces of marihuana. 

In May 1954, Dr. John E. Jackson, George Christie, John Connos, Morris Pot- 
nick, Alicia Hart, Edward Lin, and Ye Gung Din were indicted by a Federal 
grand jury in the southern district of New York for conspiracy to illegally 
manufacture and distribute amidone, a synthetic narcotic drug. All but Pot- 
nick, who was in a New York State prison, and Ye Gung Ding, a fugitive, have 
been arrested. The conspiracy was instigated and financed by George Christie, 
who has the reputation of being an important “fence” in the New York area. 
Christie procured the services of Dr. Jackson, who agreed to manufacture the 
amidone while posing as a research chemist. John Connos, important inter- 
national narcotic smuggler, agreed to carry on the initial distribution of the 
amidone after manufacture. Subsequently Edward Lin, Ye Gung Ding, Alicia 
Hart, and Morris Potnick were engaged as distributors for Christie. Lin, reputed 
power behind the Fukien Association, a Chinese seamen’s union, has for years 
been suspected of organizing large-scale smuggling through Chinese seamen. 
Alicia Hart, who is also a defendant in another current New York narcotic case, 
is a notorious prostitute and procurer for New York cafe society. Ye Gung Ding 
is believed to be a large-scale opium smuggler. 

Through intensive investigation which began in September 1953, evidence 
was developed against 22 defendants of Italian-Sicilian extraction operating in 
the illicit traffic in New York City. The most important defendants were Sebas- 
tiano Bellanca and Peter Beddia. Bellanca and Beddia belonged to a group of 
international smugglers with connections in Italy, France, Canada, and Mexico, 
and have been under investigation by these countries as well as by the United 
States, for many years. Among the other defendants arrested in August 1954, 
were important wholesale interstate narcotic traffickers including Pasquale 
Polimeni, Eddie D’Argenio, and Orlando Delli Paoli. During the development 
of these cases direct purchases of approximately 2 kilograms of heroin and 1 
kilogram of opium were made by an undercover narcotic agent. At the time 
of the arrest of the defendants, officers seized 1% kilograms of pure heroin. 
Also seized were firearms and a complete adulterating and packaging plant 
which was concealed in a hidden compartment in the home of one of the violators, 
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The vicious action of Beddia, one of the defendants, in trying to run down one 
of the arresting agents with an automobile to prevent arrest, necessitated the 
resorting to the use of firearms. Luckily the agent was uninjured, although he 
was required to fire several shots at Beddia. Beddia surrendered immediately. 

On October 19, 1954, acting on information received from our Chicago office, 
narcotic agents and New York City detectives arrested Earline Holmes and 
seized from her 2 pounds of marihuana and a half ounce of cocaine. Present 
in the Holmes’ apartment at the time were Roy Dunlap and Josephine Edwards. 
Dunlap was arrested for possession of 16 grains of cocaine; Edwards was ar- 
rested for possession of an ounce of cocaine. 

Holmes and Dunlap identified their source of supply as one Martin DeSaverio; 
and they agreed to introduce an undercover detective to DeSaverio. The detec- 
tive succeeded in purchasing 10 ounces of heroin and received an additional 6 
ounces on consignment. Delivery was made by James Taska, who had been 
arrested in another narcotic case on August 12, 1954. Taska and DeSaverio 
were arrested on October 25, 1954. 

On November 16, 1954, at New York City, narcotic agents arrested Hipolito 
Torres and his associate, Santiago Guzman, and seized approximately 62 pounds 
of marihuana. Torres and Guzman stated that their source of supply was one 
Vicente Figueredo, who had been arrested in a previous Case. 

New Jersey 

On January 21, 1954, Mario Joseph Avola and Sam Liguori were arrested in 
Hoboken, N. J., as they were about to deliver more than a pound of heroin to a 
nareotic agent working undercover. A previous purchase had been made from 
Liguori on January 8, 1954. The seizure was one of the largest in New Jersey 
history. A third person, Dominick VPilotti, of the Bronx, was arrested on the 
same day. He had transported 4 ounces of heroin from New York to New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania 

On May 24, 1954, at Philadelphia, Pa., a special employee of the Bureau of 
Narcotics was dispatched to purchase narcotics from a suspected trafficker. 
The special employee purchased 248 grains of prepared opium from Kwok Fook 
Kee at his residence. Narcotic agents on May 27, 1954, arrested Kwok Fook 
Kee at his residence in Philadelphia, Pa., and seized approximately 4 pounds 
of prepared opium and other utensils which Kwok Fook Kee used in the manu- 
facture of smoking opium. 


Washington, D. C. 


After an extensive investigation carried on for approximately 7 months in 
Washington, D. C., during which time numerous preliminary purchases of nar- 
cotics were made, raids took place on July 31, 1954, resulting in the arrest, on 
narcotic charges of 21 Chinese males. As a result of information concerning 
gambling obtained by narcotic agents during the investigation, the narcotic raids 
were coordinated with raids on known Chinese gambling places by the metro- 
politan police. More than 100 Federal officers and metropolitan police took part 
in the combined raids. Among the principal narcotic traffickers arrested were: 
Lin Yip, reputed to be the largest dealer in smoking opium in Washington, D. C., 
in possession of approximately 3 pounds of prepared and crude opium; Lee Ling 
Sing, in possession of 2 ounces of heroin; Lee Yat Lin, alias George On, source 
of supply for Lee Ling Sing, in possession of 1 ounce of heroin. 

North Carolina 

For several years, Clay Marlette had been suspected as one of the major 
sources of supply of narcotics for the State of North Carolina; more particularly 
for the Burlington-Greensboro area. Two narcotic agents were assigned to that 
area. and succeeded in obtaining narcotic evidence against Marlette and his first 
lieutenant, James Cheek. During the period from April 28, 1954 to May 12, 1954, 
James Cheek sold to a narcotic agent approximately 5 ounces of heroin in 
Burlington, N. C. On May 26, 1954, on Highway No. 62, near Almance, N. C., 
Clay Marlette sold to a special employee of the Bureau of Narcotics in the pres- 
ence of an undercover narcotic agent, approximately 1 ounce of heroin, On 
May 30, 1954, narcotic agents arrested Marlette, at Burlington, N. C. and seized 
1 ounce of heroin. A search of Marlette’s residence revealed another 3 ounces of 
heroin. On the same day, narcotic agents arrested James Cheek at Greensboro, 
N. C. and seized 2 ounces of heroin. Further investigation disclosed that the 
source of supply for Marlette was one Julius Eisenberg of Baltimore, Md., who 
formerly had served a prison term of 6 years on a narcotic charge. On June = 
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1954, while enroute to Burlington, N. C. to meet Clay Marlette, Julius Eisen- 
berg was arrested at Reidsville, N. C. and narcotic agents seized approximately 
16 ounces of high grade heroin. 
Florida 

On August 25, 1954, at Miami, Fla., narcotic agents arrested Fernando Gerena 
and Roberto Rodriguez and seized approximately 30 pounds of marihuana, which 


had been smuggled from Mexico. Genera and Rodriguez were the major sources 
of supply for marihuana for the Miami area. 


Tennessee 

On December 19, 1954, Cecil Nappier and George Nappier, brothers, were 
arrested by Federal narcotic agents and Memphis police at Memphis, Tenn., 
as they were about to deliver approximately 48 ounces of pure heroin to a nar- 
cotic undercover agent. The heroin was of Mexican origin. 


Ohio 


On May 21, 1954, a grand jury in Cleveland, Ohio, indicted Sylvester F. Poliafico 
and 9 codefendants of Cleveland, 2 codefendants of Buffalo, N. Y., 8 codefendants 
of New York City, and 6 persons named as coconspirators in Cleveland, Ohio. 
All defendants were charged with conspiracy to violate the Federal narcotic 
laws. Major defendants were: Sylvester F. Poliafico, of Cleveland, considered 
one of the most important Sources of supply in the Cleveland area; Frank Con- 
solo, of Cleveland, one of the charter members of the conspiracy; Joseph Zingale, 
of Cleveland, a wholesaler in heroin; Ben Yoslovitz, of Cleveland, liaison be- 
tween defendants from New York City and Cleveland; Angelo Filicia, of Cleve- 
land; Anthony Crisci, of New York City, source of supply; Rocco Mazzie, of 
New York City; Michael Erra, of New York City, who acted as broker in the 
transactions of the defendants; Anthony DeSimone, of New York City; Nunzio 
Romano, of New York City; Salvatore Pieri and Salvatore Rizzo, both of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Preparation of the case against these traffickers involved many 
months of intensive investigation on the part of narcotic agents of the New 
York and Detroit districts. 


Illinois 


On February 11, 1954, at Chicago, Ill., narcotic agents arrested John Iorio 
after 11 purchases of heroin totaling approximately 18 ounces had been made 
from him. On the same date agents also arrested Joseph D. Condi. Seven pur- 
chases of heroin totaling approximately 12 ounces had been made from Condi. 
The agents proceeded to Condi’s apartment, where his wife was arrested after 
she had attempted to dispose of 4 ounces of heroin. Iorio, age 51, had 5 previous 
convictions for narcotic violations ; Condi, 62, had 4 convictions. Both are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Boggs Act, which in such instances provides a 
minimum penalty of 10 years. 

On March 16, 1954, at Chicago, I11., narcotic agents arrested Tony Pape, Adeline 
Lufrano, and Joseph Iacullo and seized approximately 38 ounces of heroin. Ap- 
proximately 18 ounces of heroin had been purchased from Pape by undercover 
narcotic agents. Pape was a source of supply for major distributors in the 
Chicago area. He and his associates offered heroin for sale in one-half kilo and 
kilo lots, both pure and adulterated; they were apparently able to supply any 
amount of illicit narcotics requested. 

After months of undercover investigation narcotic agents in Chicago, IIL, 
arrested Vito Nicasio on January 25, 1954; Mario Garelli on May 26, 1954; and 
Frank DeMarie on June 4, 1954. Nicasio had sold 17 ounces of heroin between 
October and December of 1953; Garelli and DeMarie had sold 11 ounces of 
heroin during January and February of 1954. 


Indiana 


During the month of September 1954, in Indianapolis, Ind., Paul Lasley gave 
2n undercover narcotic agent a sample of 5 grains of heroin and later sold to 
the agent 1% ounces of heroin. On September 23, 1954, the narcotic agent 
assisted by city and State police arrested Lasley, who stated that one Walter 
C. Johnson was his source of supply. The officers obtained a search warrant and 
proceeded to the residence of Johnson where they arrested Johnson and seized 
approximately 16 ounces of heroin from him. Further search was made, and 
officers seized 190 grains of heroin from Johnson’s wife, Elestine Johnson. 
The following narcotics were also found in the Johnson residence: 14 tablets, 
lg-grain pantopon; 29 tablets, 4%4-grain codein sulfate; 2 tables, 4-grain codein 
sulfate; 100 demerol tablets; and 79 tables, 44-grain codein sulfate. 
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Johnson informed the officers that Herb Miles of Phoenix, Ariz. was his source 
of supply, and on the same day Indianapolis State police arrested Miles as he 
entered Indianapolis and seized from his possession 24 ounces of heroin. 


Texas 


On January 6, 1954, at Eagle Pass, Tex., a narcotic agent purchased 7 ounces, 
14 grains of heroin from Nasario Benavides. At the time of the delivery of this 
heroin, Nasario Jimenez Benavides, Francisco Medina Tovilas, and Matias 
Jimenez Benavides were arrested by narcotic agents and customs agents. The 
arresting officers seized an additional 344 ounces of heroin from these defendants. 
Nasario Benavides is an international smuggler of narcotics, marihuana, and 
other contraband. It is believed that he obtained his supply of heroin from one 
Rude De Los Santos, wealthy nightclub owner in Piedras Negras, Coah., Mexico, 
who has been the subject of a lengthy customs agency investigation. De Los 
Santos is believed to have received this heroin from a pharmacist who operates 
a clandestine laboratory in Sabinas Hidalgo, N. L., Mexico. Indications are that 
the heroin seized in this case is identical with the heroin purchased and seized 
in recent cases involving smuggling from Mexico to the United States, and in 
all probability comes from the same source in Sabinas Hidalgo, N. L., Mexico. 
The activities of this laboratory are under investigation by the United States 
Treasury representative in Mexico. 

For some time information had been received by both the New York and 
Houston, Tex., offices to the effect that Eugene J. Sullivan, San Antonio, Tex., 
was an important source of supply for marihuana for various portions of the 
country. In New York City he was reportedly the source of supply for mari- 
huana for a number of important traffickers and would carry back to Texas 
quantities of heroin for distribution there. Through a fortuitous set of circum- 
stances which placed an agent of the New York district in Texas for court duty, 
it was possible for the agent to effect an introduction to Sullivan in Texas. The 
New York agent, by virtue of this introduction, was able to buy a quantity of 
heroin and marihuana from Sullivan and Louis Vernon Cawley. Thereafter 
negotiations were continued by the agent with Sullivan and Cawley which 
resulted in the seizure of 68 pounds of marihuana on May 25, 1954. As a result 
of the surveillance of Sullivan and Cawley, there was also involved in this case 
one Elisha Levi Brice, a notorious trafficker in Texas. All have been arrested. 
During the development of this case in Texas, Sullivan sent to New York City a 
trunk containing 18 pounds of marihuana which was seized and is being retained 
in New York for evidence. 

California 

After months of intensive investigation by undercover narcotic agents, major 
narcotic traffickers in Communist Chinese heroin were arrested in raids in San 
Francisco, Calif., on April 4, 1954. Those arrested were Ly Hing Soo, Chan 
Chun, Pon Wai, Lee Dong Kan, Lee Chee Young, Leong Ming, Chan Him, and 
Hoo Ah Sze. All were Chinese. Approximately 6 pounds of heroin were seized 
in the raids. It was established that the heroin had been smuggled into the 
United States from Communist China. The principal source of supply was 
identified as Judah Isaac Ezra of Hong Kong, formerly convicted of large-scale 
narcotic trafficking in the United States and subsequently deported. Merchant 
seamen who frequented Ezra’s hotel-restaurant-brothel in Hong Kong obtained 
the narcotics from Ezra and smuggled them into the United States for the nar 
cotic dealers arrested in the raids on April 4. 

On June 21, 1954, at Los Angeles, Calif., narcotic agents arrested George Gee 
Fung, Wing Art Yee, and Lin Chin Mah and seized approximately 150 ounces 
of prepared opium. A further search of a garage rented by Wing Art Yee dis 
closed an additional 24 ounces of prepared opium and 339 grains of heroin. 

On November 4, 1954, Federal narcotic agents assisted by local officers ar- 
rested Biagio Arthur Caruso at Santa Cruz, Calif., and seized approximately 
28 ounces of pure heroin. Arrested later the same day were George Peck and 
Raymond Vaught, associates of Caruso. At the time of his arrest Caruso was 
employed as a deck steward on the S. S. President Cleveland: Vaught was em- 
ployed as bartender on the S. S. President Cleveland. Caruso claimed that he 
purchased the narcotics in Hong Kong and smuggled them into the United 
States. 

On November 23, 1954, Federal narcotic agents arrested Milton Abrahamson. 
alias Milton Bennett, and Joyce Allen at Los Angeles, Calif., and seized ap- 
proximately 27 ounces of heroin. The arrest and seizure were the result of an 
investigation that lasted 3 months. The heroin, found in a blue zipper airplane 
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bag, was of Mexican origin; it had been brought from San Antonio, Tex., to Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Ansiincer. I think it should go in the record, particularly as 
it refers mostly to these cases. 

Senator Dantet. Mr. Commissioner, do you intend to go to another 
subject ¢ 

Mr. Ansiincer. I don’t have anything. 

Senator Danrex. I mean, before you go to another subject, I would 
like for you to tell us this. 

You mentioned 1-man operations, 2-man, and so forth. Do you 
find much organized crime, or that traffic in drugs is an organized 
criminal operation in —e instances, or not ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. It is, for the most part, an organized criminal 
operation, split up ie a number of gangs. We are always making 
cases against one group, and there is alw: ays another group to take 
their place. 

Here we have an operation that we have carried out of a big gang 
in Turkey, Lebanon, and Syria, an international operation. Now, 
here in Hawaii, on page 4 you will see how the Chinese rings operate. 

On the same page there is this one-man operation, this rather no- 
torious racketeer, Saul Gelb, who was a ring in himself, and also took 
care of his own distribution. 

Then here is a 6-man mob that we took in New York City, page 5; 
another 3-man ring, and here in New York a 7-man ring where we 
made a conspiracy case involving some of the top racketeers. 

Then we come to a Bellanca ring involving 22 conspirators who 
operated in France, Canada, Mexico, and the United States. 

Then in Washington, D. C., page 7, 21 Chinese, and most of those 
fellows were operating individually. 

Senator DanreL. Were they operating here in Washington? 

Mr. Anstincer. Here in Washington, yes, sir, and mostly operating 
in heroin. They switched from smoking” opium. 

In North Carolina, on page 8, you will see the case against Clay 
Marlette, the largest operator in North Carolina, who was connected 
with a Julius Eisenberg, who had been sent up year s ago in Baltimore, 
a well-known criminal. They were operating with heroin out of 
Mexico, in North Carolina, and so on. 

Here in Cleveland, Ohio, page 9, 10 in a conspiracy case involving 
some of the most difficult investigations. ‘The case was prosecuted 
there by a very able assistant district attorney. 

This case involved trafficking out of New York, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and all through there. 

You will see in here a case in Texas, the Benavides brothers, who 
were operating out of a clandestine laboratory in Mexico; another 
case here, a Texas case, involving three men. 

One of the most important cases is on page 11, involving 8 Chinese 
operating a ring with their headquarters in Hong Kong, the leader of 
that ring being a man named Judah Ezra who, years before, had 
been convicted in California of bringing tung- oil drums into Cali- 
fornia, having morphine at that time concealed in each tung-oil 
drum. 

Judah Ezra and his brother were very well known. It was a very 
prominent family in Shanghai. They owned racetracks and night 
clubs. 
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After he served his time here, he went back to Hong Kong and be 
came the leader of this ring, which we took in San Francisco. All 
of this involved heroin coming out of the mainland of China. 

We probably could have got an indictment on some Communist 
agents there, but I think we certainly could never have brought them 
here. We are still trying to bring Judah Ezra over here for trial. 
It is a question of having his citizenship determined by the British. 

Senator Daniev. Is he in Hong Kong now? 

Mr. Ansutincer. He is in Hong Kong now, yes, under the surveil- 
lance of the British authorities. 

Senator Danret. Commissioner, we have a man in jail in San An- 
tonio, Tex., by the name of D’Augustino. Are you familiar with 
that name? 

Mr. Anstrncer. Yes, that is a very prominent case. He was an 
international trafficker. He has been giving us a lot of trouble, 
and the Mexicans. I think he has operated as far up as Canada. 

Senator Dante. Yes. 

Mr. Curran tells me he is wanted on an indictment in Canada, and 
I also know that he is wanted in New York City, and he has been 
tried in absentia, in France. They are asking for him. 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantex. I wonder if you could give the committee some 
information tomorrow as to the operations of the international gang 
in which D’Augustino played a part. 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes; I shall have a memorandum for the committee 
tomorrow. 

I have a few odds and ends here, Senator, I would like to finish with 
before going into the international and the world aspects of this 
traffic. 

Here is a rather interesting memorandum I just received from our 
supervisor in Philadelphia, in which the chief of police there, Police 
Commissioner Thomas J. Gibbons, pointed out, that as a result of 
efforts on the part of the Philadelphia police and the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics in making raids against the traffickers in Philadelphia, 
the robberies in Philadelphia have decreased 28 percent. 

Senator DantreL. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Anstincer. Since these raids took place within the past few 
months. The police commissioner himself has made that observation, 
based on his crime records. There were 205 peddlers arrested by our- 
selves and the city police. 

Senator Danre.. That was just in recent months? 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes; within the last several months. 

Senator DanreL. That would be an indication, then, that if you get 
the addicts and the dope peddlers off of the streets and in custody 
somewhere, that maybe some of the other crimes in these localities 
will be decreased ? 

Mr. Anstincer. That is very true. It happened here in a city near 
Washington a few years ago had a concentration of drug addicts. 

As a ‘result, crime increased there some 600 percent, particularly 
housebre akings, robberies, larceny, shoplifting, and after we cleaned 
up that city, crime dropped, went down to normal, and all of this 
robbery and housebreaking stopped. 
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Senator Danret. Would you tell us what city was that, Commis- 
sioner ¢ 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, that was some years ago, in Richmond, Va. 

Senator Dante. A little while back ? 

Mr. Anstincer. A little while back, but Virginia now is one of 
our clean States. It has a 3-year minimum penalty law, and there are. 
very few cases to be made in Virginia. Now and then we do make 
a cleanup around Norfolk, but it is very few people. 

Now, I would like to, because of the situation in Vancouver that Mr. 
Curran will refer to, I would like to state this for the record: that 
the United States attorney in Seattle, Charles P. Morriarity, some 
months ago held a lengthy conference with the three district judges 
in the Western District of Washington, at which time it was decided 
that the Federal judges would impose severe sentences against persons 
convicted of narcotic offenses. 

Of course, in our case that meant traffiicking, because we are only 
making cases against the trafficker in that area. The supervisor reports 
that: 


Such action by the courts has been most gratifying and has resulted in a very 
limited narcotic traffic in the city. 

That is Seattle. These two reports that I have given you, they are 
the type of reports that we get from cities where the judges are im- 
posing heavy penalties, like Baltimore, in Cincinnati, in a number of 
cities. This is the type of report that you will find all through our 
files, as the result of the maximum sentences being imposed by the 
courts on the traffic. 

Senator Werker. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Dante.. Senator Welker. 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Commissioner, do you remember a few years 
ago we were honored with your presence on the Neely committee, in 
an attempt to clean up irregularities here in the Nation’s Capital ? 

I suppose you are familiar with the number of arrests made and 
the number of convictions had in the District, and I would like to ask 
you this question : 

What, in your opinion, is the cause for approximately 1 out of 2 
persons being arrested for narcotic violations, escaping conviction ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. That is, of course, a question I would like the chief 
of police of the city here to answer, but I will tell you. 

The situation here in the District, Senator, is rather difficult for the 
enforcement officer. Here you are operating strictly in a Federal 
jurisdiction where you are confronted with all of the Federal court 
decisions as to search and seizure. 

You do not have the latitude that you do in, say a place like Balti- 
more, where we can turn so many of our cases over to the State courts 
and have them disposed of very quickly. 

Now, the enforcement officer here in the District, and I am speaking 
of the local police, do operate under that severe handicap of having 
only Federal jurisdiction, and there are so many motions to dismiss 
because of unlawful search and seizure. I suppose there are probably 
more motions filed here than in any other district. 

I have the greatest sympathy for the law-enforcement officer who 


has to work solely under a Federal jurisdiction. He is under great 
difficulty. 
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Senator Wexrker. I have the greatest respect in the world for the 
Chief of Police, Chief Murray. I hope we were able to be of assistance 
to him some 314 years ago, but if your conclusion is correct, these 
narcotic violators escape by virtue of the rules of the Feder al juris- 
diction, don’t you think that matter alone at the outset should be 
investigated by this committee, and new rules and laws suggested ? 

Mr. Anstrnecer. I do think so, because the law-enforcement officer 
here labors under court decisions. He must keep in mind at all times, 
of course, as most law-enforcement officers should, the search and 
seizure provision in any State. 

But you have great latitude in other places. I will say this: that 
in the last few years the sentences of the District courts here have 
risen to a point where I believe for the trafficker they are almost the 
highest in the country. They are having a very marked effect on the 
trafficker here. Also, the fact that this compulsory commitment law 
is beginning to show signs of having its effect in taking the drug 
addict off the street. 

Senator Wexker. I think you will remember, Mr. Commissioner, 
that one of the matters presented to the Neely committee was the fact 
that violators were, upon conviction, merely getting a light pat on the 
hand and nothing sufficient to discourage a trafficker or violator in 
narcotics when we held those hearings. Do you remember that? 

Mr. Anstincer. At that time; yes, sir, Senator. I am happy to 
say that we have absolutely no complaints about the sentences that 
are being meted out to traffickers in the District today. 

Senator Wrixer. And you feel it is our duty, at least you would 
recommend that we give a ‘long look to this Federal jurisdiction, that 
might give some aid and comfort to the trafficker ? 

Mr. Ansiincer. I think it would be a wonderful thing for all of 
us, because we have been very much concerned about the restrictions 
that are imposed in relation to searches and seizures. 

For instance, I want to tell you of a case of a man who came down 
here from New York with a‘suitcase full of heroin and landed at 
the airport, and we had a good consent search from him. The New 
York police had told us about this fellow. 

He had been convicted five times for trafficking, and they went in 
with a motion to dismiss, unreasonable search and seizure, and the 
case was dismissed. 

Over in Baltimore we probably wouldn’t have touched that case. 
We would have let the local police handle it. He would have been in 
the penitentiary for probably 10 years, within a week. 

Now, certainly at 2 o’clock in the morning it is pretty difficult to 
get a warrant when you get information from the New York police 
that there is a man on a plane going to arrive here with a suitcase full 
of heroin. But now we lost that case purely on technical grounds, 
even though we had a consent search. 

Senator WELKER. Just a moment, Mr. Commissioner. 

Do you mean that the defendant in that case had consented to the 
searching of his suitcase or luggage ? 

Mr. Ansiincer. He gave us a consent search. 

Senator We.ker. And notwithstanding that fact, the motion to sup- 
press the evidence was granted in the trial court ? 

Mr. AnsLincer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Wevxker. That is a new way of practicing law. I have 
never heard of that before. 

Mr. Ansiincer. Well, it happens to us. I don’t say here all the 
time, but it happens to us frequently. 

Senator Wetker. That was a shocking example. I well know the 
‘ase, Mr. Commissioner, and my concluding question with respect to 
the District of Columbia is this: 

Are synthetic drugs included in the narcotic statutes here, for viola- 
tions within the District ? 

Mr. Anstincer. No, sir, Senator, but they should be included. 

There was a case brought recently in which a doctor had issued pre- 
scriptions, say, not in the course of professional practice. Nearly all 
of those prescriptions were for synthetic drugs, and it was just because 
he had issued maybe one prescription for Dilaudid, which is a very 
powerful drug, a derivative of morphine, if he had not issued that 
prescription, he would have been acquitted,or the case would have 
been thrown out if it had been brought under the uniform act of the 
District. That should be corrected. 

Senator WELKER. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 

Senator Danret. Mr. Commissioner, in connection with your dis- 
cussion on Washington, D. C., the committee has already decided that 
we should have a hearing locally on the situation in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. ANsLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanteL. Senator Welker has brought up several points 
that the committee should go into. I wonder if you would be prepared, 
when we have a hearing on the local situation in the District, if you 
will be prepared to give us your recommendations as to laws that 
should be written or changes in present laws affecting the District 
insofar as narcotic traffic is concerned. 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir; we shall be prepared on that, Senator, 
at the time. 

Senator Danret. Of course, we will also call for the local law- 
enforcement officers and get their suggestions and advice. But it 
seems to me that you have touched on two things here that are of 
utmost importance. 

In other words, you do not believe that the local officers in the 
District have the same aids in enforcing the narcotics laws that State 
officials and local police have in other parts of the Nation? 

Mr. ANsLINGER. That is very true. The disabilities here are cer- 
tainly much greater than they are out in the States. And it accounts 
in some measure for the fact that the traffic is a heavier traffic here 
than there should be. 

Senator Danret. You said there is a heavier traffic than there should 
be. Actually, if you look at the addicts report by States, you find 
that the District has 887 thus far reported, and on a population basis 
that would probably run the District up in your addiction concentra- 
tion by States, the District, and Territories; it would probably run 
it up nearer the top than it is; wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Senator, there is one thing about those figures, 
too. That is very prompt reporting, good reporting in the District, 
a knowledge of the situation, a very good knowledge of the situation 
by the local officials, and it is what we would say is complete coverage 
because of the compactness here in the District. 
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Senator Dantex. In other words, you feel that you have better 
reporting, probably, from the District than from the States that are 
listed here ¢ 

Mr. Ansiincer. We feel that way, particularly because we have a 
fairly good-sized local squad here which is looking after the problem 
at all times and submitting good reports, along with the local police 
squads. 

Senator Danie.. And then on the arrest figure here in the District, 
which shows for the 2 years 546 arrests, and, as Senator Welker says, 
only 302 convictions; as a matter of fact, I believe you previously 
explained that that difference could be accounted for in some extent 
by reason of the fact that sometimes the convicted person has been 
arrested more than once. 

Mr. Ansuincer. That is true. 

Senator Daniet. The same person ? 

Mr. Anstrncer. Yes; the same person. 

Senator Dantet. Of course, when we get into our District of Co- 
lumbia hearing, we can see just exactly what these figures do mean. 

I would like to ask you particularly now about several cities that 
we mentioned before. 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Chairman, before doing that, will you yield? 

Senator Danre.. Yes, sir. 

Senator WeLkKer. I am sure that I speak for the Commissioner with 
respect to our last interchange of questions and answers. 

Neither the Commissioner nor the junior Senator from Idaho want 
the record to show, or even to insinuate, that we are critical of any 
law-enforcement officer doing his duty or any prosecuting office1 
within the District of Columbia. In fact, we want to be of assist- 
ance to them. 

I have repeatedly made the statement that I would hate to try to 
make a living defending criminals as against District Attorney Rol- 
lins. I wanted that in, Mr. Chairman, because there might be the 
inference that we were here criticizing these men who are doing a 
hard job. 

Mr. Ansuincer. I agree with you, Senator. The prosecutors here 
are some of the finest we have. 

Senator Dantez. I certainly agree with Senator Welker on that. 

Now, Mr. Commissioner, there are figures, though, in some instances 
here that I just wonder if you have anything that you could add on 
them, or any explanation of them. 

For instane e, in Detroit they reported 954 addicts, with arrests 
totaling 1,681. In other words, would you say from the arrests 
reported for 1 year totaling 1,681, with only 954 addicts reported, 
that it might indicate that your reports on addiction from Detroit 
were slow / 

Mr. Ansurncer. Michigan just last year amended the constitution 
solely for the purpose of ‘allowing local narcotic and State squads to 
search, arrest and search, suspicious persons suspected of being in 
possession of narcotic drugs. 

I suppose some of those people might be arrested 2 and 3 times dur- 
ing the year, but that was an amendment to the constitution of Michi- 
gan, which accounts for probably that difference in the figures. 

Senator Danteu. I notice here on your figures for Michigan on ar- 
rests and convictions during 1953 that in “Detroit alone you report 
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1,681 arrests and only 75 convictions. Now, what would you say 
about those figures? 

Mr. Ansuincer. Well, I think I would have to go back to the amend- 
ment to the constitution. They are allowing the police to make these 
arrests of persons suspected of being in possession of narcotic drugs. 

Senator DanreL. You mean that the arrests were made under a sit- 
uation in Michigan more like the District here, where they could not 
use the evidence for conviction under the search and seizure laws that 
they had at the time? 

Mr. ANsLINGER. That’s right. You probably couldn’t use the evi- 
dence that they use in Michigan under their search and seizure law, 
you couldn’t use that in the District. 

In other words, you couldn’t make arrests like that in the District 
and have them stick. But Michigan has enacted a 20-year penalty 
law for sale. 

Now, if a man is arrested for trafficking, and he wants to avoid that 
20-year penalty, there have been some 20-year penalties meted out 
there, he will find it to his credit to go in to the enforcement officers 
and assist those officers in finding sources of supply, which is being 
done in a lot of cases in Detroit, and in some cases the charge then is 
changed from sale to possession. 

Senator Dantet. I see the 1954 figures do show an increase in con- 
victions over 1953. For instance, on arrests in Detroit, there are 1,884 
with 355 convictions. 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante.. It certainly shows there is some improvement, but 
wouldn't you say that there is still something that needs to be done to 
aid the law enforcement officers, or something needs to be done for 
better enforcement ? 

Mr. Anstincer. I certainly would like to look into that before mak- 
ing comment, Senator, because we have been getting the utmost help 
from the Detroit Police Department in their efforts to enforce the 
law, and there certainly is an explanation for that great difference in 
the figures, and I am inclined to think that what I gave you there at 
the beginning, that the traffic has gone down very, very much since 
the imposition of that very severe penalty law. 

Senator Danret. When you compare those figures with New York, 
for instance, it would seem that in New York we have a much higher 
percentage of convictions. 

For instance, on your arrests for 1953 and 1954 combined you have 
3,785 in the State of New York and convictions, 6,838. I suppose that 
is nearer the figure you would like to see. 

Mr. Ansuincer. Yes; that we like to see because that indicates 
careful investigation and preparation of a case. In other words, there 
is no shotgun procedure there. 

Senator Dante. Counsel, Mr. Gasque, has some questions. 

Mr. Gasqur. Actually, Mr. Commissioner, I was going to ask one 
more question about Detroit, in view of the police arrests and the 
prosecutions. ; 

I believe Detroit is one of those cities which has a city ordinance 
of the so-called needle law, making it illegal to possess a hypodermic 
needle. 

Mr. Ansuincer. That is true, Mr. Gasque; yes. Ordinarily, though, 
that needle law isn’t of much help in narcotic enforcement. 
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Senator WELKER. What was that answer? 

Mr. AnstincGer. The needle law is not of much help in enforce- 
ment because today you have so many people using needles for your 
diabetes and vitamin shots, and so on, and we have found wherever 
that needle law is in effect, it has no effect in reducing the incidence 
of drug addiction or reducing the traffic. 

Senator Dante.. Just explain briefly for the record what is the 
needle law. 

Mr. Anstincer. Anyone found in possession of a hypodermic needle 


or any parts of a hypodermic needle is subject to arrest. It is usually 
a misdemeanor. 


Senator Dante. Without a prescription? 
Mr. Anstincer. Without a prescription; yes. 
Senator Dantet. Or without being a physician ? 
Mr. AnsLiInceR. Yes. 
In most of these places you don’t have to find traces of heroin. 
Mr. Gasque. Mr. Commissioner, I believe that before the House 
Appropriations Committee during the course of your testimony you 
had occasion to say that Buffalo is a trouble spot for narcotics. I 
wonder if you have any comment to make on that? 
Mr. Anstincer. Well, New York on the east, and Buffalo on the 
west, and practically nothing in between. We have had trouble in 
Buffalo now for the past 3 or 4 years. 
The local authorities have found it necessary to organize a narcotics 
squad to tackle the problem, and we have an agent stationed there, 
and you can see that they have done very well here in the matter of 
arrests and convictions, and it speaks well for that very small grou 
of men who are trying to bring that situation in Buffalo under control. 

The other cities in New York do not give us any trouble. There 
are a few here in Syracuse, but no substantial traffic. 
Mr. Gasque. Where do you believe the source of the narcotics in 
Buffalo comes from ? 
Mr. Awnstincer. From New York City. We have arrested in 
Buffalo several traffickers who brought the drug from New York City 
to Buffalo. 
Mr. Gasque. Do you think at this point that Buffalo is running 
rather true to form on the national average ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes. 
In this conspiracy case, which you will find among those important 
cases which I gave you, some of the traffickers were working Cleveland 
out of Buffalo and, of course, the Buffalo trafficker was getting his 
supply from New York City. 
Mr. Gasque. Thank you. 
Senator DanreLt. Mr. Commissioner, Ohio seems to rank about 
sixth in the number of addicts reported thus far in States; 1,168 in 
1953, and 1954, and 929 convictions. 
Can you give us any information concerning the situation in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Dayton, and other cities in Ohio ? 
Mr. Ansutincer. Mr. Chairman, Ohio has been a low penalty State 
surrounded by heavy penalty States, heavy penalty States being 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Indiana. So 
because of the heavy penalties being meted out in those States, the 
traffic gravitated to Ohio. 
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Senator DanieL. You mean that narcotics peddlers and traffickers 
leave the States with high penalties and go where they can find lower 
penalties ¢ 

Mr. Ansurncer. That’s right. 

They began operating out of Ohio cities. They left, say, Detroit, 
some of them left Indianapolis, Pennsylvania, and moved into Ohio. 

The State had no enforcement agency whatever. Under the uni- 
form State law, most of the violations were subject to misdemeanor. 
They were a misdemeanor. 

So as a result, the legislature of Ohio last year, at the session before 
this session, asked that a survey be made under the direction of the 
attorney general of Ohio. Mr. William O’Neill has performed an 
excellent piece of work there. He set up in every county citizens 
committees composed of cross sections of population—lawyers, 
doctors, judges, and various elements of the population, good people 
who could be counted upon to do some yeoman duty. 

So after making this survey, he has now recommended to the legis- 
lature of Ohio a law which would be the strictest law in the United 
States. 

If that is enacted into law—I know that it passed the senate of Ohio, 
the most severe penalties, I think, of any State inthe Union. And Mr. 
O'Neill, the attorney general, has made this one of his projects which 
he has followed thr ough from the very beginning. 

I have been out to Ohio three times to assist him. The concentration 
of the traffic is in Cleveland and Dayton. There was some in Toledo, 
but most of it was concentrated in that area. And it was a rather 
vicious traffic to attack. 


In this list of important cases, I have given you the conspiracy case 
that we made against the big traflickers in that area. 

Senator DANIEL. I have here a release from Mr. O'Neill, attorney 
general of Ohio, dated February 17 of this year, in which he makes a 


report on his investigation, and I would just like to call your attention 
to this statement : 


It has been pointed out that Ohio has a serious problem, and that there are 
approximately 15,000 addicts spending $75 million a year on drugs, and that 
economic loss to our State runs into hundreds of millions of dollars annually. 

From his survey, he would estimate the addicts that were in the 
State of Ohio much higher than any figures that we might draw from 
your reports. 

How do you account for the difference in what he reports from his 
on-the-ground investigation and what we would infer from the reports 
of addicts to your office which show 785 thus far ? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Well, I think that his estimation there was prob- 
ably based on the survey they made. I don’t think it was an actual 
count. 

It is quite possible that these Ohio figures will go way up because 
of the situation that I described to you about Ohio being this weak 
penalty State, and it will continue so until this law goes into effect. 

The chances are that most of these, I think most of these addicts 
have been reported out of probably oa Some of the other 


cities, particularly Cincinnati and Dayton, I don’t know what the 
reports show. 
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I am not going to challenge Mr. O’Neill’s figures there because they 
did a mountainous lot of work in tr ying to bring this situation before 
the legislature and making their report, and, of course, naturally they 
didn’t pull any punches. 

Senator DanreLt. Mr. Commissioner, do you have any other exam 
ples where higher penalties have dried up the narcotics traflicking 
States { 

Mr. Ansuincer. I would go to your own State, there mntee 
Tex., where we had a very serious problem there about 2 years ago, 
and sent in an undercover man who came up with about 18 or 20 cases, 
and after Judge Dooley got through with the traflickers there, there 
was no reason to keep a man there any more. We brought him back 
to Houston or San Antonio, or some place. ° 

St. Louis is a good example. Judge Roy Harper has consistently 
given the big traitickers as much as 18 years in the penitentiary, with 
the result that the traflic in St. Louis ac tually never got off the ground. 

It just never got started, and, of course, it was a situation, say, 
similar to a big industrial center, similar to Detroit or Chicago. But 
I think the tratiickers are certainly more scared of Judge Harper than 
they are of us. 

Now, this situation in New Jersey, | would like to bring this to 
your aitention. Here isa State that had this legislative inquiry which 
was conducted by Mr. William F. Tompkins, who is now Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of prosecutions on internal security. 

And after that law went into effect, which was produced by this 
legislative committee, the State and the city and the county and the 
Federal Gov ernment, we all went to work as one team, all worked on 
the same number of cases. 

Senator Danie. Excuse me just a moment, Mr. Anslinger. We 
are going to have to go and vote. 

The committee will stand recessed until we get back from the floor. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator DanieL. The committee will come to order. 

Commissioner Anslinger will return to the stand tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock. 

\We are pleased to have with us Mr. Robert Curran, from Canada. 
He has already been introduced to the committee. I will ask you, 
Mr. Curran, if you will now give us your official position with the 
Canadian Government and your connection espec lally with the nar- 
coties problem and the present investigation in Canada. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT CURRAN, LEGAL ADVISER TO THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE IN CANADA 


Mr. Curran. Mr. Chairman and honorable Senators, firstly, I 
would like to say what an honor and a privilege it is to me to be able 
to be here today and to participate in a limited way in explaining 
What we have tried to do in Canada, what our commission or com- 
mittee of the Senate has tried to do and what results we have obtained 
as a result of our investigation. 

lam particularly proud to be on the same platform, if I can use 
that expression, as C ommissioner Anclinger, with whom I have been 
associated on other occasions and who I have alw ays regarded as an 
outstanding authority in this field. 
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I think it is right that I should have the opportunity to pay tribute 
once more to his outstanding contribution in this very difficult and 
important area. 

I am the legal adviser to the Department of National Health and 
Welfare in Canada, which Department would correspond to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in the United States, 
with one or two significant exceptions. 

One is that we administer the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act in 
Canada, and as the legal adviser to the Department, I have had a 
great deal to do with the administration of that law. 

When the Senate committee was established last March, the Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare, who is my Minister, volunteered 
my services to assist the special committee of the Senate, and I have 
worked with the special committee of the Senate in helping them to 
line up their agenda, to facilitate the hearing of the witnesses, and 
generally making as many arrangements as I could to insure that our 
committee would get a representative cross-section of responsible 
evidence from all persons in Canada who had any interest in or 
knowledge of the drug problem and who might contribute something 
to its solution. 

I have with me a statement which was prepared by the chairman of 
that committee, Senator Tom Reid, whom you heard this morning. 
Senator Reid asked me if I would deliver this statement if the op- 
portunity presented itself, and if the chairman would permit, I ‘tala 
like to hand the statement to the reporter, and it might be incorporated 
in the record, and I won’t take the time of the committee to read it 
through, but I will comment on certain portions of it and then answer 


questions which I think perhaps will speed up the thing a little more 
than otherwise reading the statement through. 

Senator Dantex. Senator Reid’s statement will be received and 
incorporated in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


NOTES ON INVESTIGATION By SENATE COMMITTEE 


(By Senator Tom Reid, of the Canadian Senate) 


A special committee of the Senate was under date of February 24, 1955, 
appointed to inquire into and report upon the traffic in narcotic drugs in Canada 
and problems related thereto. 

Twenty-three members of the Senate, representative of all parts of Canada, 
were appointed to this committee and Senator Reid was designated as the 
chairman. 

Preparatory to hearing witnesses, a number of organizational meetings were 
held with a view to planning an agenda which would cover all conceivable and 
useful phases of the problem. It was recognized that any comprehensive survey 
of the drug traffic would necessarily deal to a very large extent with the problem 
of drug addiction and of what should be done with and for drug addicts. It 
was planned, therefore, to have evidence dealing with the administration and 
enforcement of the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of drug addicts, as well as evidence from addicted persons. The witnesses 
to furnish evidence in accordance with the foregoing were in turn representatives 
of Federal, Provincial, and municipal governments, public as well as private 
agencies and individuals possesing some interest in or knowledge of the problems 
arising from the illicit use of narcotic drugs. 

In accordance with this overall plan, the proceedings were opened on March 
15, with a statement from the Minister of National Health and Welfare, who 
is the Minister of the Crown responsible for the administration of the Opium 
and Nareotic Drug Act. This was intended to provide comprehensive back- 
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cround information covering the entire drug problem, including comments on 
various proposals that had been made from time to time with respect to its 
solution. 

The Minister included in his statement figures covering the addict popula- 
tion of Canada broken down into three classes and again by provinces. The 
classes respectively covered criminal addicts, medical addicts, and professional 
addicts. The criminal addicts totaled 2,364, of whom 1,100 were in the Province 
of British Columbia, with the greater number, if not all, in the city of Vancouver. 
ihe medical addicts totaled 515 and professional addicts 333, making a total in 
Canada of all drug addicts of 3,212. 

It was pointed out by the Minister that neither the medical addict nor 
the professional addict constituted any great problem to the enforcement authori- 
ties and that present administrative procedures were competent to deal with 
uny problems arising from these two groups. 

The group that represented the problem to the enforcement authorities was 
comprised of the criminal addicts or, in other words, drug addicts who patronized 
the illicit market for their drug needs. The records covering this group indi- 
cated that the majority had criminal records before becoming involved with 
drugs. This group comprised 1,708 males and 656 females who were not gain- 
fully employed and were dependent almost entirely upon criminal activities of 
one kind or another to provide the means to support their addiction. The 
female addicts were almost all prostitutes and the male addicts petty criminals 
who obtained funds by shoplifting and petty thievery. 

The statement of the Minister was followed by a statement of the Commis- 
sioner, RCMP, who dealt with the enforcement of the Opium and Narcotic 
Drug Act, the problems faced by enforcement officers in investigating and suc- 
cessfully prosecuting the large-scale traffickers. The Commissioner stated that 
through their record system they had analyzed 2,009 cases involving criminal 
addicts. The Commissioner emphasized in this connection that of this number 
only 341 were convicted first under the Opium and Narcotics Drug Act. The 
balance were convicted first for some other offense or had known criminal 
records other than for violations of the Opium and Narcotic Durg Act. 

The Commissioner pointed out that repeated incarceration of addicted persons 
seemed to hold little promise of complete success as a means of combating the 
drug evil. He advocated the only practical and realistic solution to the problem 
is the compulsory isolation and quarantine of the addict population with suitable 
treatment and rehabilitation facilities, and their release to be granted only when 
in the opinion of qualified medical and other authorities it would appear to be 
safe to do so. 

The next witness was the Chief of the Division of Narcotic Control of the De 
partment of National Health and Welfare, who outlined the administration of 
the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act in terms of the legitimate distribution and use 
of narcotic drugs for medical and scientific purposes. The members of the 
committee visited the Division and saw the very exhaustive and elaborate records 
covering not only all physicians in Canada, but all cases of addiction with full sta- 
tistical information respecting each addicted person. The system in force of 
drugstores reporting on record forms furnished by the Department, together with 
the forms which wholesalers and dealers are requied to use was explained. 
of lalate cian records maintained covering the importation and distribution 

! ate s pplies, it was clear that little, if any, of these supplies found 
their way into the illicit market and that that market was wholly maintained from 
smuggled drugs, mostly heroin. 

Because of the size of the drug problem in the city of Vancouver, in British 
Nese wigs the committee decided to hold special hearings in that city. Accord- 

gly, arrangements were made for meetings to be held in the city of Vancouver 
which commenced the week of April 16. 
een give as balanced a picture as possible, arrangements were made for 

il tee to hear evidence from enforcement authorities, community groups 
and agencies, notably the special committee on narcotic addiction of the Greater 
Vancouver Community Chest, evidence with respect to treatment and rehabili- 
tation of drug addicts and evidence from addicts themselves. 

The chief of police of the city of Vancouver attributed a great deal of crime 
to the drug traffic and advocated as a solution to the problem isolation on an 
island where addicts would be removed from access to drugs and required to 
undergo treatment which would include a work program. 
bee ee gee was held at which were present drug addicts who claimed to 

abs rom drugs, as well as relatives of drug addicts who testified as to 
the problems which they had encountered. 
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A session was held at Okalla Prison Farm where there were incarcerated at 
that time approximately 150 drug addicts, male and female. An open forum dis- 
cussion was permitted at which time the addicts spoke freely as to their difficul- 
ties and what they would recommend as a solution to the problem. It was sig- 
nificant that of the 15 to 20 addicts who spoke, not one suggested any desire for 
treatment leading to a cure of his addiction, but on the contrary all made it clear 
that what they wanted was legal drugs at no cost or at least a nominal price. 
All addicts who spoke suggested that if they could be assured of legal drugs, 
they would not be required to engage in crime and would be able to work as 
useful members of the community. 

The committee had some 35 witnesses in all at Vancouver and after returning 
East, held meetings in the city of Toronto and the city of Montreal, which are 
the largest cities in Canada and where one would normally expect the drug 
problem to be greater than the city of Vancouver. At each of these cities repre- 
sentative evidence was given by enforcement, medical, social, and rehabilitation 
agencies. 

The committee then heard at a special session an explanation by the United 
Kingdom delegate to the United Nations Narcotic Commission of the adminis- 
tration of the Dangerous Drugs Act in Great Britain. It was officially stated 
by the delegate that the total addict population in Great Britain, including all 
kinds of addicts, was approximately 300, and this figure had been more or less 
static for a number of years. 

The figure of 300 included what in Canada would be called criminal addicts, 
medical addicts, and professional addicts. It was stated by the witness that 
there was no illicit traffic in drugs in the United Kingdom. The so-called drug 
clinic theory that had been referred to by a number of witnesses as operating 
successfully in the United Kingdom was emphatically denied by the witness. 

With methods of control in the United Kingdom not differing substantially 
from those in Canada and, if anything, the recording requirements in Canada 
being the stricter, the relatively few medical and professional addicts in the 
United Kingdom with a population of some 50 million as compared to the 
comparable problem in Canada with less than one-third the population, is not 
eaSily understood. This entirely apart from the fact that there is no illicit traffic 
in drugs in that country. 

The committee next heard evidence from Dr. Harris Isbell, director of 
research at the Lexington Drug Center. Dr. Isbell explained in detail the treat- 

qment program at that institution and outlined a number of matters which on the 
basis 9f experience he would advocate being carefully considered if comparable 
facilities were being contemplated as a treatment program. 

The above outlines broadly the areas of investigation which were explored by 
the Senate committee, the kinds of witnesses that were heard and some of the 
views that were expressed. 

In addition, communications were sent out by the committee to all attor- 
neys general of the 10 Provinces in Canada, to all ministers of health, to the 
raayors of the large cities, and to the chiefs of police, as well as to other groups 
and agencies who might assist in providing a complete picture of the drug prob- 
lem and the best means of effecting a solution of it. 

The committee feels that by holding open meetings in the areas where there is 
a drug problem, great or small, by making it possible for persons of all kinds to 
appear and give evidence, that the fullest opportunity has been provided to 
investigate thoroughly and adequately the problem that is presented. 

It may be interesting to outline briefly some of the proposals that have been 
made to the committee and of these the one that was most consistently and 
yoeally advocated involved the provision of drugs to registered addicts. This 
proposal was supported not only by addicted persons but by a number of medical 
authorities. In addition, the warden of a penitentiary and a magistrate in the 
city of Vancouver also supported the provision of free drugs as a solution to the 
problem of the trafficker. 

As against this, witnesses including the Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare, the Commissioner RCMP, all enforcement authorities, the majority of 
medical authorities, including Dr. Isbell, were unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of this as a solution to the problem. 

With some variations as to techniques and procedures, the witnesses who 
spoke about treatment agreed that special facilities should be provided for the 
treatment of addicted persons. The majority of witnesses advocated that 
whether or not treatment was compulsory it should involve the right of legal 
control of the addict for whatever period of time was required for his rehabili- 
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tation. All witnesses who testified on this point drew attention to the present 
lack of followup and supportive measures for addicts who had either volun- 
turily or compulsorily abstained from the use of drugs for a period of time. 
It was pointed out that in any effective treatment plan an addict on discharge 
to society required supportive care in a greater measure than ever before. Wit- 
nesses drew attention to the present lack of community support and under- 
standing of the needs of individuals in regaining a place in society and particu- 
larly with respect to addicts who for the most part had never been useful 
members of society. 

All witnesses who had had experience in dealing with this problem cau- 
tioned against any easy or rapid solution. 

One medical witness who had had experience in treating drug addicts in 
Great Britain gave as his opinion that a period of not less than 5 years of 
quarantine would likely be required for a confirmed addict before consideration 
could be given to his release to society. 

As an experiment, one of the witnesses who is presently conducting a research 
study into drug addiction using as his material drug addicts in custody at 
Okaila Prison Farm in British Columbia, advocated a modification of the isola- 
tion plan. He suggested that facilities be arranged for addicts on a voluntary 
basis to receive withdrawal treatment in general hospitals for a period up to 
2 weeks, followed by residence in a small rehabilitation home for a period not 
to exceed 4 months. The accommodation at the home would be supplied to the 
addict and this would be coupled with employment found for him, together with 
some degree of supervision and rehabilitation. It was pointed out that this 
was of an experimental nature and the essence of the plan would be the desire 
of the addict to participate in it and consequenily this could not involve any 
form of compulsion or of legal control over the individual. 

A number of witnesses who have had experience in dealing with drug addic- 
tion and with alcoholism pointed out many areas of similarity both as regards 
the types of individuals who became addicted to one or the other and of the 
difficulties which all encounter in being successfully treated. The great success 
of Alcoholics Anonymous in helping a number of alcoholics to abstain from 
the use of alcohol was pointed out by a number of witnesses as offering a 
possible parallel approach to the problem of the drug addict. Narcotics Anony- 
mous has had a small beginning in 1 or 2 areas in Canada, but unfortunately has 
insufficient numbers of members to provide the complete supportive care which 
individuals require in times of temptation, stress, and strain. 

The representative of a welfare society, the John Howard Society in the 
city of Montreal, who is a psychiatrist and has had considerable experience in 
dealing with alcoholics as well as drug addicts, pointed out, however, that in 
the initial stages of Alcoholics Anonymous similar difficulties were encoun- 
tered. He advocated strongly the development of Narcotics Anonymous as an 
aid to the solution of the proMem, but with this there should still be provided 
treatment facilities which in turn would include quarantine of the addict for 
an indeterminate but lengthy ~erio“. 

The warden of Okalla pri.on farm, wherein there is located the greatest num- 
ber of drug addicts in custody, spoke with respect to the difficulties of effecting 
any form of treatment to addicts in penal institutions where segregation of 
addicts is necessary. He advocated the provision of special facilities with strong 
security features and following withdrawal, the treatment would essential] 
consist of an intensive but balanced work and recreation program. He indicated 
that he was confident that with such a program a percentage at least of addicted 
people would in the course of time develop values that they had never previously 
had and with training in skills, as well as in citizenship, he was confident that 
a number could find a useful place in society. He warned, however, against 
the release of any individual from this form of treatment until authorities were 
satisfied as to the reorientation of the individual's attitude and this in turn 
should be accompanied by facilities for the reception of the individual into so- 
ciety, including strong followup and supportive care. 

Significantly, the majority of the enforcement authorities who testified, pointed 
out that jail itrelf was neither good enforcement nor was it likely to provide a 
solution to the problem. 

A number of witnesses who favored the isolation and treatment plan suggested 
that the release of the addict should be of the parole kind with strong conditions 
attached to it. including his reception into an area where he would not likely 
come in contact with former associates. These witnesses all supported the inde- 
terminate committal procedure with the right to return to an institution any 
addict who relapsed or who was not able to abstain from the use of drugs. 
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The consensus of the responsible evidence that was given to the committee 
condemned the provision of drugs to addicts under any circumstances and sup- 
ported treatment of addicts in special institutions established for that purpose 
with suitable legislation to give the right of legal custody of the individual on an 
indeterminate basis, with the right of return if the individual should be unable 
to maintain the necessary abstinence from drugs on this charge. 

This in essence described the type of facility that is recommended and which 
on examination does not differ substantially from the present treatment facilities 
in Lexington, with the exception perhaps of the compulsory committal and the 
followup procedure. Both of the latter were pointed out by Dr. Isbell as being 
measures which he would strongly urge for inclusion in any such plan. 

Mr. Curran. Now, Mr. Chairman, I should also say that I have 
brought with me and delivered to you, this is for the record, copies of 
the printed proceedings of the Canadian committee that has met to 
investigate the drug business, and these four copies are available to 
you. 

As additional copies are received from the printer, they will be for- 
warded, so that in due course you will have a complete transcript of 
all of the evidence, with the appendixes, that was presented to the 
Senate committee in Canada. 

That, we hope, will be helpful, and as Senator Reid indicated this 
morning, we hope to get our report to Parliament before the end of 
this month, and as soon as that is available, copies will be available 
to you, sir. 

Senator DanreL. We appreciate that very much, as we proceed and 
before your investigation is terminated, we will certainly give you 
copies of all of the evidence taken here. 

Mr. Curran. Thank you, sir. 

Now, without getting into too much detail of the mechanics of our 
committee, which I don’t think is particularly interesting, the terms 
of reference of the committee was to inquire into and report upon the 
traffic in narcotic drugs in Canada, and problems related thereto. 

Necessarily, that meant a great deal of the attention was directed 
to the problem of drug addiction, because, without drug addiction, 
there will necessarily be no drug traffic. And so a great deal of the 
emphasis of the committee was directed to the question of drug 
addiction. 

The committee consisted of 23 members of the Senate who repre- 
sented all parts of Canada, and we endeavored, as I said a moment 
ago, to outline a program which would bring before the committee 
the most responsible views of those who had the greatest experience 
in this problem. 

The Minister of National Health and Welfare, who is responsible 
for the administration of our law, presented a lengthy statement 
which is reported in the record which you will have, and one of the 
significant things that he did, he broke down our addict population. 

Now, the figures which he presented may be of interest to you. 
The total addict population of Canute is 3,212. Of this number, 2,364 
are what we call criminal addicts. 

These are addicts who do not have a medical addiction justifying 
uarcotic administration, who patronize the illicit market and are nor- 
mally dependent upon crime of one kind or another to support the 
cost of their addiction. 

It was significant that in the analysis of this number of people, that 
something like 80 percent had criminal records before they were known 
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to be associated with drugs. That supports the view that is frequently 
made that drugs follow crime, and not necessarily the other way 
around. 

Just by way of illustration, of 2,009 cases of known drug crim- 
inals analyzed by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, some 1,700 
had criminal records before aver becoming identified with the drugs. 

Senator Dante. How man 

Mr. CURRAN. Aeapreninnedeay 1,700 were known to be criminals 
before being identified with drugs in any form. Of the remaining 
number, 515 are what we call medical addicts. 

These are people who have had narcotic administration for a med- 
ical condition which has, in whole or in part, cleared up. ‘These people 
are still under a form of medical supervision, and we separate them 
because they don’t constitute a problem to the enforcement authorities. 

In addition to that number, we have some 333 of what we call pro- 
fessional addicts. These are people who have some availability to 
drugs, doctors, nurses, dentists, veterinarians, and so forth. They 
tikewise don’t constitute any great problem to the enforcement author- 
ities because they never patronize the illicit market. 

Now, you might be interested to know that in Canada the Opium 
Narcotic Drug Act, which is the single and gov erning statute covering 
this subject, is a Federal enactment and it rests on criminal law. 

In Canada criminal law is a Federal responsibility, and so we do 
not have any State or Provincial laws relating to the drug traffic. 

Any provincial laws which we have are under the basis of pharmacy 
legislation which deals only with questions of prescription and who 
may practice pharmacy. The enforcement of the Opium Narcotic 
Drug Act in Canada is the responsibility of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, being a Federal statute. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police maintain special drug-enforce- 
ment squads in all of the areas in Canada where there is any problem 
of drug traffic or addiction. These operators which they have are 
specially trained and wholly dedicated to the suppression of the nar- 
cotic traffic. 

In addition to that, the municipal authorities with whom they 
work closely are also concerned with the drug traffic, and in some of 
the cities the municipal authorities, that is, the local police, will also 
maintain special drug squads. 

Mr. Gasque. Mr. Curran, are the local police carrying out still the 
Federal law? 

Mr. Curran. Yes. 

Mr. Gasquet. They all carry out the Federal law ? 

Mr. Curran. They administer the Federal law. It is primarily a 
responsibility of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, but there is 
nothing in our judicial administration which es a Federal 
statute from being enforced by a local police force 

In fact, the Criminal Code of Canada, which is a Federal statute, 
is administered and enforced by the Departments of Justice in each 
of the Provinces. 

In other words, the attorney general of the Province is responsible 
for the administration of justice in that Province, and he administers 
the Federal law with his own officers. 
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There are two other illustrations of Federal laws which are also 
enforced by Federal authorities. One is the Customs Act, and the 
other is the Excise Act. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police also operate to enforce those 
laws. There are 3 laws in Canada enforced by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police—1 is the Narcotics Drug Act. 

Now, you have heard Mr. Anslinger ‘this morning when he illus- 
trated the point that distinction should not be made between the addict 
trafficker and the nonaddict trafficker. 

As is pointed out by our Minister, Mr. Martin, if the traffic is one 
of the evils which has to be eliminated in order to bring about a solu- 
tion of the problem, it becomes quite difficult and illogical to attempt 
to draw artificial lines between motivations. 

In other words, traflicking is trafficking, whether the motivation is 
ee the purpose of supporting your own ‘habit or for the purpose of 

gain financially. And so the authorities feel that trafficking is traf- 
Salita: and should be dealt with as such, and divorced wholly from 
the question of the drug addict who is not a trafficker at the time he 
is apprehended. 

Last year, in order to facilitate our fight against the traffickers, the 
Opium Narcotics Drug Act was : amended to create a new offense which 
was known as possession for the purpose of trafficking. Prior to that 
we have experienced some difficulty in bringing evidence before the 
courts of an actual sale of drugs, which is the essence of traflicking. 

We would find known traffickers in possession of drugs, but they 
could only be charged with illegal possession and not w ith trafficking. 
In order to facilitate the efforts against these evil people, we created 
this new offense which was passed ‘by Parliament and came into force 
last summer, and this provides that a person who is charged with 
possession of drugs for the purpose of trafficking carries the onus of 
showing that he was not in possession for the purpose of trafficking. 

In other words, mere possession of drugs is all that has to be proved 
by the Crown, and then the onus shifts to the accused to explain the 
purpose and the nature of his possession. 

Now, that is regarded as a great step forward by the enforcement 
authorities in bringing this vicious traffic home closer to the in- 
dividual, because to escape the penalties of the heavier sentence, he 
has got to expose himself to cross-examination, he has got to testify 
in his own behalf and explain, if he can, what he was doing with drugs. 

The penalty for that is 14 years, with whipping. Now, that is the 
maximum penalty. Under the law, as it now stands, we have had a 
number of heavy penalties. 

One judge imposed 11 years on a trafficker. Last month in Van- 
couver a trafficker was convicted and sentenced to 10 years in the 
penitentiary. We have had other convictions ranging all the way 
from 7 to 12 years for trafficking. I am not sure : about the 12 years, 
but 7 years up. 

We feel that that has proved an effective deterrent. to the trafficking 
problem, but not necessarily one which is going to eliminate it. 

Senator Wetxer. Mr. Chairman, may T have a question ¢ 

Senator DanreL. Senator Welker. 

Senator Wetxer. I have enjoyed very much the distinguished 
visitor that we have before us. I wonder if you would be kind enough 
to tell me, Mr. Counsellor, what effect the shifting of the onus which 
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you have just been describing before us would have upon the pre- 
sumption of innocence doctrine that we have in the United States, 
wherein any man charged with a crime is presumed to be innocent 
until proven guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Mr. Curran. Sir, it has the effect of negativing—— 

Senator WELKER. It does away with it. 

Mr. Curran. It does away completely with the presumption of in- 
nocence doctrine. Once the man is proved to be in possession of drugs, 
then the onus shifts to him wholiy to explain his possession, mind 
you, only to the extent of the trafficking part, because the illegal 
possession has already been proved. 

But if he wants to escape the penalties for possession for trafficking, 
which are double those for possession, then he must carry the onus 
himself. 

Now, we have in our statute 2 or 3 other illustrations where the 
onus shifts to the accused. One is in the case of possession of drugs 
in premises where the owner or occupier of premises has to explain 
that the drugs were there without his knowledge, consent, or con- 
nivance, and there is a case where there is a shifting of the onus. 

Senator Weiker. Now, what would it do, Mr. Counselor, with 
respect to the constitutional privilege that no man is bound to bear 
witness against himself, the fifth amendment to our Constitution ¢ 

Mr. Curran. Yes; I appreciate there are constitutional differences 
between your system and our system. 

Senator WeLKeEr. It is very interesting, and I am not critical at all. 

Mr. Curran. No, no; [ appreciate that. 

Senator Weriker. Because I have been in this business both as a 
prosecutor and defense attorney, and I noticed one of the familiar 
ways of defending cases is that you rest behind that great principle 
of American jurisprudence, “You can’t prove it,” and that the tame 
defendant remains mute, of course, is protected by the Constitution. 

Mr. Curran. I can only say, sir, that it was with great reluctance 
that our authorities were prepared to recommend such a radical 
departure from the ordinary rule of law. 

They felt that here was an evil which had to be met with extraordi- 
nary weapons, and this was a weapon which they felt under all the 
circumstances was a legitimate one to employ, because you have the 
man who is illegally in possession of drugs, and it was not considered 
that it was unfair to ask him why he was in possession of drugs, what 
he intended to do with them, were they for distribution, or were they 
for his own use as an addict. ; 

Senator WeLKker. We have had that same trouble with respect to 
saboteurs and espionage agents. We didn’t think it was unfair to 
ask one of those characters whether or not they belonged to such a 
group destined to destroy this entire country by force and violence, 
but yet repeatedly we have been hit right in the face by the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution. 

I am sorry I interrupted you. 

Mr. Curran. No; I am glad you did. 

Senator WELKER. I enjoyed this discourse. Senator Daniel and 1] 
have tried to make a living over the past years, and we have reason- 
ably succeeded, in the practice of law. It is a very, very interesting 
academic question. 
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Mr. Curran. As a lawyer, sir, I would not try to defend this prin- 
ciple of shifting the onus except under very unusual and extraordinary 
circumstances. 

Senator Danrev. You have in your country the presumption of 
innocence, the same as in our country ? 

Mr. Curran. Exactly, sir. 

Senator Dantev. Until guilt is established ? 

Mr. Curran. And the onus in normal criminal work rests with the 
Crown throughout. The onus does not shift unless it is specifically 
provided by statute, and there are 1 or 2 illustrations in our statutes 
where that onus is intended to shift to the accused. This is one of the 
illustrations. 

Senator Dantex. I may say that if my memory serves me correctly, 
we have some statutes which give rise to the same situation, that pos- 
session will be prima facie proof of guilt unless it is sufficiently 
explained. 

Do we have any such statutes relating to narcotics, Commissioner, 
that come to your mind immediately? Do you recall any immediately 
where possession raises a presumption of guilt? 

Mr. Anstincer. Possession of heroin is a prima facie case. The 
burden shifts to the defendant. He certainly can’t prove that he got 
heroin legally in this country. 

Some of the defense attorneys do try to prove maybe that he has, for 
instance, an exempt preparation, less than one-eighth of an ounce un- 
der the law, so you can’t prosecute him. But certainly when it comes 
to heroin, the burden shifts to the defendant, and he can’t show that 
he acquired that lawfully. 

Senator WeLker. Supposing he doesn’t elect to, Mr. Commissioner. 
Supposing he elects to rely upon the fifth amendment, to remain mute? 

Mr. Ansiincer, He is convicted of possession if he remains mute. 
The arresting officer proves that he has had proper cause to arrest 
him, he finds heroin in his possession and it is so proved, he stands 
convicted. The jury will convict him every time. 

Senator Wexker. I have no doubt about that, but you will admit it 

a very interesting legal academic question. 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator WELKER. It is good after being in the field of politics for a 
while, to refer to the good old days in the practice of law. : 

Mr. Curran. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I might move on to another 
area of the committees’ hearings. I discoursed a little on this particu- 
lar thing because this didn’t come before the committee. 

But in view of what Commissioner Anslinger said this morning 
and this afternoon about some of the difficulties of enforcement, I 
thought perhaps you would be interested in having that information. 

Now, the committee heard a number of proposals from various 
groups and agencies. We contacted the attorneys general and the 
ministers of health of all of the Provinces, the mayors of the big cities 
and the chiefs of police, welfare organizations, and agencies, organ- 
ized medicine and every branch of society that might have some inter- 
est in the problem. 

Now, naturally arising out of that, we were bound to get a great 
number of remedies offered to us for the solution of this problem, and 
one of the ones that was most persistently and vocally advocated was 
that of free drugs. 
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Curiously enough, that proposal was supported by very well-in- 
formed and responsible people, as well as by people who couldn’t make 
that claim. 

The thing really boiled down to a question of whether or not you 
were going to have free drug areas or drug-free areas, and I think it 
would be fair to say that the preponderance of evidence favored drug- 
free areas. And the support for free drugs was such that it couldn't 
likely ever receive any acceptance. 

Senator Danrev. You did have quite a few witnesses who appeared 
before your committee advocating free drugs? 

Mr. Curran. We had doctors, we had a magistrate, we had a warden 
of a penitentiary, all of whom advocated free drugs as the only prac- 
tical solution of eliminating the trafficker, and, of course, their recom- 
mendations, I can tell you, were the most vocally supported by some 
hundred addicts that the committee interviewed at a prison farm. 

And their pleas, as Commissioner Anslinger pointed out this morn- 
ing, were extremely moving, if somewhat specious. They all pointed 
out to the fact that if they could only get drugs, then they would 
become useful members of society. 

This was, of course, in direct conflict with their criminal anteced- 
ents, the fact that they never had been useful members of society at 
any time of their lives seemed to be a point that escaped them in their 
advocacy for a solution. 

I think it is only fair to say that none of the committee were im- 
phen with the arguments for free drugs, and I have no doubt, if 

I dare to speculate as to what one of their proposals would be, that it 
would be against the provision of free drugs to addicts under any cir- 
cumstances. 

The consensus of the opinion of responsible medical and other au- 
thorities supported the view to the isolation of the addict under com- 
pulsion, with the right of legal control over his person for an indefi- 
nite period of time ‘until, in the opinion of competent authorities, he 
might be considered a safe risk to release back to society. 

This was accompanied, however, with a strong proposal by all that 
this would involve a form of parole with strong supportive care and 
a high degree of community acceptance of the individual for rehabili- 
tation. 

Some of the advocates of this proposal said that the addict should 
not be released back into the community in which he had formerly 
lived. He should be kept away from former associations, and having 
been taught a trade or a skill, which likely he had never had before, 
and acquiring perhaps a new sense of values, they feit the percentage, 
and no one would estimate how great that percentage or how small it 
would be, might have some hope of rehabilitation eventually. 

The alternative, of course, and this is something the police authori- 
ties pointed out time and time again, that putting addicts into jail 
Was no solution to the problem. Jail was no cure. 

The addict would go into jail, and we have in our law a com- 
pulsory minimum, with no discretion, for suspended sentence for pos- 
session of drugs, of 6 months. The maximum is 7 years, the minimum 
is 6 months, and the judge has no discretion when ‘the man is char ged 
on indictment. 

But even at the end of the 6 months’ period in jail, where the man 
is physically withdrawn from drugs and physically rebuilt, better fed 
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than he would enjoy in normal society with his own habits, he still 
reverts to drugs within the matter of a very short space of time on 
release from his imprisonment. 

And so they have all advocated that jail itself does not seem to pro- 
vide a solution to this problem. 

Senator Danret. You agree with Commissioner Anslinger that 
there must be compulsory confinement for treatment purposes ¢ 

Mr. Curran. That, sir, has been recommended by all of the respon- 
sible people, and if I can modestly add my own recommendation to 
that, I thoroughly agree that ambulatory treatment, or the right of 
admission to an institution with the right to walk out whenever it 
suits you, is not likely to prove to be very successful, and the rec- 
ommendations which have been made to the committee would support 
a form of legal committal of the individual, with the right of con- 
trol over his person for whatever period of time might be sufficient, 
with the right of followup after release. 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator DanteL. Senator Welker. 

Senator Weiker. How much, if any, credence did you give to the 
argument presented to you that the addict could not be released from 
the area from whence he came? In other wor ds, he would be sen- 
tenced to a different locale? Was that presented quite fully to the 
committee / 

Mr. Curran. No, Senator. It was presented to the committee, but 
I question whether those who proposed it had ever followed it through 
in terms of the physical and practical difficulties of implementing 
it. 

It is a sensible thing to do if you could do it, but I visualize so many 
practical difficulties in following the individual through and mak- 
ing sure that he never gets back to his own community. 

Now, what constitutes his community? Is it a matter of geo- 
or aphy, i is it a matter of miles, or just what should it be? I, frank- 
ly, would like to see it, if it were possible, but I doubt if it is pos- 
sible. 

Senator Wexrker. I ask that question for this reason: because you 
know, as a counselor, and I am sure the committee is mindful of the 
fact of the disturbances made when a man pays his penalty to the 
State or to the Government in the form of a sentence, and then goes 
back home and tries to relive a decent life, normal life, he is con- 
fronted by those in the locale who knew him best, knew he was a horse- 
thief or murderer, whatever it might be. 

His chances of getting a job, rehabilitation, really are quite hazard- 
ous, and it lives with him for the rest of his life. 

Mr. Curran. That’s right. 

Senator Weixer. I wanted to get your opinion on that. 

Mr. Curran. Well, as I say, I would advocate that if it were pos- 
sible and practicable, but I see so many difficulties, and mind you, on 
an individual basis I see there are possibilities with individuals of 
doing that, but I don’t think, as a general policy, you could simply 
issue that as a form of condition of parole. 

I think that there must be exceptions made. But, of course, that 
again comes back to some of the proposals. 

Now, one of the doctors last week in Montreal, who has had some 
experience with this, he said that he thought that the time of in- 
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carceration, and I use that expression—or committal, rather—should 
be perhaps not less than 5 years for a confirmed addict. He would 
not be optimistic of any prospect of success with any number unless 
the initial period of institutional treatment was of a fairly long dura- 
tion. 

He brought out another thing which was interesting, that - ‘rhaps 
I can just take a moment to explain. He drew a parallel between 
Naneuiien Anonymous and Alcoholics Anonymous, and he said that 
from his experience with Alcoholics Anonymous, ranging over many 
years, that he would hold out some hope that if Narcotics Anonymous 
could ever become firmly established with a nucleus of reformed ad- 
dicts, that he thought a great number of people, or a number of 
people—I should qualify it by saying “a number of people’—could 
receive help, the same as the alcoholics have done through Alcoholics 
\nonymous. 

He, however, did not offer that as an alternative to any other form 
of treatment, but merely something that might well go along in the 
followup or supportive period when the individual really needs some 
helping hand. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that 1 have trespassed on your time suf- 
ficiently, and I would be glad to answer any questions, if any arise, 
out of what I have said, or anything else that I might contribute. 

Senator Daniet. You certainly have not trespassed on our time. 
We appreciate the information you have given us, and the four 
volumes of the testimony that have been adduced before your 
committee. 

I do not know if you explained a moment ago how the matter of 
smuggling is handled. Who has the enforcement authority over 
these ‘dr ugs coming into the country at your seaports, at your border, 
and so fortiu’ 

Mr. Curran. This comes under the preventive service, which is a 
branch of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and they work closely 
with the Customs Department in developing a preventive service. 

The smuggling of narcotic drugs is something which is primarily 
handled by “the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in cooperation with 
the Customs Department. 

Senator Dantet. As far as treatment is concerned, do you have any 
hospitals in Canada now / 

Mr. Curran. Unfortunately, sir, we do not. We have 1 or 2 insti- 
tutions that do take drug addicts for treatment, but this is not on a 
basis that most drug addicts can afford to pay. It is expensive. 

They are private institutions, and, as you can imagine, there is no 
right of legal committal, so the addict can leave. 

‘We have in our provincial legislation, however, in four provinces, 
provision for the committal of addicted people to mental institutions 
as a form of mental illness. That legislation. however, has not been 
widely used. In fact, it is seldom used. 

It would only be used in the case of an addict who was a psychotic, 
but generally speaking, the authorities do not consider that’ mental 
institutions are proper places to put drug addicts for the kind of 
treatment that they require. 

Senator Werxer. Mr. Chairman, may I say to our distinguished 
guest that in the State of Idaho we have the same provision wherein 
we can commit them to an institution for the feebleminded, the in- 
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sane. Most law-enforcement people believe that is not the right way 
to handle the derelict, and that agrees with what you say. 

Mr. Curran. Exactly, sir. 

Senator DanreLt. Now would you briefly tell us your system for the 
reporting of addicts to your department. What is the name of your 
health department ? 

Mr. Curran. Our Department is called the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, and in that department we have a division which 
is called the division of narcotic control. That is responsible for the 
administration of the opium narcotic drug act as divorced from 
enforcement. 

Enforcement by arrangement with the RCM Police is the responsi- 
bility they assume in cooperation with us, we handle the administra- 
tive side, they handle the enforcement side. 

There are two phases to our system of reporting. One is that being 
a criminal law enactment we can make regulations which have appli- 
cation right across the whole of Canada. We issue to each druggist 
in Canada a reporting form in triplicate on which he is required by 
law to record every prescription which he fills containing narcotic 
drug, giving the name of the doctor, the name of the patient, the kind 
of drug, the quantity, and so forth. 

Now, every month a carbon copy of that form is sent to the head- 
quarters in Ottawa where the information is digested and put on a 
puncheard system. The thing is then indexed with the doctor’s name. 
There is a card set up for every doctor in Canada, and all of the 
statistical information is incorporated on his card. 

In addition to that, we also maintain a card-index system on every 
person who is known to be addicted to drugs, and in this connection, 
as Commissioner Anslinger pointed out this morning, a drug addict 
who is purchasing drugs in the illicit market is inevitably bound to 
come to the attention of the enforcement author ities, either Federal 
or provincial or local, within a reasonably short space of time after 
becoming involved in drugs. 

It is impossible for him to support his habit without engaging in 
some form of criminal activity, and that inevitably brings him to the 
attention of the authorities. So we have information then coming 
to us from the RCM Police and from the Provincial and from local 
authorities, in addition to the form of reporting that we get from 
drugstores which gives the name of people getting medication. 

From that we have assembled our records, and when I give you the 
figure of 2,364 criminal addicts, we believe that to be a pretty accurate 
assessment of the number. 

We accept the fact that there could be some concealed addiction but 
we don’t think it could be very widespread or could exist for a very 
lengthy time without coming to light. 

Senator Dante. Your doctors are required to report, also, the 
names of addicts that they treat. Did you cover that? 

Mr. Curran. No. The doctors are not required to report the names 
of addicts that they treat, but they are required to prescribe drugs 
only on a prescription basis. 

That is subject to one exception, and that is the doctor is permitted 
to purchase drugs for office use. He purchases drugs for office use 
from a wholesaler. All our wholesalers are licensed. And every 
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wholesaler who delivers drugs to a doctor for office use is required to 
report to our department the amount of the purchase, the kind of drug, 
and so forth. That information is also put in the doctor’s record, and 
if it should appear that the doctor is using unusually high quantities 
of narcotic medication in his practice— and mind you, regard would be 
had to the kind of practice. A doctor who specializes in terminal 

cancer cases naturally would be expected to use more narcotics than a 
doctor who is, say, a pediatrici an. 

And so when information is shown upon the record that a doctor 
has been purchasing more drugs than normal, the law gives us the 
right to require the doctor to account for what he has done with the 
drugs, so with the recording of the prescription through the pharma- 
cist and the right to require the doctor to explain where his office 
purchases go, we think that we have a pretty effective system of 
control of the legal supply of drugs. 

I should also add to what Commissioner Anslinger said this morn- 
ing, that according to our information, and we believe it to be sound, 
we do not think that any drugs which are legally admitted into 
Canada ever find their way into the illicit market. 

There can be the odd case of a forged prescription of a theft from 
a doctor’s bag and that type of thing, but that is only a drop in the 
whole lake of the illicit traffic. So generally speaking, we are satisfied 
that drugs legally admitted into our country are legally used. 

Senator DanreL. Senator Welker, do you have any further ques- 
tions ¢ 

Senator WELKER. I would like to ask this brief question. I hope 
that it doesn’t show my ignorance on this subject matter, but it is a 
question usually pr opounded by people who work on committees such 
as this. 

I would like to have an answer to it if possible. Mr. Curran, I 
wonder if your committee has studied this question: Whether or not 
there is any traffic in illegal drugs by and on the part of those people 
who have become addicts so far as intoxicating liquor is concerned. 

In other words, they are stimulated to a certain point from alcohol, 
and as I have read and I have tried to understand, when they fail to 
receive the stimulation that they ordinarily got from alcohol, then they 
vo over into the field of narcotics. Does that make any sense ! Have 
you ever found that out in your studies and investigation 

Mr. Curran. Yes. I think when you read the rec ord of the evidence 
which was heard by the Canadian Senate committee, you will find 
that there is evidence to support that a percentage—now, I can’t tell 
you how high the percentage would be, but there is a percentage—of 
our drug addict population that started first with alcohol, and they 
switched over to drugs. 

Now, when they switched over to drugs for the purpose of securing 
gre: ter support or whether it was because of association, I would not 
know. But the general pattern of our drug addict population, how- 
ever, I don’t think bears out the fact that they were alcoholics first 
and drug addicts second. 

The ones that we talked to and the records that we have examined 
would generally suggest that they went right on to drugs from some 
form of juvenile delinquency leading to evil associations, and in turn 
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association with other drug addicts. In other words, misery loves 
company, and they me inaged to find each other. 

Senator Weikrr. But you do say there is a percentage ? 

Mr. Curran. That is right. There is a percentage that have been 
known to be alcoholics, and some of those people will go back to alcohol 
if drugs are denied to them, but they will always return to drugs sooner 
or later if they can get them. 

Sentator Weiker. Mr. Chairman. on behalf of the junior Senator 
from Idaho, I want to.thank Mr. Curran for his appearance before 
our committee. I think it is very helpful indeed where our friendly 
neighbors can sit down in a hearing room and help to attempt to 
solve such a common problem which is such a terrible problem that it 
might destroy the human race. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Curran. 

Mr. Curran. Thank you, sir, and may I reciprocate and thank you 
for your patience in listening to me. 

I apologize that I did not have a written submission. Actually I 
had not expected to appear before this distinguished committee. 
Nevertheless, I am very grateful for the opportunity. 

Senator DanteL. We thank you very much, Mr. Curran. I assure 
you we would like to reciprocate and cooperate with you and your 
country and your officials in every way possible. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Curran. We have enjoyed a very high degree of cooperation so 
far, sir. Thank you. 

Senator DanreL. The committee will stand adjourned. 

Senator WeLKer. Mr. Chairman, may the record show that on to- 
morrow’s session the junior Senator from Idaho, Senator Welker, 
will be in and out of the hearing room because of further commitments 
made heretofore. 

He hereby authorizes the chairman of the committee, Senator 
Daniel, to act for and in his place and stead. 

Senator Danie. Anything else, Mr. Counsel? We will stand ad- 
journed until 10 o’clock in the morning, when Mr. Anslinger will 
resume his testimony. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon 
vene at 10 o'clock, Friday, June 3, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 3, 1955 


Unrrep Stratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON [IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
FEDERAL CRIMINAL CobE 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, ey. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 o'clock a. m., in 

room 457, Senate Office Building, Senator Price Daniel (chairman of 

the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Daniel. 

Also present: Mike Manatos, administrative assistant to Senator 
O’Mahoney; C. Aubrey Gasque, subcommittee counsel; Lee Speer, 
committee investigator; and M. L. Harney, technical assistant for 
enforcement, United States Treasury. 

Senator Danie... The committee will come to order. 





STATEMENT OF HARRY J. ANSLINGER, COMMISSIONER OF NAR- 


COTICS, UNITED STATES BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE TREASURY—Resumed 


Mr. Ansuincer. Mr. Chairman, yesterday you asked me to submit 
2 memorandum in relation to the activities of Antoine D’ Agostino. I 
have that memorandum here which I would like to have made a part 
of the record. It shows this very dangerous international narcotics 
trafficker who was also involved in many other crimes, 
rested in Texas. He is now in jail in San Antonio. 

Senator Danre.. Now, in order that the record may be clear, I 
believe that this man, D’Agostino, was arrested immediately upon 
setting foot on Texas soil; is that right / 

Mr. Ansiincer. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Danter. In other words, he was not operating 
at the time? 

Mr. Ansiincer. He was not operating there at the time. 

Senator Dantex. I believe you arranged through some of our Fed- 
eral enforcement agencies to meet the plane when he came in from 
Mexico, and he was arrested at that time 

Mr. Anstincer. That is correct. He was involved in trafficking 
in France, Italy, Canada, and the United States. He was also im- 
plicated in the theft of the Aga Khan’s jewels. He has a very long 
record here, associated with some of the most notorious criminals 
in the world. 

Senator DanreLt. Now, as I understand it, this man is in jail : 
San Antonio at this time awaiting action on extradition proceedings 
from Canada and from New York State 


who was ar 


‘Texas 


: is that carrect / 
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Mr. Anstincer. That is true; yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Mr. Commissioner, is he also known as Sisco? 
Is that one of his aliases? I know the Canadian officials referred to 
him the other day by that name. 

Mr. Anstrncer. That is one of his aliases; yes. 

Mr. Harney. Michel. 

Senator DanteL. That is right; Michel. 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes; Michel Sisco. He is known in Mexico under 
that name, too. 

Senator Dantet. Does your report show if he is the one who had 
manufactured some compartments in suitcases, some false compart- 
ments, in which he would carry the heroin ? 

Mr. Anstincer. That is not shown here, but he has done just about 
everything. He would run the whole gamut of trafficking. 

Senator Danreu. And I believe that he was convicted in France 
for treason. Is that the same man? 

Mr. ANsutinGeR. He was sentenced to death in Toulouse, France, 
on the charge of treason. 

Senator Danret. I might say, Commissioner, that the members of 
the committee have considered this individual and would like to place 
him under subpena before he gets out of the country, and any infor- 
mation that you can give us to keep us in touch with the situation 
there on him, we would appreciate very much. 

Mr. AnsiiNcer. I think that would be a good idea, Senator. There 
is enough information in this memorandum for the committee to get 
his complete background. 

Senator Dante... That will be made a part of the record at this time. 


(The memorandum referred to is as follows:) 


ANTOINE D’AgostTINo, ALIAS MICHEL SIsco 
Born December 8, 1914, Bone, Algeria. 
CRIMINAL RECORD 


Sentenced March 19, 1935, Bone, Algeria, 2 years, aggravated theft. Sentenced 
March 16, 1948, to 5 years, Evreux, France, theft ration coupons. Sentenced in 
absentia to death, July 23, 1948, Toulouse, France, charge, treason. Arrested 
September 1949, Montreal, Canada, charge, distributing illicit heroin. 


SUMMARY 


Antoine D’Agostino was indicted in United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York in July 1951 for conspiracy to violate the Fed- 
eral narcotic laws. He was a fugitive from that time until his apprehension 
on March 7, 1955. He filed a petition for writ of habeas corpus, which was 
denied. D’Agostino appealed; and he is now in jail in San Antonio, Tex. 

D’Agostino is under indictment on narcotic charges in Canada, and Canadian 
authorities have filed extradition proceedings, seeking his return to Canada 
for trial. 

D Agostino is considered by international law enforcement authorities as one 
of the most important international narcotie violators. He has been closely asso- 
ciated for many years with the most important narcotic traffickers in France, 
Italy, Canada, and the United States. In 1937, D’Agostino went from his native 
Sone, Algeria, to Marseilles, France, and became associated with a group of 
notorious Corsican criminals in Marseilles. This group specialized in the inter- 
national narcotic traffic, international jewel robberies, counterfeiting, and gold 
smuggling. The group was composed of such well-known French criminals as 
Charles Vinceleoni, Marius Ansaldi, Dominique Reissent, Paul Mondolini, the 
Renucci brothers, Joseph Orsini and Francois Spirito. It is interesting to note 
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that in 1953 Vinceleoni and Mondolini were implicated in the theft of the Aga 
Khan’s jewels on the French Riviera. In recent years, other members of this 
group have been arrested for violation of narcotic laws, gold, and cigarette 
smuggling from Tangiers to France and Italy. 

After World War II it appears that D'Agostino confined his activities to the 
international narcotic traffic on a large scale. After his conviction in absentia 
at Toulouse, France, in 1948 for treason, D'Agostino fled to Montreal, Canada, 
where he established facilities for the importation of heroin from France and 
Italy for distribution to Canadian and American narcotic traffickers. During the 
course of his operations in Montreal he was supplied with large quantities of 
heroin from France by Marius Ansaldi, Albert Bistoni, and D’Agostino’s brothers 
Albert and Stephen. Suppliers of heroin from Italy were Giovanni Maugeri, 
Francesco Pirico, and Francesco Severino. 

From his headquarters in Montreal, Canada, he supplied such important Cana- 
dian narcotic traffickers as John and George Mallock, Lucien Rivard, Rheo Gau- 
tier, Robert Trembly, and Diodato Mastracchio. It is interesting to note that 
George and John Mallock were indicted for narcotic violations in Vancouver, 
Rritish Columbia on September 27, 1950, and thereafter fled to Mexico, where 
they again entered the narcotic traffic. George Mallock was apprehended by 
United States narcotic agents in New York City on December 11, 1953, was subse- 
quently returned to Vancouver for trial and sentenced to 27 years imprisonment. 
John Mallock was killed in an automobile accident in Mexico. 

After D’Agostino’s arrest in Montreal, Canada, in 1949 and while under bond 
awaiting trial, he fled to New York City, where he entered the narcotic traffic. 
Members of his organization in New York City were a group of Corsican French 
criminals—fugitives hiding in the United States, namely Joseph Orsini, Francois 
Spirito, Jean Laget, Lucien Ignaro, and some important American narcotic 
traffickers such as Eugene Giannini, Salvatore Shillitani. Joseph Coletti, and 
others whom he began to supply with heroin obtained from his sources in France. 
In 1951 these persons were arrested by the Bureau of Narcotics in New York 
City after an extensive investigation both in the United States and in Europe 
had uncovered a vast conspiracy to smuggle and distribute narcotic drugs. 
D’ Agostino was indicted and again escaped. 

Nothing is known of D’Agostino’s wherabouts between 1951 and 1953. 

In December 1953, one Roger Coudert appeared in the narcotic traffic in New 
York City. It developed that Coudert had been sent to New York City by D’Agos- 
tino with narcotic drugs which he sold to major narcotic traffickers. An under- 
cover narcotic agent succeeded in gaining Coudert’s confidence and obtaining nar- 
cotic drugs from him. Through the narcotic agent’s association with Coudert it 
was determined that D'Agostino was then operating from Mexico City, Mexico. 
He had joined John and George Mallock there, and they were importing heroin 
from France and sending it through couriers to New York City for distribution. 
This operation continued until D’Agostino’s arrest on March 7, 1955, in Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

After disposition of his case in New York City, D'Agostino will be extradited 
to Canada for trial in Montreal. The French Government has indicated that it 
will extradite D’Agostino to France for execution upon termination of the charges 
against him in the United States and Canada. 


Senator Danie.. There is one thing in looking over the reports that 
I have seen on D’Agostino that was very interesting to me and very 
interesting to the committee in our executive session. It was the fact 
that he jumped a big bail bond, and several of the other men implicated 
in his international narcotics gang also jumped big bail bonds, and 
the question arises that maybe we should not consider the matter of 
bail, and what laws we should have on bail as it applies to well-known 
repeating offenders in the narcotics traffic. 

Have you ever looked into that particular matter as to how often we 
find the real top gangsters in the narcotics traffic jumping high bail 
bonds? 

Mr. AnsuinGer. That happens rather frequently. This man was 
associated with the Mallock brothers at Vancouver, who were under 
$25,000 bail bond. They jumped bond and went to Mexico and then 
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began a large-scale international traffic out of Mexico. We appre- 
hended one of the Mallocks in New York and extradited him to Canada. 
The other one was being pursued by the Mexican authorities. They 
were probably very closely behind him when his car overturned and 
he was killed. 

Now, as a result of the Mallock case I am pretty sure that that was 
the reason, the Mexican Government has just passed legislation pro- 
viding that no trafficker can get out on bond. 

Senator Dantet. Is that so? 

Mr. ANsLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Do you know any other countries or States that 
have such laws? 

Mr. Anstincer. There are a number of countries. Egypt, which 
has a very serious addiction and trafficking problem, is another coun- 
try. 1 probably could name a few others. I do not just have the 
record available. But criticism is often leveled at the United States 
because of the fact that these men get out on bond, and rather a very 
nominal bond, and begin traflicking, go right back to trafficking. 

Senator DANIEL. They go right on and they are trafficking while 
they are under bail bond on an indictment ? 

Mr. Anstincer. And they are arrested twice before they get to 
trial on the first charge. 

Senator Danrev. As we proceed in this investigation, I am sure 
that the subject of bail bonds will be one that we will want to go into 
further. So later on, if you have other information to furnish the 
committee or other recommendations on that subject, we would appre- 
ciate having them. 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Now, the next thing I would like to do is to give the committee a 
definition of “drug addiction,” an explanation as to how that was 
arrived at. And this definition has been accepted by the National 
Research Council, the World Health Organization, and the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs. I think you should have this for the record. 

Senator Dantev. That will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


DEFINITION OF DRUG ADDICTION 


At the request of the United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the World 
Health Organization Expert Committee on Drugs Liable To Produce Addiction 
drafted a definition of “drug addiction” as follows: 

Drug addiction is a state of periodic or chronic intoxication, detrimental to 
the individual and to society, produced by the repeated consumption of a drug 
(natural or synthetic). Its characteristics include: 

(1) An overpowering desire or need (compulsion) to continue taking the 
drug and to obtain it by any means; 

(2) A tendency to increase the dose; 

(3) A psychic (psychological) and sometimes a physical dependence on 
the effects of the drug. 

This definition has been the subject of controversy in the Narcotics Commission 
and in other quarters: 

“An addiction-producing drug is one which produces addiction as defined.” 

“A habit-forming drug is one which is or may be taken repeatedly without the 
production of all the characteristics outlined in the definition of addiction and 
which is not generally considered to be detrimental to the individual and to 
society.” 

After 2 years’ experience with these definitions, the committee reiterated in 
January 1952 its opinion that a distinction can and must be made between drug 
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addiction and habituation (habit) and between addiction-producing and habit 
forming drugs, that the terms are not interchangeable, and that only the expres 
sions “drug addiction” and “addiction-producing drugs” should be used in 
documentation with respect to substances brought under, or to be brought under, 
international control. The committee decided, further, to clarify the distinction 
between addiction and habituation (habit) by the following statement: 

“The cycle of administration leading to addiction may begin in legitimate 
medical use but becomes established as a serious problem through self-adminis 
tration beyond medical need. In the development of addiction there is an inter 
play between pharmacological action and the psychological makeup of the 
individual.” 

There are some drugs, notably morphine and pharmacologically morphine 
like substances, whose specific pharmacological action, under individual condi 
tions of time and dose, will always produce compulsive craving, dependence, and 
addiction in any individual. Addiction will develop sooner in those individuals 
whose psychological makeup leads them to seek and find escape in the pharmaco 
logical action of drugs. Sooner or later there must come a time when the use 
of the drug cannot be interrupted without significant disturbance, always psychic 
(psychological) and sometimes physical. With these drugs pharmacological 
action is paramount, psychological makeup adjuvant. Such drugs cause indi- 
vidual and sociological damage and must be rigidly controlled. 

There are other drugs which never produce compulsive craving, yet their 
pharmacological action is found desirable to some individuals to the point that 
they readily form a habit of administration, and habituation. Administration 
of such drugs can be interrupted without significant disturbances. With them 
psychological makeup is paramount, pharmacological action adjuvant. They 
cause no sociological damage and do not need rigid control. 

There are some drugs whose pharmacological action is intermediate in kind 
and degree between the two groups already delineated so that compulsive crav- 
ing, dependence, and uddiction can develop in those individuals whose psycho- 
logical makeup leads them to seek and find an escape in drugs. With these sub- 
stances psychological makeup is the determining factor but pharmacologic al 
action plays a significant role. In some instances individual and sociological 
damage may develop, but since the incidence of the damage is not general, the 
type and degree of control of drugs of this group are better left at present to 
national consideration. 

The report of the Commission of Enquiry on the coca leaf clearly shows that 
coca chewing is detrimental to the individual and to society. The committee, 
therefore, was of the opinion that coca chewing comes so closely to the charac 
teristics of addiction as defined at its second session that it must be defined and 
treated as an addiction, in spite of the occasional absence of some of those 
characteristics. 

Mr. Ansiincer. That is all I have now, Senator. 

Senator Dantex. All right, sir. 

Let me try to clear up 1 or 2 matters from yesterday. In our 
figures on arrests and convictions, especially convictions, yesterday 
on Kentucky we found quite a high figure of convictions in the State 
of Kentuc ky. but with a memo in parentheses showing that they were 
under a special Kentucky law. Now, will you explain for the record 
exactly what this represents ? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Yes, sir; those figures represent convictions for 
narcotics in the State of Kentucky where the persons who want to 
enter the hospital for, say, voluntary treatment, can enter voluntarily 
the first time. 

Senator DanteL. Now, this is the Federal hospital at Lexington, 
Ky.? 

Mr. AnsuinGer. The Federal hospital at eo Ky. 

Senator DanteL. We have 2 in the country, 1 at Fort Worth, Tex.. 
and 1 at Lexington, Ky.? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes. 

Senator Dantev. And they are operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment ¢ 
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Mr. Anstincer. They are operated by the United States Public 
Health Service. 

Senator Danret. Yes. Now, go ahead. 

Mr. Anstincer, The addict can go to the hospital under a volun- 
tary commitment. By an act of Congress that commitment is secret. 
Now, the voluntary commitment provision has not worked too well 
because they usually leave under their own steam after about 2 weeks. 
So the hospital authorities were pretty hard-pressed about it, because 
these addicts went into court on writ of habeas corpus, and the Federal 
judge ruled that they could not be held against their will on a volun- 
tary commitment. 

So Kentucky passed, then, an addict law, which is known as the 
blue grass law, whereby the addict presents himself to the court, 
pleads guilty to drug addiction, and sentence is suspended for 1 
year provided he goes to the hospital for treatment. 

Now, with a commitment like that the authorities at the hospital 
are able to hold him for as long a time as they think he should be 
held, until such time as he can be discharged as cured. 

Senator Danret. So then a great many of those people convicted 
under this Kentucky law are actually people who voluntarily go to 
the hospital, but submit themselves to the Kentucky courts for this? 

Mr. Anstincer. For this; and that is what those figures represent, 
and they are nearly all people from the East, east of the Mississippi. 

Senator Dante.. Most of them are from east of the Mississippi, 
who want to go to the Federal hospital at Lexington ? 

Mr. Anstrncer. At Lexington; that is right. 

Senator Dantet. Now, Commissioner, I am sorry, but I did not fol- 
low you all the way through there. You might have already explained 
it, but can anyone get voluntary treatment at the hospital without 
this commitment procedure? 

Mr. Anstrncer. Yes, sir; the first time they present themselves to 
the authorities, they can file an application and become admitted to 
the hospital for treatment, and the medical authorities would like to 
keep them, say, about 4 months. Actually, what happens is that per- 
son will not stay 4 months. He will leave for a number of reasons. 
He just does not like the idea of being—he got in there and changed 
his mind—he did not like the idea of being cured. 

Well, then, after he goes back home, some circumstance will arise 
whereby he is forced to go for treatment. Maybe his family puts the 
pressure on him. Now, this time he cannot enter voluntarily. He 
must go through the court procedure, because the medical authorities 
insist that he present himself to the State courts. 

Senator Danrex. Is that provided by law or is that a rule and 
regulation of the Federal hospital ? é 

Mr. Anstincer. That isa regulation of the Federal hospital. That 
is not in our Federal statute. It would not have any place there. But 
I have complete sympathy with the medical authorities for insisting 
on that, because 1f the man entered, say, the second time and left 
again in 2 weeks, it is just a waste of time, and it all comes back 
to what I said yesterday and what the Canadian representative said, 
that voluntary commitment does not work. 

Senator Dantet. Is it true that only from the District of Columbia 
that compulsory commitments and treatment may be ordered at one 
of the Federal hospitals? 
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Mr. Anstrncer. Yes, sir; that is true. I think there are two bills 
that were introduced in Congress here which would have given the 
States the right to suspend sentence and have the States send them 
to the hospital. But that has not passed Congress. That might be 
a desirable bill, although I think the Public Health Service has some 
fear about that bill, Senator. I think you should explore that because 
I believe I heard Dr. Hunt say that the States would not pay, or 
they would be reluctant to pay for the hospital expenses of these 
people, and it might interfere with their hospitalization program. 

Senator DanreL. Now, Commissioner, what percentage of the ad- 
dicts would you say are also peddlers? Do you have any figures that 
would lead you to believe that a certain percentage of these addicts 
are also peddling dope? 

Mr. ANnstincerR. Seventy percent of those admitted to the Federal 
prisons—and that includes Lexington—70 percent are traffickers. 

Senator DanteL. Seventy percent of the addicts that have been 
admitted to prisons or hospitals are also traffickers? 

Mr. Anstincer. Seventy percent of those sent to prison are addicts, 
because we are only sending the traflicker. We are only making cases 
against the seller at this time, with our small force. We are concen- 
trating on that phase of enforcement. So 70 percent of the traffickers 
sent to prison are addicts. 

Senator Dante... Now, I was particularly interested in some figures 
in your prepared statement as to the percentage of inmates in Federal 
prisons sent there on narcotic charges. I believe on page 7 of your 
prepared statement, which has been made a part of the record, in 1954, 
15.7 percent of our total Federal prison population is made up of 
those sent to prison for narcotic violations. 

Mr. AnsLInGeR. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanreL. Now, do you have any figures on how many of 
the addicts who have been committed to the Federal hospital for 
treatment are also traffickers? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Insofar as those who go in there under their own 
power or under their own steam at the State courts, we have no figures 
on those. In fact, we do not question those people. They are in there 
as patients, and we do not try to look them over too carefully. In 
fact, we have no information on those, and I do not think it is fair 
to find out too much about those people who go in there to be cured. 

Senator Danre,. Would you not think that this committee, so long 
as the individuals committed to our Federal hospitals remain anony- 
mous would probably have the responsibility of visiting these hospitals 
and talking with these addicts and finding out this information as to 
how they got started toward addiction, and then also as to whether 
or not they had also to become peddlers in order to have enough dope 
to keep them going? 

Mr. Anstincer. Mr. Chairman, by all means, I think the commit- 
tee should visit either the Lexington hospital or the hospital at Fort 
Worth, Tex., and to make on-the-spot inquiries, the same as the 
Canadian Senate committee has done. In the last few weeks, they 
visited Okalla prison in the West, and talked to a large number of 
the addicts and the traffickers there, and got some good, firsthand in- 
formation. I think it is quite in order and quite proper for your 
committee to do that. I am just speaking as an enforcement officer. 

Senator Danret. Yes. 
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Mr. Ansiincer. Now, we know those whom we send to Lexington 
under a conviction; we have their complete record. We know all about 
them. But those people who are committed, even by the State court— 
of course, we have the names of those committed by the State court. 
We do not get the names of those who are committed the first time 
voluntarily. But we do not think it proper for us to make too many 
inquiries about it. 

Senator Dantet. At the hospitals? 

Mr. AnsuinceR. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danire.. Mr. Commissioner, you have given us in your 
prepared statement a summary of the Federal enforcement responsi- 
bilities and activities of your agency, the Narcotics Bureau. Now, 
do you have some charts that we could put in our record which 
would show the organization of your Bureau? I believe you have some 
on the easel back there which are blown up, and the members of the 
committee looked at them yesterday. Do you have copies that we 
could make a part of our record ¢ 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, Senator. And you asked me yesterday for 
a distribution of agent personnel, which I will make available for the 
record at this time. 

Senator Dante.. Yesterday there seemed to be some question as to 
whether your distribution of personnel should be made public. 

Mr. Anstincer. I see nothing to prevent this from being made 
public. 

Senator Daniet. We left that entirely to you. 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes. 

Senator DanteL. We will now receive this exhibit for the record, 
and this distribution of personnel, which will be marked “Exhibit No. 
14.” 

(Exhibit No. 14 will be found in the appendix to the record, p. 302.) 

Mr. Ansiincer. That shows the thin line of defense, because after 
all, the customs service has sole responsibility to prevent smuggling 
into the country, and we are the second line of defense here, and that is 
the line of defense. 

Senator DanteL. You have a total of how many agents, Mr. Com- 
missioner ¢ 

Mr. Anstincer. The total today is about 253. 

Senator Dante. 253. To carry out all the enforcement duties of the 
Bureau of Narcotics? 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir, both to control legitimate distribution, in- 
spection of plants, wholesalers, and pharmacies, and also to suppress 
the illegal traffic, plus considerable work in foreign countries. That 
would be about the size of the police force of Akron, Ohio. 

Senator Danrec. For all your duties, the Bureau has 253 agents. 
Does that include any of your office staff here in Washington ? 

Mr. Ans.LinGER. No, sir. The office staff is not included. These are 
the men out on the line. The office staff is very small. I would not 
think it would run over 60 in the Bureau. But half of those people 
have to do with control of distribution, monthly returns of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, and taking care of the legitimate angle, the 
limitation of manufacturing, reports to the United Nations, and re- 
ports we have to submit to the permanent central board, the super- 
visory board, and so on. 
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Senator Dante. I note that, as a matter of fact, while the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics has 253 agents, is it not true that New York City 
itself has a narcotics squad of 2001 

Mr. Anstincer. New York City has a squad of 200. 

Senator Danie. They have almost as many narcotics agents for 
New York City as you have for the entire country; is that right ? 

Mr. Ansurncer. That is true. Then Chicago has 94; Los “Angeles, 
77. And you will find in one of the charts submitted to you the en- 
forcement personnel, Federal, State and local. There are three col- 
umns. That chart is in the record. It will give you a pretty fair 
idea as to how these three units, Federal, State and local, distribute 
their enforcement personnel, 

Senator DanreL. Suppose you hold that to the side now a moment, 
so that we can come back to it. I would like to get a clear picture 
of this use of your personnel. 

These 253 agents are in the field; is that so? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. They are in the field; yes, sir. 

Senator Dantex. Do you have district offices over the Nation? 

Mr. Ansiincer. We have 15 district offices, and they are outlined 
on this chart, which is in the record. 

Senator Dantev. That is going to be made a part of the record right 
now. That is a map of the United States showing your district 
agencies ¢ 

Mr. Ansuincer. Showing our district agencies. And these districts 
are outlined. They follow pretty generally the circuit court districts, 
so that the decisions of the district a. are always fresh in the 
minds of the enforcement officers in those are 

Senator Danret. This map will be anie a co of the appendix to 
the record as exhibit No. 15, together with all of the charts, now, that 
the Commissioner has on the organization of the Bureau. 

Now, we will list each of those charts in the order that you submit 
them under exhibit 15—A, B, C, and so on. 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. 

(Exhibit No. 15-A through G will be found in the appendix to 
the record. See pp. 303 through 309.) 

Senator Danret. Now, with these exhibits, will we have a complete 
record of the organization of the Bureau of Narcotics? 

Mr. Anstincer. You will have a very detailed record of the entire 
organization, just how it functions, and out in the field, all of the 
different divisions and sections, and exactly what they do. There 
is an explanation there under each heading. 

Senator DanreL. Now, Commissioner, is it true that your Bureau 
has jurisdiction over the enforcement of our narcotics laws only after 
the drugs get into our own country? In other words, you have no 
enforcement personnel along the borders? It is left wp to the Bureau 
of Customs to stop the smuggling; i is that right ? 

Mr. Anstincer. The matter of preventing smuggling is solely in 
the hands of the customs authorities. We do have men in cities like 
New York, San Francisco, El Paso, and Seattle, and a few places like 
that. But we do not concern ourselves with smuggling, but we do 
work very closely with the Customs Agency Service. That Service 
makes investigations of smuggling. 

Sometimes we pool our resources as to undercover men, or agents, 
and very frequently if there is a heavy purchase of evidence to be 
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made, we contribute probably half of what is to be used in a particular 
case. There is a good relationship between the two, but they have the 
sole responsibility. 

Senator Dantet.- The Customs Bureau, which we will hear from 
this afternoon, has the sole responsibility at our seaports and our 
border entry points to prevent smuggling of narcotics’ 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Now, there is no tie-in between your two bureaus 
except a cooperative tie-in and the fact that your Bureau in the Treas- 
ury Department is under the same supervisory Assistant Secretary ; is 
that right? 

Mr. Ansirncrr. That is true. And that is very helpful, because we 
are able to get together and work on joint problems, because we are 
in the same department, under the same Assistant Secretary, and it is 
very satisfactory. It is a little different from what you heard yester- 
day, where the mounted police go right through the customs lines on 
any investigation. 

Now, we do not do that, because we let the customs agency service 
handle that kind of investigation. Of course, all the searches and 
seizures 

Senator DanreL. Now, where are your offices located here in. 
Washington ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Our office is in the Coast Guard Building. That is 
the Treasury Building at 13th and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Senator Dantex. That is the Bureau of Narcotics in the Coast 
Guard Building? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Now, where is the office of the Customs Bureau 
here in Washington ? 

Mr. ANnstincer. The Customs Bureau is in the Internal Revenue 
Building, about a block away. 

Senator Dante... And the Assistant Secretary’s office? 

Mr. Anstincer. That is in the main Treasury Building. 

Senator Dante... That is Secretary Rose? 

Mr. Anstincer. Secretary Rose; that is right. 

Senator Danteu. He is in the main Treasury Building. Where is 
that located ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. That is located at 15th and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Now, there is a system of coordination of all Treasury enforcement 
agencies. Nearly all of the Treasury enforcement agencies are dis- 
tricted more or less along these same lines here, and in each district 
there is appointed a coordinator who coordinates the activities of all 
of the Treasury enforcement personnel. In other words, they meet 
monthly, some places semimonthly, and work on their joint problems. 

Senator Danret. Now, Commissioner, it seems that the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Bureau of Customs and your Nar- 
cotics Bureau are all in separate buildings. Where do you meet when 
you work together on the narcotic problem ? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Over in the main Treasury Building, usually in 
the Assistant Secretary’s office, where he has a coordination meeting 
occasionally to bring all the enforcement agencies together working 
on joint problems. 

Senator DanteL. How often do you have those meetings? 

Mr, Anstincer. I think they are about once a month. 
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Senator Danret. About once a month? 

Mr. Ansuincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Do you have close liaison between Customs and 
the Bureau of Narcotics? 

Mr. Anstincer. Of course, that is a daily contact by telephone and 
visits. There is hardly a day that goes by that we do not confer with 
the customs service on some problem. 

Senator Dante. I do not want to embarrass you or Mr. Kelly of 
the Customs Bureau this afternoon, but I do want to ask both of you 
this question, and that is whether or not you feel that this divided 
responsibility of enforcing the laws within the country in one bureau 
and watching out for smuggling of narcotics along the borders in 
another bureau, slows you down or retards your work on general 
enforcement or not. 

Mr. Anstincer. Mr. Chairman, there are times when, naturally, 
you would like to go right through the Customs line, but if we had 
to take on this full ‘esponsibility, we would certainly have to increase 
our force tenfold, at least tenfold. The searching of ships is a very, 
very difficult problem. 

I can tell you that insofar as the port of New York is concerned, 
if you had the Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard, FBI, and Customs 
and ourselves, we would not stop the heroin from coming through the 
port of New York. Now, I mean that is a physical problem. 

Senator Dante. You mean simply through searches? 

Mr. Anstincer. Simply through searching, yes. Your seizures are 
made on the basis of information developed ‘here and abroad. 

Senator Danrev. Information that is developed, did you say part 
of it abroad ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Part of it abroad. We do some work abroad, but 
our work abroad is mainly concerned with destroying the clandestine 
heroin laboratories in Europe and in the Near East, working in con- 
junction and with the police of these foreign countries. 

That is a rather delicate task, because, after all, we are in a strange 
country, in a foreign country, where we only loco say advisory 
authority, and we are in there on invitation only. So we confine 
our efforts not solely to the purpose of pimpointing someone who is 
coming to this country with narcotics. We do that when we run across 
it. But we are dev oting our efforts abroad to destroying the clandes- 
tine laboratories which we find, and you will see that is reflected, the 
work that we are doing is reflected, in that chart that I submitted 
yesterday on the percentage of purity when it reaches the addict, 
because there our work is paying off big dividends, our work abroad, 
because otherwise there would be a larger spread of addiction. Drugs 
would be more readily available ; they would not have to be cut to 
the addict, and from that point of view we are doing that work abroad, 
and also assisting the Customs Service. 

Now, as to whether we are slowed up or not, certainly with our 
present force we have got enough to do inside here to try to enforce 
the narcotic laws within the borders. 

Senator Dantru. Now, are any of these 253 agents included in your 
foreign personnel ? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Yes, sir; they are included. 

Senator Danret. This number of 253 includes all of the agents you 
have in this country and abroad ? 
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Mr. ANsuinGer. That is true; and abroad, yes, sir. 

Senator DanteL, Now, I can certainly see that any illegal narcotics 
in this country have to be brought in from abroad; is that correct 4 
Or is there any manufacture of “illegal narcotics that could possibly 
be carried on in our own country ¢ 

Mr. Anstincer, All of the drugs used in the illicit traffic, with the 
exception of what is obtained by ‘forgery of prescriptions or robbery 
of drugstores, all of that is smuggled from abroad, either smuggled 
from Europe or the Far East, all of the heroin that comes in. 

Senator DanteL. And your theory in having agents in foreign coun- 
tries working with the local police there is to try to help them: destroy 
the illegal narcotics before they are shipped to this country ¢ 

Mr. Ansitincer. Yes, before they can reach the hands of the smug- 
clers in those countries. In other words, we are reducing availability 
to the smuggler by pressing on the sources of supply, and we are 
getting the active help of the Governments of France, Italy, Germany, 
Turkey, and several other countries. 

Senator Dante. Now, Commissioner, where do you have agents 
stationed abroad? Is that something that can be made a part of this 
public record ¢ 

Mr. Ansiincer. Well, I would say that our agents work out of 
Rome. 

Senator DanteL. They work out of Rome? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante.. Do you have an office there ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. We have an office in Rome. We were invited to 
come in by the Italian Government, and we still have headquarters 
in Rome. 

Senator DanteL. Now, I suppose that the location of your agents 
abroad changes from time to time. 

Mr. Ansuincer. Yes; they change with the traffic, because the traffic 
is always in a state of flux abroad, and sometimes there is either a 
laboratory starting in France or one in Turkey, some difficulties in 
Germany, and in the Near East now we are doing a lot of work. We 
are changing around all the time. 

Senator Daniex. Will you name all the countries in which you have 
had your agents stationed, let us say, over the last 2 years, without 
saying where they are today? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Yes. 

Senator Dante. Would you name the countries in which you had 
agents stationed, let us say, during the past year? Would that be 
satisfactory ¢ 

Mr. Ansuincer. Yes, sir; where we had conducted investigations. 
Not where they have been stationed. 

Senator DanteL. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Ansuincer. France, Greece, Turkey, and Lebanon. 

Senator DanteL. What about Italy? 

Mr. Ansuincer. The headquarters are in Italy. 

Senator DanieL. Have you also conducted investigations in Italy? 

Mr. ANnsLINGER. Quite a number of investigations are conducted 
there in conjunction with the Guardia Finanza, which is the top fed- 
eral police force in Italy. Also we have done a lot of investigation 
with and for the International Criminal Police Commission. That is 
an organization which now functions throughout the world, is grad- 
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ually enlarging its scope of activities, and I believe will become one of 
the greatest factors, in time, in suppressing crime throughout the 
world, because it is going to be done more or less on an international 
level. They are putting up radio stations. 

For instance, we had a large traflicker in Japan who had been run- 
ning a lot of Red Chinese heroin into Japan, and into the United 
States. The International Criminal Police Division, after he became 
a fugitive from the Japanese police—I believe he jumped his bail bond 
too, and he went to Hong Kong—as a result of the work of the Inter- 
national Police Commission, he was apprehended there just recently. 

Senator Daniev. Where is the International Police Commission 
located ¢ 

Mr. Ansuincer. They have their offices in Paris. They are going 
to have a conference in Istanbul in October. I think that is one of the 
most important developments, certainly from our point of view, the 
narcotic point of view, and counterfeiting, white slavery, any number 
of these so-called international crimes coming under their jurisdiction. 
Nearly every country is a member. They send their reports. This 
work is well coordinated. 

Senator Dantet. Is it a separate organization / 

Mr. Ansuincer. It is a separate organization. 

Senator Dante. It has no tie-in with the United Nations? 

Mr. Ansiincer. No, sir. 

Senator Danre.. Is it a voluntary organization to which the various 
countries belong ¢ 

Mr. Ansiincer. Yes; and they contribute their share of the expense. 
It is something that, while it is in its infancy, can become a very great 
force. 

Senator Danrex. Is our country contributing to that Commission ¢ 

Mr. AnsiinGer. Yes, sir; we are contributing. 

Senator Danie. And do we have representation there on the com- 
mission? 

Mr. Ansiincer. It does not work that way. The members of the 
Commission contribute their knowledge, their know-how, their circu- 
lars, and all the information, and it is all distributed from a central 
headquarters. They sit once a year. You will find when the Com- 
mission meets in Istanbul nearly every enforcement branch of the 
Government will be represented, including the Army—the Army will 
have men there—and some of the other top organizations in this 
country. 

Senator Dantev. Now, Commissioner, on your list of personnel in 
Europe and their distribution, you have listed only four = re. 

Mr. Anstincer. That is as much as we can afford, 

Senator Danie. You mean to say that four agents cover the work 
you have described in France, Italy, Greece, Turke *y, and Lebanon ? 

Mr. ANsLINGER. Yes, sir: and I handed in yeste rd: ay as an exhibit 
some of the work that they are doing there. 

Senator DanteL. You ‘cited several cases—big cases—of seizures 
that they had helped make. 

Mr. Ansirncer. Yes, sir; there are quite a number. 

Senator Dantet. Would you not say that that is a very small force 
for that kind of work? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Oh, it is very small. But that is just as much 
as we can afford. 
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Senator Dantet. Sir? 

Mr. Anstincer. That is just as much as we can afford, and it is 
a very expensive operation. That is all we have money for, Senator. 

Senator Danrex. As much as who can afford ? 

Mr. Anstincer. As much as the Bureau of Narcotics can afford. 

Senator Dante. Do you think it is as much as this country can 
afford ? 

Mr. Anstincer. No, sir. 

Senator Danrev. Have you asked for more money for agents, both 
here and abroad ¢ 

Mr. Anstincer. That situation is under consideration at this time, 
Senator ? 

Senator Dante. It is under consideration ? 

Mr. AnsuincEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante.. Haven't you already appeared before the Appro- 
priations Committees for this year? 

Mr. Anstincer. Oh, I usually do fairly well with the A »propri- 
ations Committee. But the matter of additional eat, is now 
under consideration. 

Senator Danret. In the Appropriations Committees? 

Mr. Anstincer. It has not abel the Appropriations Committee. 

Senator Dantet. You understand that I do not want to embarrass 
you by any of these questions. Do you have to operate under a budget 
submitted by your superior officers when you go before the Appro- 
priations Committees of the House and Senate? 

Mr. Anstincer. The budget goes from the Department to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Bureau of the Budget makes its recom- 
mendation to the House Se eager Committee, the same as all 
Government agencies. Naturally, we are not independent on that 
score. 

Senator Danret. When you say the question of more money for 
additional personnel for the Bureau of Narcotics is under consider- 
ation, where do you mean that it is under consideration at this time? 

Mr. Anstrncer. It is under consideration in this way: I think the 
whole question is being reexamined by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Dantet. That is the President’s Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee 

Mr. ANsLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Over which Mr. Rose is chairman ? 

Mr. Anstrncer. That is true; yes, sir. And then we are also con- 
sidering the possibility of an increase over and above what we have 
this year. 

Senator Dantret. Mr. Commissioner, hasn’t Congress authorized 
275 agents for the Bureau of Narcotics? 

Mr. Anstincer. That has been authorized, but with all of the in- 
grade promotions and 15 percent for overtime and all of the various 
expenses that we have to meet, we can only afford at this time 253. 

Senator Danrev. Because of the limit of the appropriation that 
Congress has made? 

Mr. Ansuincer. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Danie. And if we are to bring the force up to the 275 
authorized under the law, Congress will simply have to appropriate 
some more money; is that right ? 
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Mr. Ansuincer. That is true. 

Mr. Gasqut. Mr. Commissioner, as you know, there is under con- 
sideration now a raise in salaries for all classified employees. Should 
that raise be approved by Congress, will you have to pay it out of 
the appropriation you now have? 

Mr. Ansuincer. Well, if it is approved before July 1, we do have 
to, evidently, absorb it. I know Cucaion will not give us money for 
it at this time. So it would have to be absorbed, and consequently, 
we would just have to cut down on some of our work. 

Mr. Gasque. The raise that is now being considered by both the 
House and the Senate would be retroactive to March 1. 

Mr. AnsiincerR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gasquet. That would take quite a sum out of the money you 
have available, would it not ? 

Mr. AnstinGer. Yes. We would have to slow down operations 
for the rest of the fiscal year considerably in order to absorb that. 

Senator Danie. Mr. Commissioner, you have done a wonderful 
job, it seems to me, with the personnel you have, but I suppose 
there is no doubt that you could do a better job of enforcing the nar- 
cotic laws and stopping this traffic if you did have the increase in 
personnel that Congress has authorized but failed to appropriate 
sufficient money for, could you not? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Oh, yes. Unquestionably we could do more work 
in these areas where the traffic is concentrated. 

Senator DanteL. Now, your four agents abroad are in the Middle 
East and Europe? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes. 

Senator Dantev. Your testimony showed yesterday that the greatest 
source of heroin today is Red China. 

Mr. Ansuincer. That is right. 

Senator Danret. And we are getting some other narcotics in from 
India and countries in the Far East. How does it happen that you 
do not have any personne] in those countries? 

Mr. Ansiincer. That area of the world is under the orbit of the 
Customs Bureau. They have men in that part of the world, and they 
also take care of Mexico. That is according to an understanding that 
we reached, that they would take care of the Far East. 

Senator DaNnret. You mean you have a divided responsibility as 
far as these foreign operations are concerned between the Bureau of 
Narcotics and the Customs Bureau ? 

Mr. ANsLInGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanreL. Are they doing the same work in Mexico and in 
the Far East that you are doing in the countries you have just named 
where you have agents? 

Mr. Anstrncer. Yes, just about the same type of work. The man 
in Mexico has to do with clandestine laboratories occasionally. But 
in Hong Kong, working with the British police, and in Japan where 
they have a narcotics service, I suppose the Customs do probably work 
in a different way than we do. ; 

I have sent out, however, on special cases at the request of the Army 
an investigator where some particular case has been rather annoying 
to them and we have assisted in making an investigation. We have 
done that for the Army. Then we have also made on-the-spot investi- 
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gations, not connected with enforcement, but in order to obtain in- 
formation in Southeast Asia and the Far East. We have made those 
investigations ourselves with the knowledge, of course, of the Customs 
Bureau and with their assistance. 

Senator Danie... Now, how have you decided as to what countries 
you are going to send agents to and what countries the Customs 
Bureau’ Who decides that? 

Mr. ANnstincer. We decided that at the top level in the Treasury 
Department, that the Far East and Mexico would be their orbit and 
Europe would be ours, Europe and the Near East. 

Senator Danrev. Now, Commissioner, would I embarrass you if 
1 asked you the question, I am going to ask Mr. Kelly the same thing, 
would I embarrass you if I asked you whether you thought that di- 
vided responsibility in foreign countries is a good thing and an effi- 
cient operation or not? 

Mr. Ansuincer. I think the matter of having Customs men in the 
Far East and Mexico is all right, because they have a lot of other 
work to do in addition to narcotics, quite a lot of other work, and it 
is 

Senator Dante... Don’t they have a lot of work to do also in the 
European countries and the Near East? 

Mr. Anstincer. They have their own men in the European coun- 
tries, but we in Europe are concentrating only on narcotics, and they 
do their own work. They have a big job to do in Europe in relation to 
Customs activities. So in Europe we do all of the narcotic work. 
In the Far East and Mexico they do all the work including narcotics. 

Senator DanreLt. Commissioner, would it be a fair thing to say 
that you have just had to make this arrangement on account of lack 
of personnel in both bureaus? 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, both bureaus certainly are doing the best 
they can with the small amount of personnel that they have, and the 
dispersal of the force is just about as good as it possibly could be 
under the circumstances. 

Senator Dante... Is anyone here from Mr. Kelly’s office right now, 
from the Bureau of Customs? 

Mr. Gasque. No, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Do you happen to know right offhand the ac- 
curate figure of how many men they have in the orbit that they are 
covering who take care of the narcotics situation abroad ? 

Mr. Ansitincer. They have the Customs agency service. I think 
these men abroad are in the Customs agency service. I just do not 
know what that force is, but I know it is not very large. I do not 
think it is much more than we have here. 

Senator Dante. It would appear from the figures that you gave 
the committee on page 8 of your prepared statement yesterday that 
with the few men operating out of the Bureau of Customs and out 
of the Bureau of Narcotics in foreign countries and cooperating with 
local police, that you have been able to stop a tremendous amount of 
illicit narcotics right at the source of supply. 

Mr. Anstincer. I think we stopped about 40 percent of it right 
at the source. 


Senator Dantex. Right at the source of supply ? 
Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dantet. About 40 percent of the illicit narcotics that were 
destined for the United States? 

Mr. AnsLinGeR. Yes, sir; because when you hit these fellows right 
at the source, right in their factories, and destroy their factories, and 
they are sent to the penitentiary, those 4 men are worth 100 men here. 

enator Danteu. I wonder if,we could read those figures. Let us 
get those into the record, because I am sure about some of these coun- 
tries that are principal sources of supply we will want to ask you 
some questions. You have that on page 8 of your statement. Would 
you mind beginning there with, “During 1954,” reading that part 
of the statement? 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. 

During 1954, the principal sources of raw opium were Mexico, India, Pakistan, 
and Iran. 

Now, we are not troubled too much with raw opium in this country 
any more. As you will see in the seizures that I worked out for you 
on page 7, the seizures of raw opium have gone down in a 20-year 
period from 24,000 ounces to 1,600 ounces. Now, that shows the raw- 
opium traffic in this country is not of great concern any more. 

Senator Dante. The only thing is that I see, if you will read on, 
that there has been an increase in your seizures, a small increase over 
the last year. 

Mr. Anstincer. Oh, very small. And that traffic is destined for 
just a small segment of the population that converts it into smoking 
opium, which is no longer a serious problem. 

Senator Dante. Just a minute, Mr. Commissioner, before we leave 
this raw opium. “And the total quantity,” your statement says, 
“seized throughout the United States, was 781 ounces, compared with 
690 ounces seized in 1953.” 

Now, the principal sources of that raw opium seized were India, 
Pakistan, and Iran. 

Mr. Ansutincer. And Mexico. 

Senator Dantret. And Mexico? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Daniet. Now, could you give us some idea about the value 
of those seizures right there, say, for the 1954 seizures of 781 ounces 
in the illicit markets, that is, the retail markets? 

Mr. Anstincer. That would not be considerable. 

Senator Dantex. It would not be? 

Mr. Ansutincer. No; it would not be considerable, because I think 
you can buy opium for about $100 a pound. And 781 ounces, and a 
pounds is 16 ounces 

Mr. Spreer. Close to 50 pounds. 

Mr. Ansiincer. Would not be very much. It would be several 
thousand dollars. 

Senator Dante. All right. Go on with your statement. 

Mr. Anstincer. Now, the principal sources of prepared opium 
were Mexico, Kuwait, and Hong Kong. Now, prepared opium for 
smoking is nearly all used by the Chinese in this country. The opium 
from Mexico is prepared in clandestine operations in three mountain- 
ous States. 

Now, this Kuwait problem isa relatively new one. Kuwait is a small 
sheikdom on the Persian Gulf. Recently it has developed into a 
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rather troublesome spot. It is a sovereign state but under some kind 
of jurisdiction of the British Government, and they are alert to the 
problem. They are trying to bring about a stoppage of this. 

This traffic is all with the Iranian opium. From these countries has 
also come a recent source of oil, and some of the tankers coming out 
of there have recently picked up some opium, and we have been gettin 
some of it, but that situation is under very close review by the United 
Nations at this time. 

In Hong Kong that prepared opium would come generally from the 
Province of Yunnan in southern China on the mainland, in other 
words, Red China. 

Senator Dantez. I notice the total quantity seized in 1954 was 
3,385 ounces compared with 1,805 ounces seized in 1953. 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantev. Do these seizure figures include the seizures made 
by all Federal agencies? 

Mr. ANstInGeR. These are all seizures, made by both Customs and 
the Narcotics Bureau. 

Now, then, the principal sources of heroin were Communist China, 
Lebanon, France, Singapore, Thailand, and Mexico. The total seized 
there was 1,787 ounces, compared with 2,360 ounces seized in 1953. 

Senator Dantet. Now, it is this traffic, as I understand it, which has 
the big value on it as far as the illicit purchasers are concerned ? 

Mr. Anstrncer. The value there goes into fantastic proportions. 
One ounce started in these countries at $100 could go up to $3,000, 
$4,000, or $5,000 in this country, and up to $8,000 in Canada. 

Senator Dante. So the most serious problem we have, then, as far 
as the sources of supply are concerned, has to do with heroin ? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante. And the countries are Communist China, Lebanon, 
France, Singapore, Thailand, and Mexico; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. That is correct. 

Senator Dante. I would like to take up these countries with you to 
see what kind of cooperation we are having with them in enforcing 
their own laws and stopping this illicit traffic at the source. First, 
Communist China. I believe you have already told us that they have 
laws outlawing heroin, but that actually the Government officials are 
not paying much attention to the laws. 

Mr. Anstincer. That istrue. There is a tremendous traffic through 
Hong Kong into Japan and into the United States, a very large traffic 
down through Thailand, Burma, and into the two countries, Laos and 
Vietnam. 

Senator Danret. Do the majority of your United Nations Commis- 
sion on Narcotics agree with you that Communist China is a big source 
of heroin? 

Mr. Ansurncer. All but those within the Communist orbit. How- 
ever, the fellows who are neutral remain mute. I do have a few col- 
leagues who support our findings, although Burma, South Korea, 
Japan, and Thailand sit as observers but not as delegates. In their 
ae they show positively that all of this traffic comes out of Red 

nina. 

Senator Danret. You represent the United States on this United 
Nations Commission on Narcotics? 

Mr. Ansuincer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Danie. And you have from the beginning, have you not ? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. How long has the U. N. Commission been 
operating ! 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Since 1946, and before that the League of Nations 
had an Opium Advisory Committee which was the predecessor of this 
United Nations Narcotic Commission. 

I would like to put into the record here a comparative table of world 
seizures of narcotic drugs broken down in this way, the seizures that 
were made, say, in the early part of the thirties and the seizures that 
have been made in the last 2 years of raw opium, prepared opium, 
morphine, the diacetyl morphine, which is heroin, cocaine, cannabis, 
and synthetic drugs. Now, from this table you will see that the great 
problem is still raw opium throughout the world, and cannabis or 
marihuana, which appears to be on the increase throughout the world. 
I would like to have that made a part of the record. 

Senator Danret. We will mark this, then, as “Exhibit No. 16.” 

(Exhibit No. 16 will be found in the appendix to the record.) 

Samadiee DanieEu. Then you have some documents you would like to 
go in from the United Nations? 

Mr. Anstincer. Several documents. Although these are called 
draft reports, they were adopted on May 12, just 2 weeks ago, and they 
have to do with the world traffic in narcotics, plus recommendations 
made by the Commission with certain emphasis on the situation in 
several countries, which you might be interested in. 

Senator Dantet. Now, do you have more than one draft report? 

Mr. Anstincer. I have taken from the draft report about 6 or 7 
sections which would be of interest to the committee. I have put 
aside many of the technical documents in relation to a single conven- 
tion or the draft model code for various opium-producing countries, 
which I am sure the committee would not be interested in. But these 
are the documents here which form a part of the report having to do 
principally with the illicit traffic and recommendations on drug  addic- 
tion made by the United Nations Narcotics Commission and also a 
document here on scientific research and the problem of synthetic 
drugs, which, by the way, has been so far stopped cold by the protocol 
of 1948, w hich was drafted by the Commission and which has been 
signed and is in operation, and I would say for the record that the 
benefits of that protocol are worth more than all of the money we have 
contributed to the United Nations. They are worth all of the build- 
ings, and this one protocol has saved us from a flood of synthetic nar- 
cotic drugs which would have been manufactured in unlimited quan- 
tities in Europe and in other countries. 

Now, that protocol has stopped that traffic. It has never got off 
base. It has never got off the ground. We hope it will not. We are 
watching that so very carefully, because there are any number of these 
synthetic drugs, some of which are even more powerful than heroin. 
They are more dangerous, and we have been able to keep that. traffic 
within world control, the manufacture, the distribution, and the only 
rise in addiction—there has been no illicit traffic. It has been one 
of the greatest examples of international effort and cooperation in 
taking something that is so dangerous that we would have, if there 
were unlimited manufacture of sy ynthetic drugs, probably by this time 
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100,000 addicts to synthetic drugs which would cost this country an 
economic loss of staggering proportions. 

There is a document in here—— 

Senator Danret. Before you leave that, what is the name of that 
protocol, the name that it is commonly known by ? 

Mr. Ansuincer. The protocol to limit manufacture and control the 
distribution of synthetic narcotic drugs. 

Senator Daniret. And that was written in 1948? 

Mr. Ansuincer. 1948. And it was ratified by the Senate, and was 
put into operation almost immediately, because of the great urgency 
of the situation, the Economic and Social Council had called on the 
Commission to take immediate action. And this works in conjunc- 
tion with the World Health Organization, which determines the addic- 
tion liability of these new drugs. And as soon as the addiction 
liability is determined all the nations immediately place those drugs 
under their International Control Act. In this country it is done by 
Presidential proclamation. 

Senator Dante. In other words, after it has been found that cer- 
tain synthetic drugs will cause addiction, the President then can place 
those drugs under our general narcotics statute? 

Mr. Anstincer. By proclamation; yes. 

Senator Danret. How many countries have signed this protocol of 
1948 ? 

Mr. Anstincer. I think over 60 countries have signed the protocol. 
And those who haven’t signed are placing these drugs under their 
national narcotic legislation, and are conforming to the estimates that 
have to be submitted to the international bodies as to their medical 
need. Otherwise no country will issue a certificate to export these 
drugs, there has to be a need for them. And it is under an import- 
export certificate that drugs flow across the borders throughout the 
world under a system of complete control. It is one of the very bright 
spots in this work, and could be most dangerous. 

Senator Dante. That is, the synthetic drug control is the bright 
spot ? 

Mr. Ansurincer. It is the bright spot. This situation could be more 
dangerous than heroin addiction throughout the world. 

Senator Dantet. I want to take up Lebanon with you. You have 
listed that next after Communist China as one of the principal sources 
of heroin. Will you give us the same information on Lebanon that 
you have given us concerning Communist China? 

Mr. ANnsLINGER. Yes, sir; Lebanon has recently become the center of 
an enormous traffic in heroin through clandestine laboratories which 
have been set up by international gangsters. Most of the heroin that 
we are receiving on the east coast today has its origin in Lebanon. The 
Commission, after reviewing the situation, used some very strong 
language. 

Senator Dante. That is the United Nations Commission? 

Mr. Anstincer. The United Nations Commission. 

I would ask that this be put into the record, along with these other 
documents. The situation in Lebanon was noted in this way: 


The frequency with which the Lebanon continued to appear in the seizure re- 
ports as a center of illicit activity continued to be a matter for deep concern. 
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And those are strong words in diplomatic terminology. 

Considering that at its last session— 
that was a year ago this May— 
the Commission formally recognized the seriousness of the situation in the 
Lebanon, the Committee on Seizures was much disappointed to learn that * * * 
it was not possible for a representative of the Lebanon to attend the Committee's 
proceedings. 

The committee was disappointed that we couldn’t have a Lebanon 
observer present who could answer some of these charges and explain 
what the trouble was in Lebanon. 

Senator Dantet. You mean there was no observer present at your 
last meeting of the U. N. Commission ¢ 

Mr. Ansirncer. He was there on the last day, but this situation was 
discussed at length in a small committee, and they were repeatedly 
invited. 

Senator DanieL. They were repeatedly invited to sit in on the dis- 
cussion ¢ 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. And they had been notified a year pre- 
viously that this subject would come up for discussion, and that we 
wanted someone there who could answer and explain just what was 
being done. 

Now, at the invitation of the Lebanese Government we sent men in 
there to work with some of the top men, top enforcement men of 
Lebanon. And they came up with cases involving a large number of 
large traffickers. The Lebanese official who was most active in this was 
a man named Captain Azizeh, who with great courage worked with 
our men in a very dangerous assignment. And they came up with 8 or 
9 different operations in relation to the heroin traffic. 

This Government recognized the fact and they did try to help and 
did invite our men into Lebanon where the situation was serious. 

Senator DanteL. When was that, Commissioner? 

Mr. Ansiincer. That was just a few months ago. It was in the 

early spring, I think, several months ago, when this joint operation 
took place where we had Syrian, Greek, “Turkish, French, and Italian 
police all engaged in this one operation, all as a result of the traffic in 
Lebanon. 

Now, I say, this particular man deserves a great deal of credit be- 
cause of the very trying situation that he had there. 

Senator Danrex. Did you say it is an international or an organized 
group of racketeers that have control of the heroin in Lebanon ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante. Do you know who heads up the racket in Lebanon ? 

Mr. Anstincer. There is a man who heads up this international 
operation named Samil Khoury. 

Senator Danrez. Is hea Lebanese citizen ? 

Mr. Ansiincer. He is a Lebanese citizen, a rather prominent Leba- 
nese citizen. I don’t know whether he has been arrested. Now, we 
did have information that he has been arrested, but our recent in- 
formation is that he has not been arrested. And he has been the 
brains of all this big traffic. 

Now, the Commission felt obliged to state that it regards the present 
situation in Lebanon as not satisfactor y. And that is strong language. 


It was aware of, and highly appreciated, the participation of certain Lebanese 
authorities in a recent joint successful operation by the citizens of several 
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Mediterranean countries and the United States; but it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that if any serious reduction of the illicit traffic in the Lebanon 
were to be achieved, far greater efforts, backed by the full authority of the 
Lebanese Government, would be necessary. 


So before we see any diminution of this traffic the words of the 
United Nations Narcotics Commission would have to be—well, the 
desires here of the Commission would have to be met. 

Senator Dantex. I judge that the Commission must have felt that 
some of the officials of Lebanon were not doing the job right. 

Mr. AnsLINGER. Well, they referred to the participation of certain 
Lebanese authorities. 


The Commission decided: Formally to record its concern at the illicit traffic 
in the Lebanon; that the situation in the Lebanon should be the subject of a 
special review at the Commission’s 11th session; and to request the Secretary- 
General to send an invitation to the Government of the Lebanon urging that 
a representative, acquainted with, and having direct knowledge of, the illicit 
traffic in the country, should next year attend the meetings of the committee on 
illicit traffic and the appropriate meetings of the Commission itself. 


I would like to put this document in the record. 


Senator DanteL. That will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 


(The document entitled “Draft Report, Illicit Traffic,” of the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs of the United Nations, is as follows :) 


UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOcLAL CoUNCIL, COMMISSION ON Narcotic Drugs 
(Tenth session, May 11, 1955. Item 13 of the agenda) 
DRAFT REPORT 


The Rapporteur has the honour to communicate herewith the text of certain 
paragraphs for the Commission’s report to the Economic and Social Council. 


X. ILLICIT TRAFFIC 
Lebanon 


X. 50. The frequency with which the Lebanon continued to appear in the 
seizure reports as a centre of illicit activity continued to be a matter for deep 
eoncern. Considering that at its last session the Commission formally recog- 
nized the seriousness of the situation in the Lebanon, the Committee on Seizures 
was much disappointed to learn that, owing to the illnes of the Lebanese Chargé 
d’Affaires, which the Committee regretted, it was not possible for a representa- 
tive of the Lebanon to attend the Committee’s proceedings. The Commission 
was glad that an observer was able to attend the Commission’s discussion on 
this topic. 

X. 51. The Lebanese observer stated that this country was not a source of 
raw opium or manufactured drugs, but rather that these drugs were smuggled 
in by ship or overland from certain neighbouring countries. He acknowledged 
that there had been some illicit cultivation of the cannabis plant and production 
of hashish, but reported that a far-reaching campaign of destruction of such 
illegal plantations had been carried out. Enforcement officers had been actively 
combatting smugglers, and the rather large seizures of opium and hashish showed 
that they had been successful; furthermore, they had cooperated with the 
United States and other countries in breaking up an international smuggling 
ring and arresting a notorious tarifficker named Samil Khoury. 

X. 52. Nevertheless, the Commission felt obliged to state that it regards the 
present situation in the Lebanon as not satisfactory. It was aware of, and highly 
appreciated, the participation of certain Lebanese authorities in a recent joint 
successful operation by the services of several Mediterranean countries and the 
United States; but it is impossible to escape the conclusion that if any serious 
reduction of the illicit traffic in the Lebanon were to be achieved, far greater 
efforts, backed by the full authority of the Lebanese Government, would be neces- 
sary. 
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The Commission decided : 

(a) formally to record its concern at the illicit traffic in the Lebanon; 

(b) that the situation in the Lebanon should be the subject of a special review 
at the Commission’s eleventh session ; and 

(c) to request the Secretary-General to send an invitation to the Government 
of the Lebanon urging that a representative, acquainted with, and having direct 
knowledge of, the illict traffic in the country, should next year attend the meet- 
ings of the Committee on Illict Traffic and the appropriate meetings of the 
Commission itself. 

Mr. Anstincer. That is of great concern to us. Only recently a 
trafficker in Detroit had made arrangements to obtain a large quan- 
tity of heroin from Lebanon, and an undercover man was sent at 
the invitation of the Lebanese Government again—and he made this 
case, made the arrest in Detroit—this heroin would have come up 
into Detroit—we certainly didn’t feel we should even allow a carrier 
to bring it in, because we are trying to keep as much of that abroad 
as we can. 

Senator Danret. Where was the seizure made? 

Mr. AnstinGer. In Lebanon, rather than in Detroit. We didn’t 
want to take any chance of having it escape along the way. 

Senator Dante. Now, is there : any other information on Lebanon ? 

Mr. AnsttnceEr. That is about as much as we should go into at this 
time. 

Senator Dantev. That is a very serious problem. As chairman of 
this committee I just wanted to express the hope that the officials of 
that country, those who have been cooperating with the other countries 
in trying to suppress this illicit traffic, will continue to do so, and that 
other officials will join the fight. 

Mr. ANnsLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. The next one we have here is France. Do you 
have any special comment concerning France and what kind of coop- 
eration we are receiving there? 

Mr. Anstincer. The Government of France set up a special squad 
to handle this problem of France becoming an in-transit country 
for the smugglers of heroin. They have uncovered, along with our 
men, a number of clandestine laboratories in Pari is, in Marseilles, and 
in other sections of France. They are doing their utmost to 
put down this clandestine manufacture of heroin. Therefore the 
traffickers are finding France to be a pretty tough place in which to 
work because of the very intense effort that the French police are 
making to suppress the traffic. The French Government means 
business. And they are going all out to assist us in suppressing that 
traffic in Europe. They are helping us in other countries also. 

Senator Dantev. Is the manufacture of heroin unlawful in France? 

Mr. Anstrncer. The manufacture of heroin is not unlawful. But 
that is not the heroin that is getting out. That heroin is well con- 
trolled. None of that heroin is diverted into the illicit traflic—very 
little—I think the total manufacture and consumption last year would 
have been 20 kilos. 

Senator Dantet. In other words, there is still the manufacture of 
a smal] amount of heroin in France for medical purposes ? 

Mr. Anstrncer. Yes, sir. The medical profession of France has 
not as yet started to prohibit the use of heroin. 

Senator Dantex. But that is one of the few countries which has not 
prohibited the use of it even for medicinal purposes? 
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Mr. Anstincer. That is one of the countries I mentioned yesterday 
which had not decided 

Senator Danrev. Actually heroin ought to be outlawed in every 
country, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Anstrncer. In every country. And with the assistance of the 
World Health Organization, the World Health Assembly, the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs of the Economic and Social Council, we 
are well on the way here. We really have only six more countries to 
convince; also, Italy needs more convincing to make its prohibition 
permanent, and should have made the decision a long time ago, in 
view of the very tragic situation that arose there some years ago. 

Senator Dantex. Since you have gone to Italy—I notice you did not 
list Italy among the principal sources of heroin at this time. How- 
ever, in a Blue Book article only recently there was quite a story of the 
traffic in heroin in Italy, and a story that would seem to indicate—at 
least the authors thought—that Italy was one of the principal sources 
of heroin in the world. Have you read that article? 

Mr. Anstincer. That was true, Senator, those facts in there were 
absolutely true. Within the past 2 years the Italian Government has 
made intensive efforts to stop all that traffic, and this is the situation 
today. 

Senator Danret. You are reading from what? 

Mr. Anstrncer. I am reading from this United Nations document 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. This is the situation today : 

The observer from Italy reported to the committee on the narcotic situation 
in his country. Of the 36 kilogrammes of narcotics seized in 1954, 35 were of 
foreign origin— 
so they were smuggling drugs into Italy and using Italy as a transit 
point for drugs to be smuggled to the United States— 
indicating that Italy was rapidly becoming a country of transit rather than 
origin. He assured the committee that the Italian Government had intensified its 
struggle against the illicit traffic. 

And we thoroughly agree with that, because they have set up a 
special force to handle this. 


A central bureau of narcotics has been set up in accordance with a new law 


passed in November 1954, and this office would coordinate activities throughout 
the country. 


In addition, the observer reported that his government had taken energetic 
measures to prevent diversion from licit drug factories. One of these measures 
was to institute in each drug factory a permanent control system. 

Senator Danrex. Diversions from 

Mr. Anstincer. From legitimate factories. That is what I am 
going to refer to here. 

“As regards the Migliardi case”—that was the case where this 
Migliardi, who was a so-called professor—I suppose a professor of 
chemistry—this Migliardi managed, just before 1950, managed in some 
way—was the manager of the famous drug firm called Schiaparelli, 
one of the largest drug houses in Italy. And he managed to change 
the records on codeine production in such a way that allegedly the 
management did not become suspicious. And that was converted into 
heroin instead, from morphine it went into heroin instead of codeine, 
and he managed to get out of the back door several hundred kilos a 
year. And they went toa man named Calascibetti. Now, he was the 
contact man between Migliardi and all these big gangsters, these big 
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smugglers, who smuggled all of that heroin into the United States 
and Canada. And that was the beginning of this wave, this last wave 
of drug addiction, the availability of this tremendous amount of heroin 
that came out of the Schiaparelli plant. 

Mr. Gasqur. About how many kilos? 

Mr. Ansiincer. About 200 kilos every year, which was a tremen- 
dous quantity. 

Mr. Gasque. Two hundred kilos a year? 

Mr. Ansiincer. Two hundred kilos a year were diverted from that 
plant and found its way into the United States. A lot of the traffic 
over there was handled by gangsters who had been deported from the 
United States. 

Senator DanteL. Can you name some of those? 

Mr. Ansuincer. I think there are any number of them. There were 
several who were convicted in Italy—Joe Pici, Shillitani—there was 
a big gangster who was deported from New Orleans, whose name— 
who was smuggled back here several times—we picked up several of 
these gangsters who were smuggled back here with loads of heroin, 
and some of them, I think 1 or 2 of them, are now serving their full 
terms in Leavenworth, they were paroled for the purpose of deporta- 
tion. 

Senator Danret. They have been picked up? 

Mr. Anstincer. They have been picked up. And some of those 
fellows were conducting also illicit operations in the form of cannabis 
and heroin laboratories. 

Finally—the Commission on Narcotics did not let up on this Italian 
case until this year when Migliardi——first, he had been a fugitive, 
and the International Police Commission was of great help there— 
finally he surrendered himself to the authorities. He was being tried 
in absentia just 2 weeks ago, and he showed up during the course of 
the trial, and he was sentenced to 11 years, which is a very long sen- 
tence in Italy. And the Commission noted its satisfaction at this 
turn of events, because this man is paying his great debt to the society 
of the world for all the misery and tragedy and drug addiction that 
can be laid right at his doorstep. 

However, the committee recorded its warm appreciation of the 
measures introduced by the Italian Government. There is still, how- 
ever, this matter of permanent—they have suspended the manufacture 
of heroin—there is still the matter of the permanent prohibition, the 
permanent prohibition to manufacture heroin, although the license 
of Schiaparelli has been revoked. 

Mr. Gasaque. Insofar as it affects narcotic drugs? 

Mr. Anstincer. Just insofar as it affects narcotic drugs, which is 
extremely important, because they were the principal manufacturers. 

Mr. Gasquet. I would like to bring out this point, Mr. Commissioner, 
that following World War II the production of heroin in Italy was 
legal. 

Mr. ANnsLInGER. Yes; it was legal. 

Mr. Gasque. It was produced by the major pharmaceutical indus- 
tries in Italy ? 

Mr. Anstincer. That was true. 

Mr. Gasque. It was not a moonshine operation ? 

Mr. AnsLINGER. No, sir; it was a legitimate operation. 
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Mr. Gasque. And the heroin that found its way into the United 
States was produced in those plants and later was diverted into the 
hands of gangsters who shipped it over here—smuggled it into this 
country. 

Mr. Anstincer. That is a correct statement. 

Mr. Gasque. Is it illegal to export heroin from Italy? 

Mr. Anstincer. It is legal, provided the importing government 
supplies an import permit issued by the medical authorities of the 
country. It can only be exported to a government and not to an indi- 
vidual, and it would have to be for a medical need within the limits 
of the estimates of the importing government as supplied to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Gasque. But to your knowledge the United States Government 
hadn’t asked for any heroin? 

Mr. Anstincer. No; we haven’t asked for any since 1922. 

Mr. Gasquet. So any heroin coming into this country following 
World War II was illegal? 

Mr. Anstincer. It was an illegal operation. 

Mr. Gasque. And you place the responsibility for a great deal of 
this addiction—this wave of addiction in narcotic traffic following 
World War II—with Italy? 

Mr. Anstincer. To Mr. Migliardi personally. 

Mr. Gasque. And to Mr. Calascibetti ? 

Mr. Anstincer. To Calascibetti. 

Mr. Gasque. Mr. Calascibetti is still walking around in Italy? 

Mr. Ansuincer. He is still free. I think there was some hearing 
and the case was dismissed. . But that should not be the end of the 
case against Mr. Calascibetti. He has probably more to answer for 
than Mr. Migliardi because it was through Calascibetti that it reached 
the hands of the gangsters who brought it over to this country and 
began this wave of drug addiction, misery, tragedy, slavery, which 
should be placed right at the doorstep of these two men. 

Mr. Gasque. Then you think that, in addition to insisting that 
heroin be outlawed in Italy and that its production be permanently 
een, another objective would be to get Mr. Calascibetti and try 
him ? 

Mr. Anstincer. That is a very correct statement. And the two 
steps that remain to be done in addition to the two steps taken here 
by the Italian Government in revoking the license of Schiaparelli 
and putting Migliardi away—incidentally, he was a professor, but 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs struck that from his name and just 
called him Migliardi. 

Mr. GasQqur. The Italian Government seems to be dragging its 
feet even yet, Mr. Commissioner, in that I don’t believe the Italian © 
Senate has ratified the 1953 international protocol. 

Mr. Anstincer. They should ratify that protocol. We would like © 
to get as many countries as possible to ratify the protocal so it goes | 
into operation. 

Senator Dantev. Now, have they ratified the 1948 protocol on 
synthetic drugs? 

Mr. ANsLINGeR. On synthetic drugs, and they have done an ex- 
cellent job of controlling synthetic drugs, certainly much better than 7 
they did on heroin. 
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Senator Danrev. Just for the purpose of the record, identify the 
1953 protocol briefly. ds 

Mr. Ansiincer. The 1953 protocol was fashioned at the United 
Nations after 40 years of effort by this country to limit the production 
of opium to the medical needs of the world. It provides that opium 
shall be raised in only seven countries, there should be control right 
back to the farmer, the licensing to the farmer, the sale only to the 
government monopoly. And they are limited by a stock control, a 
stock reservoir. We certainly don’t suppose it is going to be the an- 
swer to everything. Of course, heroin comes from opium. But we 
do think that when that protocol is put into operation there should 
be a great reduction in the amount of opium available to the illicit 
traffic. And so far as I know, about 15 governments have ratified. 
In order for the protocol to go into operation there must be 3 pro- 
ducing, 3 manufacturing, and so many consuming countries ratify it. 

Now, we must get that protocol into operation so that we can, as 
the United States has tried for 40 some years, bring about a limita- 
tion of opium production. 

Senator Daniext. Do you have any other questions on Italy, Mr. 
Counsel ? 

Mr. Gasqur. Yes, sir. 

You know the case of Wilma Montesi, do you? 

Mr. AnstiNncer. Yes. That particular case did not affect us in any 

yay, and we were not involved in the investigation, or in any way 
concerned, 

Mr. Gasque. It was a domestic case ? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. It was a domestic scandal. 

Mr. Gasque. That is all. Thank you. 

Senator Dantet. Then you would say that the magazine article to 
which you referred earlier was correct as of the time it was written ? 

Mr. ANsLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. But that Italy has made some progress since then ? 

Mr. AnsLINGER. Very great progress, as a matter of fact. 

Senator Dantev. But is it a fair statement to make that Italy still 
has more to do in order to play its part in stopping the illicit traffic 
in heroin ? 

Mr. AnsLinGeR. Yes, sir; we should record our warm appreciation, 
also, your committee should, for the great work which the Italian 
Government has done in a very, very difficult problem. 

Senator Dante... And encourage them to continue ? 

Mr. AnstincerR. Yes, sir; because the ramifications of this particu- 
lar problem were far greater than would meet the eye. 

Senator Danret. Do you mean probably the political ramifications 
and the power? 

Mr. Anstincer. There are so many implications, including political, 
which the Government had to overcome in bringing about, in correct- 
ing this situation. 

Senator Dantev. Are there still problems in a political way? 

Mr. AnstinceR. I would say that when you cuales the license of 
Schiaparelli you have won the battle. 

Senator Dantex. That has not been done yet ? 

Mr. Anstincer. That has been done. 

Senator Danret. As far as the manufacture of narcotic drugs is 
concerned ? 
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Mr. Anstincer. Yes, sir; that is all we are concerned with, with a 
big firm of that kind. 

Senator Dante... Now, then, let’s proceed. Do you have any com- 
ments to make concerning Singapore and Thailand ? 

Mr. Anstincer. As to Singapore, some years ago the British Gov- 
ernment prohibited, knocked out, the smoking opium monopolies, that 
is, the sale of opium across the counter to the Chinese. And since 
then they have been concerned with an illicit traffic in opium of great 
magnitude. And therefore again they have had the opium smokers 
who want to go back to the so-called clinic system, which in effect is 
what the old opium monopolies were. But the British Government 
did give up about 25 percent of its total revenues as a result of knock- 
ing out those shops after the war. And the smuggling there has 
assumed rather tremendous proportions, coming in from Burma, 
India, and Yunnan in south China. The preventive services organ- 
ized there have done a rather remarkable job. They have seized 
actually tons of opium. And they have deported some of the Chinese 
racketeers back to the Chinese mainland. 

Senator Dantet. Now, Mr. Commissioner, I suppose that the 
Bureau of Customs will have further information, since they have 
agents in that area. 

Mr. Anstincer. Their men in Hong Kong cover that area. 

Senator Dantet. Now, then, we come to Mexico. I notice, Mr. Com- 
missioner—and I regret to call attention to it, because the country is 
a neighbor, and certainly a friendly neighbor, of ours, and the State 
from which I come. But I notice that in all three of the types of 
narcotics you list Mexico as one of the sources, both for raw opium, 
for prepared opium, and for heroin. 

Mr. Ansuincer. Yes, sir; the opium is grown in the three moun- 
tainous States of Chihuahua, Sonora, and Sinaloa, and some in 
Durango. The Mexican Government, when the poppies come into 
bloom, send out planes to spot the areas of illicit cultivation, and then 
send in troops and men from the Department of Justice and the Min- 
istry of Health to destroy those plantations. They have done—mind 
you, that traffic is destined for the United States, it doesn’t stay in 
Mexico—they have uncovered clandestine laboratories manufacturing 
heroin, they have spent on enforcement a lot of money to assist the 
enforcement officers of the United States to lessen the traffic. 

Now, the difference between the traffic today and what the traffic 
was, say, right after the war for the last 10 years, you would hardly 
recognize it. There was a time when there were gun battles along 
the border there among the smugglers and the enforcement officers, and 
again more in Mexico for the control. So they have done a remark- 
able job. 

They do come under criticism in the press in California. I must 
say, from my own observation, from what I have seen the Mexicans 
do, they deserve praise and not criticism. 

For instance, as a result—this is in the United Nations report here— 

The campaign against the illicit traffic in and production of narcotic drugs con- 


tinued; in the northwest, where climatic conditions were most suitable for 
cultivation— 


and those were the areas where you have to go by muleback— 


the peasants were being instructed in the various moral reasons for the fight 
against narcotics. 
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In other words, some of those peasants didn’t even know what they 
were growing. 

As a result of the cooperation between the army, the police, and the narcotic 
agents, 12 poppy plantations covering an area of more than 45,000 square meters, 
and 3 cannabis plantations covering an area of 9,000 square meters have been 
discovered and destroyed. In view of the traffic carried on along the northern 
borders close contact had been maintained with the United States. 

Senator Danret. Over what period was these instructions? 

Mr. Anstincer. This was just last year. This annual report, which 
is very voluminous and very detailed, shows a lot of work that these 
people were doing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I might make this suggestion to your com- 
mittee, that it would probably be a good idea for the enforcement 
officers—I am speaking of the enforcement officers, those men who 
are down at the firing line around the border, who are handling this 
work, to get together at some informal meeting. I think it would be 
just, say, the aero we have here with Canada, we get together with 
them, and they work out some of their joint problems. It would 
create a better feeling between the respective enforcement author- 
ities, and would probably do a lot toward bringing the traffic even 
further down than it was, over then what it is now. 

Senator Dante... Mr. Commissioner, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police have a liaison man stationed here in Washington with your 
Bureau, do they not? 

Mr. AnstincerR. He is a liaison man with all enforcement agencies 
in the United States. And he is a frequent visitor to the Bureau on 
joint problems. We call him up. 

Senator Danten. Mr. Harney just motioned to me that the liaison 
representative from the Canadian police is here in the committee room. 

Is Mr. Stevenson in the room ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. What is your full name and title, Mr. Steven- 
son ? 

Mr. Stevenson. Inspector Edward Stevenson. 

Senator Danret. We are glad to have you with us here. We ap- 
preciate your attending the session. And we are glad to have this 
constant contact with you and the cooperation with your country. 

Mr. Stevenson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Mr. Commissioner, does Mexico have a liaison 
officer stationed here in Washington who carries out the same respon- 
sibilities in cooperation with this country that Canada has in Inspector 
Stevenson ? 

Mr. ANstrncer. No, sir; they do not have a representative here. 
The Treasury Department has a representative in Mexico City. 

Senator Dante. Is he a Bureau of Customs man ? 

Mr. Anstrncrr. That is a Bureau of Customs man, but he handles 
narcotics as well as other Treasury enforcement matters. 

Senator Dante. Well, it would probably be a very good thing if 
Mexico could see fit to station a liaison officer here as Canada has 
done in the case of Inspector Stevenson, wouldn't it? 

Mr. ANstrncer. It would be an excellent idea, because immedi- 
ately upon the arrest and breaking up of a ring of smuggling in 
Mexico he could go right to the spot and get firsthand information 
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as to how the traffic was involved or set up in Mexico, and communi- 
cate with his authorities immediately. It would be a long step toward 
assisting the enforcement officers of both countries. 

Senator Danteu. It seems to me that in an earlier conference with 
you concerning the situation in Mexico that you mentioned two offi- 
cials of Mexico who were taking a particular interest in stopping the 
illicit narcotic traffic in that country. Would you identify those 
officials ¢ 

Mr. Anstincer. The Attorney General of Mexico—his name es- 
capes me at this moment—but he is just like his predecessor, De 
LaVega, who takes a very personal interest in this entire problem. 
He has had a number of conferences with the attorney general of Cali- 
fornia, he has kept abreast of this pre oblem, he follows it very closely. 
As I say, the Attorney Gener: and I might say the Presi- 
dent of Mexico has also taken an interest in this—but the other man 
is Dr. Oscar Rabasa. He is chief of the Mexican diplomatic service. 
At the same time he represents the Ministry of Health, or the De- 
partment of Health, at all international meetings. He has followed 
this work very closely. There is a joint responsibility in Mexico. 
Part of it is in Justice, the prosecution, not the enforcement, and 
part of it is in the Ministry of Health. And the heads of both of 
those departments, Dr. Rabasa and the personal representative of the 
Ministry of Health, they take a very, very intense interest in the 
problem, and are doing everything they can to encourage the Mexican 
authorities to keep his traitic suppressed. And it is due to their 
great interest that we have been able to get at some of these big 
gangsters like Max Cossman, who is now serving time in the Mexican 
prison, who was the head of that traffic, and afterward these Malock 
brothers. 

Senator Danret. And did D’Agostino, alias Sisco—we mentioned 
him the first thing this morning 
Mr. Ansiincer. That is true. 

Senator Dantev. Didn’t the Mexican officials help in some way to 

get him to San Antonio where your observers arrested him ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Yes; they escorted him. 

Senator DanteL. T hey escorted him all the way to San Antonio? 

Mr. Anstincer. I say, it would be a constructive escort. 

Senator Dantext. You know that his attorneys in San Antonio were 
claiming that he was kidnaped by the United States Government, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Ansiincer. You know, Mr. Chairman, the court never inquires 
how the defendant came into the courtroom. 

Senator DanteL. There are some exceptions to that rule, I believe. 

Mr. Ansuincer. I don’t know of any in our work. 

Mr. Gasque. You have told us of a case here in the District in which 
you had found the narcotics on a defendant who came down from 
New York, but because you didn’t have a 

Mr. ANsLINGEeR. Consent search. He was present. 

Senator DANIEL. He was present ? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. Yes. 

Senator DanreL. But the case was dismissed because your evidence 
was obtained without a search warrant ? 

Mr. ANsLINGER. That is correct. 
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Senator Dante. At 2 in the morning 
Mr. Anstincer. When we had no means of getting a search warrant. 
Senator Danret. Didn’t you say yesterday that in that case he con- 
sented to the search ? 

Mr. ANSLINGER. He consented to the search, because the agents had 
uppermost in their minds the matter of probable cause, and realizing 
that they didn’t have probable cause, they got a consent search. 

Senator DanreL. You would say, then, that certain officials in Mex- 
ico, including the President, the Attorney General, and who was the 
other official 

Mr. Anstincer. The chief of the diplomatic service, Dr. Rabasa. 

Senator Danret. They are cooperating and doing a constructive 
work in order to try to stop Mexico as a source for our international 
narcotics, is that right ? 

Mr. Ansiincer. That is correct. 

Senator Daniet. Do you agree with statements that have been made 
by others that Mexico still has much work to be done ? 

Mr. ANsLINGER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante. Just like in our own country we have much work 
to be done to stop the smuggling and the traffic. Do you know Mex- 
ico has a lot of work to be done in order to kill this traffic at its 
source ¢ 

Mr. Anstincer. Kill the source; yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Mr. Counsel, do you have any questions on Mexico? 

Mr. Gasque. No, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Now, Mr. Commissioner, I am sorry we have kept 
you so long, and Mr. Harney is waiting to go on. But I do want 
to get a little more into the record on items I have marked. 

On local law enforcement you were to have for us a table showing 
the special narcotics squads and officers assigned to this problem in the 
various cities. I am not sure that that was ever made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Anstincer. I shall put it in the record now. 

Senator DanteL. We will remedy the situation in case it hasn’t 
been. I believe you did hand it up to me yesterday. 

Mr. Anstrncer. This was the concentration of traffic. It included 
addiction arrests, addictions, and enforcement personnel. 

Senator Dantex. All right, this table showing a concentration of the 
traffic, which is a consolidated table, based on your exhibits yesterday 
on addictions, arrests, convictions, and enforcement personnel, will be 
placed in the record. 


66661—35——_8 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Concentration of narcotic traffic 
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Addiction Arrests | Convictions Enforcement personnel 
State z ; 
Order ny | Order — Order —_ ree State | Local 
| | — 

ae ae ional (1)| 9, 458 (2)| 8,785 (1)} 6, 838 61 6 212 
0 ee ee (2)| 7,172 (3)| 6,667 (3)| 3,373 22 0 94 
NID oc awccombeen (3) 2) 350 | (1)| 16, 532 (2)| 6,646 32 35 131 
I ga ce wecies (4)| 1,229 (4)| 3,618 (9) 448 s 1 17 

District of Columbia ____-_- (5) 887 (11) 546 (10) 302 7 i 
eset pace anne (6) 7 (7)| 1,168 (6) 929 13 0 18 
. Sa aati (7)| 771 (6)| 2,854 (4); 1,465 16 4 16 
DRMNOUEEE <i condncccendsacces (8) | 535 (12) 510 (18) 141 13 0 0 
PO OT fedos~ ccctncesacs (9) 443 | (8)| 1,077 (7) 897 4 6 7 
Pennsylv: NR ga sal (10) 323 | (5)| 3,335 (5)| 1,274 13 13 16 
Territory of Haw: aii. a (11) 268 (18)} 217 (24) 85 3 0 3 
SN nciantannnsnicaients | (12)} 249 (17)| 233 (15) 77 3 6 1 
DEFINE. ons osc secess (13)| 247 (16) | 258 (13) 201 5 0 9 
WMD . oo 5 cncvccoaude (14) 200 | (19) | 197 (14) 188 7 0 0 
SRO 5 camitaesctmunee | (15) | 197 | (27) 94 (26) 71 5 0 0 
Massachusetts-_........--.-.- (16) 186 (10) 687 (8) 545 5 0 2 
RNIN i ccciniiarmncmcdnainiees (17) 176 (13) 398 (19) 115 1 0 4 
Us a th this ihn sec iol | (18) | 165 (14) 311 (11) 232 1 0 4 
I iinndduadccnmin mann (19) 136 (28) | 85 (27) 69 3 1 0 
a (20) BE Sica ee OF Yccu 26 0 0 0 
OS PE air 6 RS | (21) 128 | (21)| 146 (20) 109 3 0 0 
North Carolina____._...---- (22) Sissies = eee 41 2 0 0 
Minnesota.- - - idcmoaael (23) | 123 (26) 97 (30) 55 4 0 0 
Colorado_____-- iach tael (24) | 116 (24) | 127 | (23) 93 4 | 0 0 
WIN isis tic ttnteamene one (25) | Ba to = ated a0 bea. 28 1 0 0 
WIR, geo icc wench eres (26) | lll (30) 72 (29) 55 1 0 0 
Connecticut. .........--...- (27) | 110 (20) | 182 (17) 146 1 2 0 
Oklahoma. re : (28) | 108 (15)! 309 (16) 152 1 2 0 
South Carolina. -.-......--- (29)} 107 j------ -| SP backs 18 0 0 0 
EN oe acon we cones | (30) 106 | (9) 772 (12) 204 3 0 8 

| | | 





1 Police. 


Senator Danie. Then the original lists of enforcement personnel 
by States and by cities will be made a part of the appendix to the 
record ; included in the appendix if it is not already included. 

(Exhibit 25 will be found in the appendix to the record on p. 334.) 

Mr. Ansuincer. And, Mr. Chairman, may I submit for the record 
these United Nations documents: [Illicit Traffic Report of the Commit- 
tee on Seizures; Additional Questions on [licit Traffic; the Problem 
of Cannabis; the Problem of Synthetic Narcotic Drugs; Opium; Abuse 
of Drugs (Drug Addiction); and the report of the Committee on 
Seizures. 

Senator Dantex. They will be received and placed in the appendix 
to the record, and appropriately marked and filed in the body of the 
report by the proper exhibit number. 

(Exhibits 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 26 will be found in the 
appendix to the record, PP. 310-335. ) 

Senator DanreL. Now just one more thing on local personnel. Do 
you find that it is much more valuable to have local narcotics squads 
or narcotics officers specializing in that work rather than to have the 
work handled by the vice squad or officers who handle all other crimi- 
nal matters in cities? 

Mr. Anstincer. Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely essential for good 
narcotics enforcement to have a squad concentrating on narcotics 

alone. Where you have that dual responsibility of vice and narcotics 
it never works, it always explodes. And many cities that have vice 
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and narcotics together have learned, to their great regret, that it 
doesn’t work, it always spells trouble. And the only way to handle 
this is to have men exclusively assigned to narcotics work. 

Now. Chief Parker of the Los Angeles Police Department, esti- 
mates that 1 good narcotics agent is as good as 5 detectives, because of 
the number of crimes committed by the narcotic addict which would 
have to be investigated by the detectives. So he has this squad of 77 
men. It has reduced crime in the city of Los Angeles. He is one of 
the outstanding police officers of the country, and he firmly believes 
that you cannot have a joint narcotics and vice squad, you can’t have 
them together. 

Senator DanreLt. Mr. Commissioner, that answer might arise to 
haunt you or Commissioner Kelly when we get into the subject I 
mentioned earlier today, and that is whether we ought to have nar- 
cotic agents on our borders and in the foreign countries who are there 
also for all other kinds of work. I don’t ask for any comment on it, 
because that is a problem that has not been presented to this committee, 
but the committee has worked it out from some of the information 
that has been brought before us. We actually have this divided 
responsibility that you are talking about in local police forces, in the 
Federal setup in the case of the customs agents who have so many other 
jobs to attend to along the border and in some of the foreign countries. 
i don’t ask for any comment on that from you. 

Mr. Ansuincer. There is in New York a customs squad which de- 
votes its entire time to narcotics. 

Senator Dante.. I see. 

Mr. Ansuincer. That is the only place that I know of where there 
is such a squad. 

Senator Danret. Well, whether it is handled by one Bureau or the 
two Bureaus, it does seem to me that if it is true that you should have 
specially trained personnel in your local police forces to attend to 
narcotics work, then you must have the same situation in the Bureau 
of Narcotics and in the Customs Bureau, or any other of our enforce- 
ment agencies of the Federal Government. Wouldn’t that follow as 
pretty sound reasoning ? 

Mr. Anstincer. There are so many things there, Senator, that would 
have to be considered, I wouldn’t want to comment. 

Senator Dantev. Well, it would be a nice thing, regardless of what 
bureaus handled it, and even though you still have the same division 
you now have, it would be a very good thing to have as many agents 
as possible concentrating on the narcotics problem and trained in the 
problem, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Anstincer. Well, it would help. 

Senator Dantzet. Now, do you have any training program spon- 
sored by the Bureau or by any Federal agency in which you help train 
local narcotics officers in their duties? 

Mr. ANsLincer. Senator, we do not have a training program as 
such, because with our limited force we just can’t afford that. Mr. 
Harney here is a specialist on that. We do, however, send men at the 

request of the local and State authorities—for instance, our men are 

always out lecturing to local police departments, to their schools—we 
participate in provost marshal schools, CID schools, and we help 
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them with their curriculum, we participate in the Richmond Police 
Academy, we do all that work. It isn’t programed, it is done at the 
request of the local enforcement officers. 

But what we do is—I think one of the most effective means of train- 
ing is, for instance, when a police force, say like a State police force, 
sets up a narcotics squad, they send them to us, we put them under- 
cover, they learn this work from the ground up, they make good cases 
for us invariably. 

A new man on a police force in various cities who shows likelihood 
of becoming a good narcotics agent is turned over to us by the local 
r0lice, and we take him, and put him undercover where he is going to 
liege everything about the work the way he will have to handle it 
when he goes back to his police department. That is really effective 
training. 

Now Mr. Harney will tell you about the training of our own agents 
and how that is accomplished. But I think that maybe a program is 
indicated, because we do a lot of that work with our limited resources. 

Now we certainly would have to have a setup to carry out an or- 
ganized program. 

Senator Dantet. What I have in mind is something along the line 
of the FBI. The FBI brings in a certain number of local officers each 
year and gives them training in law enforcement work as it is under 
the jurisdiction of the FBI. That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. Anstinoer. I think that is under Mr. Harney here. 

Senator Dantet. We will get into that. 

Mr. Commissioner, I want to thank you. Of course, we will be ask- 
ing you for more material and suggestions as we go along. I would 
like for you, if you will, to make a note of these particular items that 
we would like for you to get for the committee, either sent to us, or 
we will take them up with you the next time that we have the pleasure 
of having you with us. 

We have already mentioned the question of bail, whether or not we 
should consider some type of legislation, both State and Federal, and 
recommend the limitation or the denial of bail to certain people in the 
D’Agostino class who seem to jump bail and go on participating in 

-ackets while they are out on bail. 

Then, on your arrests and convictions, could you give us some 
further information concerning certain age groups as to how many 
were under 21 and then under 18, if you could furnish us with that 
information. 

Then we would like to have a statement from you of anything 
you have in mind concerning barbituates, their use, and whether or 
not they should come under Federal jurisdiction. Also, we would 
like to have any further statement that you might have, or information 
or suggestions concerning treatment procedures, especially with ref- 
erence to any recommendation this committee might make concerning 
new legislation. 

That goes for all other phases, any new legislation. Will you list 
that as an item, please? 

We would particularly like for you to study the bills which are now 
pending in this committee, copies of which will be sent to you, con- 
cerning increase in penalties under the present laws. I have a bill 
pending in the committee that would recodify the criminal laws and 
bring all the penalties under one chapter of the criminal law. It 
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would not change the Internal Revenue Code any except that the 
penalty statutes would be brought under one chapter in the criminal 
law, and this bill pending in the committee would also increase the 
penalties under the present statutes. I might say that the Finance 
Committee has a similar bill on penalties. It also includes a proposal 
to transfer narcotics enforcement, the work of the Bureau, to the 
Department of Justice. That bill is not in the committee at this time, 
but I have been told that in view of our work on the general subject 
it might come to this committee. 

So therefore, if during the ensuing weeks you have an opportunity 
to study the legislation now pending, we would appreciate your com- 
ments on it, and any suggestions as to legislation that you would 
recommend to the committee. 

Mr. Counsel, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Gasque. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Recently a magistrate in the State of New York stated very em- 
phatically “Narcotics is a Federal problem.” You are probably fa- 
miliar with that. 

Mr. AnsuinceEr. I get that wherever I go, and I come right back 
with “It isa community problem.” 

Mr. Gasque. For that very reason I should like to add to the chair- 
man’s list one other statement; we would appreciate it if you could 
prepare for us very briefly a statement of what you feel are the 
respective responsibilities and obligations of the Federal Government, 
the State government, and the municipal government, in the control 
of narcotics traffic. 

Senator Dante. Any further questions, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Gasque. No, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Thank you again, Mr. Commissioner. You have 
been with us a long time. 

Mr. ANnstrncer. I appreciate the opportunity. 

Senator Danret. We certainly thank you. 

Mr. Harney, Technical Assistant to the Secretary for Enforcement, 
United States Treasury Department. 


STATEMENT OF M. L. HARNEY, TECHNICAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY FOR ENFORCEMENT, UNITED STATES TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 


Senator Dante.. Mr. Harney, I want to thank you for having been 
with us through these hearings thus far, and to tell you that I regret 
that we have been this late in reaching you. We are certainly happy 
to have you with us today. You have a written statement, I believe. 

Mr. Harney. I have a written statement, and if the chairman will 
indulge me, I would like to stay fairly close to it. 

Senator Dantet. That will be fine. 

Mr. Harney. At the outset I think I ought to qualify myself a 
little. Iam in Assistant Secretary Rose’s office, and my function has 
to do with all of the criminal enforcement activities of the Treasury 
Department, principally a matter of policy and coordination in the 
Treasury. 

I have been in that position since 1952. Prior to that, for 16 years, 
I was assistant to the Commissioner of Narcotics in charge of en- 
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forcement. And for that reason perhaps I should speak a little to 
the point on narcotics problems. 

This month, I might say, I am completing 35 years in law enforce- 
ment in the Treasury. And if the chairman detects a slight note of 
household patriotism as far as the Treasury is concerned, I hope he 
will indulge me. 


— Dantev. Not only that, but it will be understood com- 
pletely. 

Mr. Harney. The Bureau of Narcotics is an arm of the Treasury 
Department and narcotics agents are Treasury criminal law enforce- 
ment agents. There are several other law-enforcement bodies in the 
Treasury. They are the Customs Agency Service, the Intelligence 
Division of the Coast Guard, the Secret Service, the Intelligence Divi- 
sion and the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, and the Inspection Service of the Internal Revenue which 
has some law-enforcement functions. Altogether this is a body of 
some 3,500 law-enforcement officers. 

There are certain basic principles—basic bodies of knowledge and 
disciplines which are common to all law enforcement. It is a policy 
of the Treasury Department to put all of its Treasury enforcement 
agents, including narcotic agents, through the same fundamental 
course, the Treasury Law Enforcement Officers Training School. This 
is held in Washington, D.C. It is the objective that these men attend 
the school sometime during their first or probationary year of service. 
Sometimes that is not accomplished for one reason or another. 

To illustrate the amount of science, skill, and know-how to be im- 
parted to the new agent I should like to make some reference to the 
history of law enforcement in the Treasury. In this area the Treasury 
has perhaps the oldest continuous heritage in Government, dating 
back to the creation of the Customs Service, whose able Commissioner 
will appear before you this afternoon, in 1789 and the Coast Guard, 
the Revenue Cutter Service, in 1790. Intermittently in our early 
history and continuously in later years as the need for revenues in- 
creased, we have had the precursor and counterpart of the modern- 
day internal revenue officer. The Treasury’s secret service was organ- 
ized in 1865 and as such has the longest continuous identity as an ex- 
clusively investigative agency in our Federal Government. Inci- 
dentally, a service in another department with claim to long investi- 
gative history is the Post Office Inspection Service. (I have heard it 
said that Benjamin Franklin was the first postoffice inspector.) This 
is an organization with a splendid tradition, enjoying the greatest 
respect with professionals and public. It is interesting to note that 
when the Intelligence Unit of the Internal Revenue Service was 
organized in 1919 to combat income-tax frauds and for other special 
purposes, the then Secretary of the Treasury brought into it a nucleus 
of outstanding postoffice inspectors headed by the late, great Elmer 
L. Irey. So we have two great bodies of investigative knowledge, 
know-how, blended into the present Treasury Department law-enforce- 
ment setup. 

In number and difficulty of cases made and in the monetary values 
involved, Treasury law enforcement, in my opinion, is second to no 
other organization in the Federal Government. The Treasury year 
after year has maintained an outstanding record as the final nemesis 
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of a long procession of the country’s most notorious criminal rack- 
eteers. And all this is simply to indicate the obvious conclusion that 
we have much in the way of professional information to pass on to the 
newly appointed Treasury agent. 

Until fairly recently it was the common practive in law enforcement 
to train new men by the apprentice system, by assigning the learner 
to work with an older, experienced officer. Many aspects of know ledge 
and art in law enforcement must still be taught in that manner. In 
1927, to speed the Jearning process of the new officer, there was organ- 
ized in the Bureau of Internal Revenue an officers training school, 
one of the first of its kind to our knowledge. As it developed and its 
obvious advantages were recognized, its facilities were made available 
to other Treasury law-enforcement agencies. Originally of only 2 
weeks’ duration it has been expanded from time to time and now is a 
6 weeks term. 

As I stated at the outset, it is our objective that the appointee at- 
tend this school at some time during his probationary year. In a few 
instances he may come directly to the school from civil life, but 
usually he has served at least a short apprenticeship on the job be- 
fore he comes to us. While there is not unanimous agreement on this, 
I personally believe a short on-the-job experience before the man comes 
to school is highly desirable, both with respect to his comprehension of 
the concentrated instruction and his recognition of its desirability 
and value. 

A word as to our student. Usually he has been recruited from a 
civil-service examination. A prerequisite for taking this would be 
his graduation from a school of law, accounting, pharmacy—like Mr. 
Speer—or a 4-year police-science course, or a special qualifying ex- 
perience. He would then have had to attain a place near the top of 
a register established by a difficult intelligence-test-type examination 
after which he would have been carefully screened by an oral examina- 
tion board. Prior to appointment he must have undergone a search- 
ing field investigation to establish his character, reputation, and suita- 
bility. 

The present school course is an intensified, highly concentrated 
project of 6 weeks duration in which a great variety of items necessary 
or valuable to the law-enforcement officer are taught. Subjects are 
those which will have interest to all of the Treasury’ S criminal in- 

vestigators. The courses have been under long development. Many 
of them have served as the bases for similar courses taught in some 
other criminal investiative schools in the Government. The informa- 
tion imparted is in effect a distillate, a quintessence, so to speak, of 
much of the Treasury’s long experience in law enforcement. About 
2 years ago we undertook a comprehensi ive review of our courses. We 
examined the material being taught in other Government schools as 
well as that being taught in State and local police schools and_in 
colleges and universities specializing in police science. We were able 
to make some additions and improvements but also were happy to find 
that in the main we were well abreast of the field. As part of our 
continuing program for improvement we recently caused to be made 
a survey of our school by the head of the police-science course in an 
outstanding university. 
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As instructors in our school we have many of the leading technical 
experts in the Treasury Department. Investigative and related sub- 
jects are taught by officers of extensive field experience who are 
themselves successful criminal inv estigators. From time to time they 
return to this type of work so they do not lose the practical touch. 

I have here an index of our school courses which shows the ap- 
pointee receives training in a great diversity of subjects. This in- 
cludes training with firearms. All officers are required to demon- 
strate proficiency with the pistol before attaining a record of satis- 
factory completion of the school. In this period most of them are 
able to qualify as marksmen, sharpshooters, or experts. Firearms 
training is continued at the officer’s home station. In the Bureau of 
Narcotics, agents are required to requalify with the pistol on an 
annual basis. At the school the officers get some experience in combat 
firing under procedures brought to a high degree of perfection on the 
Secret Service range. The marksmanship program is under the gen- 
eral direction of our military arm, the Coast Guard. At the school 
and in the field areas where their people are available, we have the 
advantage of their splendid coaching. I mention that just as an 
example | how in the Treasury Depar tment we go from one side of the 
family to the other and take the facilities that are there. 

Senator Dantex. Do you coordinate and supervise this training pro- 
gram yourself ? 

Mr. Harney. That is right. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, we have a director of training, but he 
is under my general supervision. He happens to be a Secret Service 
man and is the training officer of the Secret Service, and he doubles 
in brass and probably contributes to the efficiency of all the programs. 

Senator Danrex. What is your director’s name? 

Mr. Harney. Mr. Robert Bouck, of the Secret Service. 

In addition to the academic subjects there is training in judo and 
other types of physical self-defense. Also there is indoctrination in 
ethical law enforcement, in principles of official conduct, and the like. 

The training of a Treasury agent does not stop with the completion 
of the school. It is my experience that a Treasury agent is learning 
every day of his career until he retires. But there is much additional 
formal and organized training in Treasury law enforcement. This, 
however, is conducted by the individual bureau or agency. Under our 
schoo] plan the several agencies submit outlines of their formal train- 
ing projects to my office so that we may operate as a clearinghouse 
and take advantage of ideas developed in one agency which may be 
useful in other areas. 

Senator Danret. May I interrupt right there? Is there special 
training by one of the agencies conducted at the school ? 

Mr. Harney. No, it is not. 

Senator Dantex. It is conducted after the graduate of the school is 
assigned to the agency ? 

Mr. Harney. Yes, sir. And there are a great variety of them. For 
instance, the Internal Revenue Division, which has the responsibility 
of enforcing the law dealing with income tax and certain other fraud, 
they have recently organized a formal school of 2 weeks duration, and 
that is held in the various Internal Revenue regions. It is a standard- 
ized school with a standardized outline, but it is taught simultaneously, 
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perhaps, in several regions, both with the idea of reaching a lot of 
people fast, and because they have the setup to doit. For example, the 
Secret Service people, when their man completes the school here, he 
may isemnediately ’ go into a short-project school on specialization in 
the Secret Service. 

Senator Dante. As I understand it, the Bureau of Narcotics does 
not have a specialization school, but trains personnel under the ap- 
prentice system. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Harney. Yes,in the main. I will refer probably to some rami- 
fications on that as I go along. 

As an illustration, the Secret Service is now working on courses of 
ee instruction for its field supervisors. When these courses 

have been accepted by the Secret Service as in final form they will be 
available to other Treasury enforcement agencies who may be able to 
adopt some of the material or principles to their own advanced school 
operations. 

You know, it is very common in industry to train subleaders, and I 
think the Government has been short in that area. And in the Secret 
Service it is going to be something which will be a great help to us. 
Now, if they get a good solid workable program and we are con- 
vinced of its value, then perhaps the Bureau of Narcotics can adopt 
or the Bureau of Internal Revenue Service can adopt it. 

Presently, as I have indicated, the narcotic agent continues his 
training on the job in the field after leaving school. This apprentice- 
type training is designed to give him the benefit of working along side 
of an experienced officer in various law enforcement areas of the 
Bureau of Narcotics so that he quickly will be well-rounded and capa- 
ble of meeting most problems with which he will be confronted. In- 
dividual responsibility is placed on him as fast as he shows he is able 
to assume it. 

In addition to his day-to-day on-the-job training, there is formal 
instruction of the narcotic agent in the field office along many lines of 
which the following are examples: 

1. Required reading of a selected body of material relating to spe- 
cific aspects of narcotic law enforcement. 

2. A Monday morning conference which is prescribed as a weekly 
for inal training session to be held in all of the larger offices. 

You see a deficiency there as far as the whole ham is concerned, be- 
cause obviously you can’t have it in the 1- or 2-men posts with any 
effectiveness. But in the larger offices it is a very effective device. 

3. Specially organized short courses designed as new or refresher 
instruction in special techniques such as latent fingerprints, use of 

special cameras and films, et cetera. 

4. Study of current developments in the law of searches and seizures 
through recent court decisions. 

In addition to the apprentice-mentor relationship all of the : activi- 
ties of the newer officer are closely scrutinized by immediate superiors 
in the field so that he will be carefully guided toward prompt develop- 
ment as an efficient officer. 

The present studies of the Interdepartmental Committee on Nar- 
cotics have focused attention on what the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
might do in the way of offering to local officers and other interested 
persons formalized schools of instruction on suppressing the illicit 
traffic and on narcotic addiction. 
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You had some discussion here, Mr. Chairman, with the Commis- | 


sioner as to what the Bureau of Narcotics might do in the way of 


offering instruction to police. And we have given that matter some | 
consideration. ‘The studies of the Interdepartmental Committee on | 


Narcotics raised the question and pointed it out. 


There have been excellent suggestions from legislators and others © 


that the Bureau of Narcotics set up a central school in Washington. 


I think that would serve a good purpose, but perhaps benefits would © 
be more far-reaching and could be had more cheaply if the instruction | 
were offered in the way of short institutes in the field. Over the 7 
years the Bureau of Narcotics has made a great contribution in this © 
area. As the Commissioner indicated, much more fully than I can, 7 
over the years the Bureau of Narcotics has made a great contribution © 
in this area. I don’t think it has been mentioned at all, or any point © 


has been made of it. 


There is scarcely a police organization in the country which has 7 
not benefited from instruction and advice by narcotic agents. And 7 


I would not for a moment seem to imply that this is entirely a one- 


way street. We have learned many things from our fine State and 


local police forces. 


Hard pressed and short handed as it is, the Bureau of Narcotics 


may hesitate to take on additional responsibilities but it is my personal 


opinion that with only a small additional outlay of funds the Bureau © 


could make even more contribution to effective law enforcement by 


further formalizing a program of instruction for local narcotic law 7 
enforcement officers and by making it plain to police administrators © 


that such instruction will be available and brought to them within 
a reasonable time upon request. 
At the moment those officers who have learned or who are interested 


in what we have done for some other chief of police feel free to call © 
on us. But I think perhaps that there is room to get to the police in ~ 


a formal way through resem professional journals, and so on, 
the fact that there wou 


to say, “Here it is, and we will send two or three specialists around 
with your specialists. We will put on these institutes for you.” I 


think it would be more efficient and cheaper to do that locally than — 


to try to develop a central school here. 
Senator Dantex. Where it might be done I am glad to see you 


recommend that we consider that and I am sure the committee will give | 


it consideration. From personal experience I believe that it would be 


a very good thing if a concentrated period of training could be given / 


to these local enforcement officers. When I was in Military Intelli- 
gence in the Army I had only a few weeks’ course, conducted by one 
of our Treasury agents, and that course consisted of much of the 


training that you give in a longer period of time. I know that all | 
of us who attended that school in 2 weeks received a tremendous | 
amount of information that was sorely needed by anyone working in | 
secret enforcement work. It was given to those of us who were in a 7 
certain Military Intelligence group. I just feel sure it would be a — 
great contribution to local law enforcement officers if you had a special- | 


ized institute or training program either here or in the field. 
Mr. Harney. As the chairman has just indicated by his remarks 


just now, there has always existed very close cooperation between ~ 


d be an opportunity, first, to get up a good ~ 
solid formal program which was orthodox in all quarters, and then © 
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components of the Department of Defense and the Bureau of Narcotics 
in areas of mutual interest. As part of this cooperation selected nar- 
cotic agents are assigned to tinal the Provost Marshal General School 
at Camp Gordon, Ga. 

Getting into a little more specialized area, the question of motion- 
picture film for the training of Federal and local narcotic officers is 
2 recurring one. Certain films of an alleged public instruction type 
have been produced. These I would consider either worthless or 
more objectionable than good. They have been centered mostly on 
the matter of addiction. Some of these pictures have indicated addic- 
tion as being rather casually acquired by people in a wholesome, con- 
ventional environment. With no more difficulty than curing a cold 
the handsome hero undergoes “treatment” and speedily is restored 
sound and normal to society. Often the evil warned against is por- 
trayed so attractively, seductively, and voluptuously that the inevitable 
result would be to attract people to experiment with the vice. 

Senator Dante... Mr. Harney, do you have some of these films in 
your organization ? 

Mr. Harney. I don’t think we have any in the files, but the Bureau 
of Narcotics has a record of them and could undoubtedly get them 
for you. 

Senator Danteu. I think that the showing of some of the films that 
you have just described, especially to young people, would really do 
more harm than good; do you? 

Mr. Harney. There is an inevitable effect, Mr. Chairman, when 
you put such an attractive, not attractive, but such a morbidly attrac- 
tive subject as narcotics into this area, the entertainment area, that 
the entertainment side is likely totake over. And even though in some 
of the films justice triumphs, and so on, the incidents that are shown 
along the way are such that if there is a moral it is pretty much lost 
sight of. 

Senator DanteL. And yet there are some films that treat with the 
nareotic problem that have turned people against it so much that 
they would never even consider yielding to temptation or to trial. 
Do you recall in your background seeing any of those kind of films? 

Mr. Harney. Well, there is one film—and this is one of reasonably 
current issue, and one which the Commissioner thinks favorably of— 
and if you can get him to think favorably of a film I think it is pretty 
sound—and that is a foreign production called The Slave. It is a 
French film. And that is true enough, and pungent enough, and 
accurate enough so that I think anybody seeing that would go away 
with the proper conclusions. And there are films which have been 
produced which perhaps the Commissioner can find for you for a 
very limited distribution for professionals that you ought to see. 

Senator Danret. As a high-school student I recall seeing several 
films in the regular movie houses that pictured the effects of narcotics 
in such a way as to make an impression on me that I would never want 
totouch any narcotics. And evidently a lot of people in my generation 
seemed to feel the same way about it. You will note that on these 
age groups in addition that there are certain age groups that just 
seem to have almost no addiction at all. So it is a question that I 
know is important, because I have just learned of a new film that is 
going to be shown in the movies and on television screens which some 
enforcement officers say is going to do a considerable amount of harm, 
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because it is the type of film you are talking about, rather than the type 
that would impress the person that he is taking a chance with his 
own life if he tries narcotics. 

Mr. Harney. I think there are always dangers when you get into 
mass media propaganda, or instruction in connection with a vice like 
narcotics which, although very generally spoken of, I think is con- 
{ined to relatively few people. And you certainly could make a 
strong argument on the other side. Sometimes maybe there is a 
place in time where the question should not be agitated and intruded 
on the consciousness of the people who otherwise would be completely 
ignorant of it. That is the risk that you run. You may convert a 
lot of people and give them a state of mind completely cast against 
narcotics, and you may provoke curiosity in the naturally weak few 
who otherwise might not have the subject brought to their attention. 

But in any event, I think we have a real need for a good training 
type of motion-picture film. A properly produced film requires a 
substantial outlay of funds. That has been a deterrent. Now I un- 
derstand the Provost Marshal General’s Office is considering the pro- 
duction of a picture of this type. As you may know, the military 
have produced many excellent police training films. We are happy 
to use several of them in our Treasury school. We feel that the Army 
will produce a narcotic training film which will be of great value. 

Senator Danrex. What department of the Army ? 

Mr. Harney. That would be in the Provost Marshal General’s 
Office. And I think it would be an excellent thing if they could 
produce just a down-the-line film, This Is What Drugs Look Like, 
This Is What Drugs Do, and so on, These Are the Sources of 
Drugs, and This Is How To Recognize Them, This Is How To 
Recognize Narcotic Cases—we could leave a lot of sociology and 
psychology out of it and confine ourselves to the instructions so that 
the agent could go out with a visual picture early in his career as to 
what he has to deal with. 

Senator Dantet. Is that now under consideration ? 

Mr. Harney. Yes, I think there actually is a team working on it 
now. 

Mr. Gasque. You do not have such a training film at this time? 

Mr. Harney. There is no training film that I know of that fits the 
description which I have given here, or fits the description of what 
I think is a real training film for a law-enforcement officer. 

Mr. Gasqur. How much money do you have for training in your 
training department? 

Mr. Harney. We budget no money as such. This training organi- 
zation is a cooperative venture in which each of the agencies benefiting 
contributes in proportion to the number of officers on their rolls. 

Mr. Gasque. That is within the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Harney. If the Bureau of Narcotics has, just to pick a figure 
out of the air, 5, 10, 15 percent of our law-enforcement force, they 
would contribute 5, 10, or 15 percent to the expenditures incident to 
the school. 

= Gasque. You would take that out of your general appropria- 
tions ? 

Mr. Harney. We would take those out of the general appropria- 
tions, the training being a formal part of the investigation operation. 
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Mr. Gasque. I see. We find that other governmental agencies ap- 
pearing before the Government committees ask for specific funds for 
training their personnel. You do not do that? 

Mr. Harney. We do not. 

Mr. Gasque. Do you believe that the money you have is enough 
for training narcotics officers and other enforcement officers in the 
Treasury ¢ 

Mr. Harney. I think we operate a very successful school under the 
circumstances. Sometimes the mechanics of it become a little awk- 
ward. And we have considered placing it in one of the bureaus for 
housekeeping purposes, and then governing the curriculum by an 
overall board, because we would want to maintain the interest of 
all the agencies and not let the school perhaps go up and down with 
the interest of an individual agency. But at the present time it is 
run as a completely contributory and cooperative venture. 

Senator Dantet. Where do you hold the school now ? 

Mr. Harney. In Washington, D. C., in the Sloan Building. 

Senator Dantet. How many students or agents can you train at 
each course 

Mr. Harney. Well, our last class was probably a little too large, 
it was 55. We would like to run about 40 people. We can really 
do a job with 40 people, and that is what we would like to have. 
But we have been running 48, 50, 55. 

Senator Danrex. That is very 6 weeks? 

Mr. Harney. We run every 6 weeks except the summer months, 
2 months in the summer, and we don’t have air conditioning, and 

Senator Danrex. Does that enable you to train your new personnel 
as they come in? 

Mr. Harney. Yes. There was a gap in which some of the agen- 
cies got rather far behind in training, and we have been catching 
up on that. That is one reason why the schools are large. But cur- 
rently the smaller agencies are up to date. There is a backlog in 
the big agencies in the Internal Revenue, but we will be able to take 
that up in a year or so. 

Senator Dantet. Do you have an adequate number of applicants 
for law-enforcement positions with the Treasury Department ? 

Mr. Harney. Yes, we do. And we have recently changed that pro- 
cedure a little bit. We are putting quite an emphasis in getting 
graduates from the schools of police administration, which is a rela- 
tively new development in formal education, as you know. And 
there are some fine men produced in that area, and men who com- 
mitted themselves when they were 18 years or so to the life of a police- 
man. And when they come on the job and see that it is not all beer 
and skittles they are willing to take the vicissitudes and stay with us, 
whereas a fellow who just takes a civil-service examination and gets 
a job, when he finds out, even though we tell them when they come in, 
it is going to be tough, they don’t believe us; they come on and they 
don’t stay very long. 

Senator Dantet. What would be the average starting salary ? 

Mr. Harney. We start at grade 7, practically speaking. The Civil 
Service Commission, because of the law—and that is a good reason 
always—insists that we advertise our job beginning at grade 5, which 
is what some pretty good little stenographer gets, of course. But they 
have given us an exception so that we can put on a veteran at grade 7. 
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And, of course, we wouldn’t hire anybody but veterans in the practical 
situation that exists today anyway. And after all, the fact that a man 
is a veteran is a lot of help to a law-enforcement organization. At the 
moment that doesn’t hurt us. A couple of years from now when maybe 
veterans aren’t so freely available in such young age brackets, it might. 
And if we can’t do anything else, we will have to ask for legislation to 
relieve us from what is an unrealistic entrance grade. But at the 
moment we get along reasonably well with an entrance grade of 7, 
$4,200 or thereabouts. Then, inside of a year a man successfully com- 
pletes his probationary period, and so we take him to grade 9; we skip 
the intermediate grade, which gives them a salary of around $5,000, 
somewhere around there, on which they can live. And, of course, we 
are all well aware that most people don’t go into law enforcement for 
the money. There are other considerations. 

And in the Treasury we have quite a number of good grades above 
9 for specialists, and soon. And so we can hold out an attractive long- 
range career toaman. And we like to get a man to whom a long-range 
career appeals rather than the man who is looking at today. 

Senator Dantet. You can make it all right on your present set- 
up provided there is not too much more inflation ? 

Mr. Harney. That isright. <A little more inflation would ruin us. 

Mr. Gasque. You have gone through a series of reductions in force 
in the Treasury since World War IT, I believe. 

Mr. Harney. That is right. Generally speaking, that was the case. 

Mr. Gasque. Has it affected your enforcement officers ? 

Mr. Harney. Not too much, because fortunately by attrition and 
one thing and the other we were able pretty well to take care of it. 
There were a couple of times when the shoe pinched a little bit. 

Mr. Gasque. Are you exempt from the Veterans Preference Act? 

Mr. Harney. No. 

Mr. Gasqur. Have you had indications where young veterans com- 
ing back have displaced older and more experienced narcotics officers 
or other enforcement officers ? 

Mr. Harney. In the enforcement field just a very few. We have had 
some. But I will have to speak now more exactly from the field of the 
Bureau of Narcotics, where I have worked for 16 years. And there 
was through there a time when our men went away and came back. 
And we really didn’t suffer. 

Mr. Gasqur. You probably didn’t suffer because you put people on? 

Mr. Harney. That is right. And, of course, in 1948-49 we started 
taking some increases. 

Mr. Gasque. Yes. I know some of the other agencies in the Treas- 
ury Department did lose a great number of experienced people who 
had been with them for many years by the return of veterans who had 
a very brief tenure of service. 

Now, Mr. Harney, I would like to get back to training a moment and 
ask you some questions. 

During September of 1953 I had an occasion to go around the coun- 
try for the Air Force and look over its training facilities. We found 
that they were conducting a very fine school in Denver, and in a 
number of installations they had schools. The contributions which 
are made to our training program for enforcement officers within the 
Treasury Department are more or less forced contributions, aren’t 
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they? Aren’t they taken out of the general appropriation for the 
agency’s work? 

Mr. Harney. Yes. For instance, the service loses a man on field 
service while he is with us for 6 weeks, but that is their payroll; they 
have to pay him per diem until he is posted for duty, and soon. They 
sive us the crackerjack field investigator as an instructor in surveil- 
lance, and so on. 

Of course, they have lost his services for that time. 

Mr. Gasqur. But what about the cost of material and the cost of 
instructors? The cost for film, as you say, you have none there. But 
what about the cost of a permanent cadre to operate the school ? 

Mr. Harney. That is a contributed thing. The cost of that is a 
portion. We get contributions either in cash or in kind from the 
various agencies to maintain this operation in proportion to the per- 
sonnel to be benefited. 

Mr. Gasqur. Do you believe that it would be a good move on the 
part of Congress to appropriate money specific ally for the training 
of enforcement officers in the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Harney. It might make some administrative problems a bit 
simpler, but we have never felt the advantages would be enough to 
request it. 

Senator Danteu. I believe you are on the bottom of page 5. 

Mr. Harney. I have about finished what I have to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, except to be allowed to say that in conclusion I[ trust I am now 
sufliciently detached from the Bureau of Narcotics to be allowed to 
say that here is a wonderful body of astute, effective, dedicated, law- 
enforcement officers. 

Mr. Roe said yesterday, I think, that these men carry on year after 
year with a selfless zeal for which the only reward is the inner satis- 
faction of successfully combating the most sinister and difficult sec- 
tion of the underworld. As the record shows, these men work around 
the globe and often with the top echelons of foreign police. 

In the world of bright policemen, none outshine the narcotics agents. 
This force rightly reflects the leadership of Commissioner Harry 
Anslinger, who has been referred to several times already, whom I 
think of as the foremost international authority on the illicit narcotic 
traffic and among policemen an outstanding leader in the field of 
criminal investigation. 

Senator DanreLt. We thank you very much. 

We will insert at this point in the record the index of the list of 
subjects taught at the Treasury Law Enforcement Officer Training 
School. 

(The index of subjects is as follows :) 


TREASURY LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICER TRAINING SCHOOL 
INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


. Welcome and Orientation on School 
Orientation on Enforcement Bureaus 

Orientation on Treasury Department 

Ethics, Conduct and Development of Professional Ability 
Public Relations 

Report Preparation and Dictation 

Description and Identification 

Classified Information 
The Security Program 
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10. Safety 

11. The Use of Small Arms 

12. Technical Investigative Aids 

13. Scientific Investigative Aids 

14. Laboratory Facilities 

15. Fingerprints 

16. Questioned Documents 

17. Elementary Photography 

18. Applied Photography 

19. Self Defense 

20. Constitutional Law 

21. Searches and Seizures 

22. Law of Arrest 

23. Statute of Limitations 

24. Rules of Evidence 

25. Court Tactics of Defendants 

26. Laws of Common Interest to the Enforcement Bureaus 
27. Rules of Criminal Procedure 

28. Preparation of Criminal Court Cases 

29. Conduct and Testifying in Court 

30. Character Investigations 

31. Sources of Investigative Information 

32. Surveillance 

33. Incognito Operations 

34. Informers 

35. Handling Prisoners 

36. The Techniques of Obtaining Information from Suspects and Witnesses 
37. Accident Investigations 

38. E‘fective Speaking 

39. Collecting and Processing Evidence 

40. Raids 

41. Investigative Techniques and Procedures 
42. Recognizing and Handling Insane Persons 
43. Apprehension of Fugitives 

44. The Use of Vehicles in Criminal Investigation 
45. The Fortified Room 


Senator Danrex. I have just one question I would like to put to you 
in view of your present position and your experience in the Bureau of 
Narcotics. 

Does it give you any concern that we have a divided responsibility 
between the Bureau of Customs agents and the narcotics agents in 
various countries of the world where they are working to try to stop 
narcotics at the source of supply ? 

Mr. Harney. You could perhaps find a specific individual in- 
cident—and perhaps of not too much consequence—where in an im- 
mediate case an agent wasn’t as quick as if there had been one line. 

But looking at the whole picture, and considering that the Treasury 
enforcement agencies have been working very closely as a family for 
many, many years, I think there are many benefits from the present 
setup, or more than in any other project or any other system that you 
can devise. 

I can envisage that if you sent narcotics agents and put them down 
in the customs line and gave them that responsibility, then you would 
have to have a considerable supporting group, a very expensive opera- 
tion, perhaps, to take care of the other incidental thing. 

The fact that we do have this diversity isn’t too bad. And there are 
some little benefits you get from having friendly rivalry. 

Senator Dantex. A little competition? 

Mr. Harney. A little competition. It is good in any area. 

Senator Dante. Do you find that there is a little competition be- 
tween the Customs Bureau and the Narcotics Bureau? 
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Mr. Harney. Some competition. 

Senator Danre.. This matter concerns me. I just want to get the 
full picture of what this divided responsibility amounts to. You have 
actually gone into it here on the enforcement work of the Bureau of 
Narcotics within the country, and the enforcement work of the Cus- 
toms Bureau along the borders to prevent smuggling. 

I want to go back to the question of divided responsibility in the 
foreign countries. We now have customs agents who are in coopera- 
tion with local enforcement officers in the Far East and in Mexico. 
We have Narcotics Bureau agents doing the same job in Europe and 
in the Middle East. Wouldn’t it be better for one agency or the other 
to have charge of the foreign operations that have to do solely with 
narcotics, I mean, if the Congress gave one agency or the other the 
money to do it? 

Mr. Harney. Mr. Chairman, I think that in the light of the prac- 
tical situation what we have today is good, and I think it works as 
well as anything else we could have. 

Bear in mind that on the European and Mediterranean side we have 
a little bit different operation than we have in the Far East, because 
the operation of the Narcotics Bureau is only narcotics. 

There are customs respresentatives around Europe working in other 
aspects of the matter, the people in the Far East, although some of 
them do pretty much exclusively narcotics work, plan to take on some 
other incidental chores for the Bureau of Customs, and in some places 
those chores are more than incidental. I think just as a practical, 
“old shoe” operating thing which works well from day to day 

Mr. Gasque. Are you saying, Mr. Harney, that in a country where 
there is a great need, a dominant need for narcotics men, you are likely 
to send from the Treasury Department a narcotics man and have him 
do customs work incidentally, and if the work is primarily customs, 
then he will do that and he will do his narcotics work incidentally ¢ 

Mr. Harney. As a matter of fact, we have never had the narcotics 
man do very much customs work exe ept very incidentally. Both of 
us do work, for instance, for the Secret Service. 

Senator Danret. Incidental work, though ? 

Mr. Harney. That is right. 

Senator Danret. Certainly your narcotics agent would not be doing 
regular customs work except as an incidental cooperative matter? 

Mr. Harney. That is right. 

In this picture—there are little things that come in that might seem 
somewhat intangible. There has been somewhat of a selection of 
personalities here, too. Looking at both services and looking at the 
people available, we have picked what looked to be pretty appropriate 
men for the particular jobs. Getting over into the Italian and Medi- 
terranean areas, for instance, with our relations with the European 
police, we were able to get in and actually penetrate, work undercover, 
operate jus st as one of their own people, of course under their super- 
vision and sanction, and so on. 

There are other areas of the world in which perhaps the center of 
local officialdom might not accept that. Then you can send a man 
who is probably more on the open liaison type, don’t you see. So 

iat there are lots of special considerations. 
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Mr. Gasque. Do you give the narcotics people, and customs people, 
and other people a cross-agency training? Is a narcotics man brought 
in for a period of time and trained for customs work, or is a customs 
man trained for narcotics work, do you have this cross-agency train- 
ing in the Treasury Department ? 

Mr. Harney. Such training as is conducted in the agency—the 
cross-training is more prominent in the Customs Service than it is 
in the Bureau of Narcotics. And the Customs Agency, for instance, 
has a training plan in which it sends all of its agents to New York, 
and they revolve through certain specialist offices there, including a 
narcotics squad. That is a cross-agency training, or a cross-training, 
to that extent. 

Mr. Gasqur. Do you have tie-ins with the border patrol ? 

Mr. Harney. Customs have. And then of course this community 
of operations on the borders which the Commissioner of Customs—— 

Mr. Gasqur. The Bureau of Customs and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service have a plan whereby they give their people 
both commissions? 

Mr. Harney. That is right. 

Mr. Gasqur. So a border patrolman would have a commission both 
in the Immigration and Naturalization Service and one from Cus- 
toms, and he performs work for both of them where there is only one 
man at the station ? 

Mr. Harney. That is right. 

Senator Danrex. I certainly thank you again for your assistance. 
1 will say to you again, as I djd to Commissioner Anslinger, as we 
proceed into this work we would like for you to study the bills that 
are now before the comittee, and any other proposals that might come 
before the committee, and we would like to have any suggestions that 
you might have as to recommendations this committee could make as 
to what the Congress can do to assist the law-enforcement agency 
engaged in trying to stop the narcotics traffic. 

Thank you. 

We will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Danre,. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness this afternoon is the Honorable Ralph Kelly, 
Commissioner of Customs. 

Mr. Kelly, I understand that you have two of the officials from 
your Bureau here with you. 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Senator Danret. May we have their names for the record in case 
we should refer to them from time to time? 

Mr. Ketxy. This gentleman on my left is Mr. Chester A. Emerick, 
who is Deputy Commissioner of Customs and in direct charge of our 
enforcement work. 

As you recognize, enforcement is but one of the divisions of Cus- 
toms, and he has charge of that work. And with him is his assistant, 
Mr. Irving Brown, also in the Enforcement Division. 

Senator Danreu. We are glad to have you gentlemen with us. 

Commissioner Kelly, do you have a prepared statement ? 
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Mr. Ketiy. Yes; if I may read from this statement, Senator. 

Senator Danret. Yes. You may go right ahead. Would you want 
us to interrupt you as you go along, or wait until you are through ¢ 

Mr. Ketity. Whichever way you please. 

Senator Danret. All right. Suppose you proceed with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Ketuiy. If you desire to ask any questions at any time, I will 
be very happy about it. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH KELLY, COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS, AC- 
COMPANIED BY CHESTER A. EMERICK, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER ; 
AND IRVING S. BROWN, ASSISTANT DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as a wit- 
ness told you yesterday, the Bureau of Customs has the sole responsi- 
bility to prevent the smuggling of narcotics across our borders. It is 
my purpose to tell you something of the manner in which we attempt 
to carry out that duty. 

Before I go into that, I would like to give you an idea of the move- 
ment of commerce and passengers across the borders, and I have pre- 
pared a sheet here giving the breakdown of vessels, passengers, planes, 
and so forth. In total, we have approximately 114 million — 
gers crossing our borders each year, and that includes pedestrians 

Senator Danrex. Does that include the passage both ways, into the 
country and outside ? 

Mr. Ketiy. No; just into our country. 

Senator DanreL. Just into the country. 

Mr. Keuiy. Yes. Weare concerned mostly with people and vehicles 
and goods that cross into our country from outside. 

Senator Dantet. That does not count American citizens and their 
transportation ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Those are people that come in, American citizens and 
citizens of all kinds. 

Senator DanreL. American citizens who have been abroad but who 
are coming back, entering across American borders ‘ 

Mr. Keiiy. Yes; that includes the pedestrians eke Tijuana, from 
Nuevo Laredo, and places like that that come in. 

Senator DanreL. Now, that table will be made a part of the appen- 
dix to the record and will be marked “Exhibit 26.” 

( Exhibit 26 will be found in the appendix to the record. ) 

Mr. Ketiy. Now this total inward movement of goods and persons 
thus shown is without much doubt the largest found in any coun- 
try inthe world. Detection of the narcotics hidden in this flow is the 
business of a customs staff not large in number, but forming an ex- 
perienced veteran force. 

Three general groups of customs officers bear the principal burden 
of our antinarcotic work. These are the i inspectors and the port patrol] 
ollicers serving under the various collectors, and the customs agents 
who work independently. 

_The inspectors are the uniformed officers familiar to every traveler, 

10 to him personify the Customs. Besides performing this passen- 
ger work at ports and borders, which includes the examination of bag- 
gage and vehicles, they account for all imported merchandise, and 
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make examination of many of the classes of that merchandise. As of 
last December 31, there were 2,508 inspectors and inspectresses on duty 
in the continental United States and Hawaii. 

The second class, the port patrol officers, armed and likewise in 
uniform, are found only at the more important seaports. They 
form a mobile force which guards the waterfronts, cooperates with 
the Coast Guard in ms Lintaining waterfront security, and on occasion 
searches vessels, usually under the direction of experienced super- 
visors. As of last December 31, they numbered 654 in the continental 
United States and Hawaii. 

The majority of narcotic seizures made by these two groups, 
inspectors and port patrol officers are small, but. an appreciable num- 
ber are of the first importance. For instance, on December 11, 1952, 
an alert inspector at Idlewild Airport in New York detected 69 ounces 
of impure morphine in the false bottom of a suitcase carried by a 
Lebanese student. A few months later two port patrol officers search- 
ing the old steamship Constitution found 2214 ounces of heroin in an 
empty stateroom, and on May 20, 1953, the same two officers found 
over 22 ounces on the same vessel. On May 22, 1953, a port patrol 

officer at Oakland, Calif., found 1514 ounces of heroin concealed on 
the persons of two Chinese crew members of the motorship Bougain- 
ville. On February 10, 1954, two port patrol officers at Jersey City, 
N. J., noted powdered heroin leaking on the shoe of a steward leav- 
ing the steamship President Arthur, and seized 201% ounces from his 
person and the quarters under his od _On November 18, 1954, 
two port patrol officers on Staten Island, Y., found 2414 ounces 
of heroin concealed on the persons of two C hinese crew members of 
the motorship Bronaville. Other instances could be cited. 

The customs agents constitute a specialized force with a rather 
different line of attack from that of the other officers we have been 
considering. Whereas the inspectors and port patrol officers are 
not part of the port administrative staffs of the various collectors, the 
customs agents form a corps independent of any other field force, 
operating directly under the Bureau, and devoting their full time to 
investigation and enforcement. Their duties are many and varied, 
including investigations both civil and criminal so th: at by no means 
the full time of all the customs agents is devoted to narcotic smug- 
gling work. Most of them, however, spend some time on it, and many 
of them are specialists who devote to it not only full time, but from 

70 to 130 hours per month of overtime. That is, if you are on a 

vase, you stay with it. 

At present our total force of customs agents in the continental 
United States and Hawaii numbers 173, in addition to which we have 
officers stationed in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Japan, and Hong Kong, 
who are interested in narcotic enforcement work. And I ean say 
that we have most excellent cooperation from the police fepeen of all 
of those cities. We do not perform such work in Europe. 

Senator DanteL. Now, would you like for us to discuss at this point 
in your statement the division of the work in foreign countries by 
your Bureau and the Narcotics Bureau, or would you like to wait 
until you have completed your statement ? 

Mr. Ketxy. I would like to discuss it as we go along. Mr. Emer- 
ick was a party to that division, so if I may, I would like to have him 
give you the picture of that. 
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Senator Danrev. We learned from Commissioner Anslinger of the 
Narcotics Bureau that he had four men who were st: itioned in Rome 
and who worked in various countries in Europe and the Middle East 
trying to help stop narcotics shipments intended for the United States 
at the source by cooperating with the local police. After explaining 
that, it was shown by questioning that he did not have such agents 
in Mexico or in the Far East. He told us that your Bureau, the 
Customs Bureau, does have agents in those countries, in Mexico and 
the Far East. 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

Senator DanreL. Now, how many agents do you have in the coun- 
tries named here? 

Mr. Emerick. Do you refer to those agents devoting their time to 
narcotics and other enforcement and criminal work ? 

Senator Dante. First, how many do you have in these foreign coun- 
tries devoting their work exclusively to narcotics ? 

Mr. Emerick. In Hong Kong we have 2 agents approximately 90 
percent of whose time is devoted to narcotics enforcement. 

Senator Dantev. What do they devote the other 10 percent of their 
time to? 

Mr. Emerick. To violations of laws enforced by Treasury: The 
counterfeiting of United States currency; the passing of counter- 
feited currency ; matters pertaining to income tax, when those matters 
are referred to their offices for investigation; and at times when gold 
was selling at a premium on the bootleg markets of the world, they 
had investigations to make having to do with violations of the Gold 
Reserve Act. 

Senator Dantex. All right, sir. 

Now, those are two at Hong Kong. 

Mr. Ewertcx. At Tokyo we have one man that is devoting the ma- 
jority of his time to narcotics smuggling. 

Senator Dante. What does he devote the rest of his time to? 

Mr. Emerick. To secret service cases and other types of criminal 
investigations having to do with the smuggling and undervaluation of 
merchandise destined for the United States. 

Senator Dante.. Regular Customs duties? 

Mr. Emerick. Of a regular criminal nature. 

Senator Dante. Of a ‘regular criminal nature. 

All right. Where else do you have agents who are devoting a ma- 
jority of their time to narcotics cases? 

Mr. Emericx. In Mexico City, we have 1 agent devoting 100 per- 
cent of his time to narcotic work. 

Senator Dantex. All right. What about Canada? 

Mr. Emerick. In Canada we do not have e anyone devoting an ap- 
preciable part of his time to narcotic smuggling. Ordinarily the 
flow of narcotics is from the United States to Canada. On occasion 
they will have a surplus of narcotics in the illegal market which makes 
it profitable for narcotic operators in that country to smuggle to 
the United States, but ordinar ily the price in Canada for narcotics 
is higher than the price in the United States and it is more profitable 
to ship narcotics in the other direction. 

Senator Dante. How do you account for that, Mr. Emerick, for 


narcotics to bring a more favorable price in Canada than in our own 
country ¢ 
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Mr. Emerick. It is question, I believe, of supply and demand. 

Senator Danret. Do you think that there is a lesser amount of 
illicit narcotic drugs in Canada than in the United States. 

Mr. Emerics. I believe so. And I believe the addiction is less in 
Canada. 

Senator Dantet. I think that the Canadian officials agreed that the 
addiction was somewhat comparable based on population, but I believe 
Commissioner Anslinger did say this morning that he agreed that the 
price paid by the addict for heroin in Canada was higher than that 
paid in the United States. 

Mr. Emerick. May I make a statement off the record, just 

Senator Danrex. Hold it just a second. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Dantet. Let us go back on the record. 

I believe that you were comparing the situation as between Canada 
and the United States. 

Mr. Emerick. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanteL. Now, you do not have anyone in Canada who 
spends an appreciable part of his time on narcotics alone? 

Mr. Emericr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dantet. There have been times, of course, when there have 
been large seizures of narcotics in Canada intended for the United 
States—is that not true—in years gone by ? 

Mr. Emericxk. In years gone by, there have been substantial seizures 
made in Vancouver, British Columbia, that were destined, we believe, 
to the United States market. 

Senator Danret. And I believe that the D’Agostino or the Sisco 
mob was also working out of Montreal at one time ? 

Mr. Emerick. They were working out of Montreal at one time and 
they were working in Mexico City. In fact, our agent in Mexico City 
apprehended D’Agostino some time ago. He was deported by the 
Mexican authorities, through the efforts of our man in Mexico City, 
and was taken in custody by the United States authorities wpon his 
arrival by air at San Antonio. 

There was some discussion at the time as to his removal from Mexico, 
but he was regularly deported from Mexico as an undesirable alien in 
custody of Mexican authorities accompanied by our agent. 

Senator Dantet. I guess you have heard that his lawyer claimed in 
court the other day that he had been kidnaped by United States 
officials. 

Mr. Emerick. Well, I was going to make that statement, but that is 
the statement that was made in court; yes, sir, but our agent did not 
kidnap the man. He was deported 

Senator DanteL. Accompanied by Mexican officials, was he not, to 
San Antonio, Tex. ? 

Mr. Emerick. Yes, he was. And we were there, too, of course, to 
make sure that he would be properly received upon his arrival at San 
Antonio. 

Senator Dante. Is this the man that manufactured suitcases with 
secret compartments in which to carry his rope? 

Mr. Emerick. He had them manufactured; yes, sir. 

Senator Dantev. Did you all seize any of those suitcases ? 

Mr. Brown. I have seen no pictures. 

Mr. Emerick. I do not think so. 
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Mr. Brown. They were used between Mexico and France, apparent- 

ly, to bring stuff from France to Mexico. 
* Senator DanteL. We are going to subpena D'Agostino to appear 
before this committee before he leaves the country on extradition pro- 
ceedings. And if you have any evidence on his operations, such as the 
suitcases, and so on, the committee would appreciate it if you would 
bring those before us later on. 

Mr. Emerick. Mr. Harney, the technical assistant to the secretary 
for enforcement, has just reported that the Bureau of Narcotics has a 
suitcase in New York that was used by the D’Agostino mob in smug- 
gling operations. 

Mr. Gasque. How would you rank D'Agostino as an international 
smuggler of narcotics ? 

Mr. Emerick. He is of first importance. 

Mr. Gasque. Do you know others that you would rank along with 
him ¢ 

Mr. Emerick. No. Offhand I would hesitate to rank anyone right 
with D’Agostino. 

Mr. Gasqur. Do you think he has preempted the field as an expert 
on international smuggling ? 

Mr. Emerick. No; I would not say that. Our investigations made 
in foreign countries, especially in the Orient, have established that 
narcotic operators are constantly striving to obtain markets for their 
products in the United States. 

Mr. Gasque. Weare the principal target for Far Eastern narcotics? 

Mr. Emerick. Weare. We are the people that have the money, and 
the market is here. 

Mr. Gasque. As well as European narcotics ? 

Mr. Emericrk. That is correct; and Mexican narcotics. Mexico is 
an important source of narcotic drugs, and especially marihuana, 
today. But the price—— 

Mr. Gasque. As a country of transit? 

Mr. Emerick. As a country of transit and also as a country of 
production. 

The price element, though, is in favor of the Orient for the purpose 
of narcotics. You can buy the best heroin obtainable at Hong Kong 
in 50-ounce lots at $60 an ounce. 

Mr. Gasque. Now, by the time that reaches Washington, D. C.— 
we will use it merely as a point—how much would that cost ? 

I believe Mr. Kelly 

Mr. Ketty. I have this all figured out here in the statement. 

Senator Danrez. I think that we are going a little ahead now. 

Mr. Gasque. Fine. 

Senator Dantex. Let us go back to the statement here. I wanted to 
be sure that we have it accurate as to the number of enforcement per- 
sonnel you have in these foreign countries. 

Now, we have 1 agent in Mexico who spends 100 percent of his time 
on narcotics cases? 

Mr. Escertcx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante. For narcotics enforcement ? 

Mr. Emericr. Yes. 

Senator Danret. You do not have anyone in Canada who spends 
all or a majority of his time on such cases? 

Mr. Emerick. That is correct. 
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Senator Danret. Now, what about in Cuba? 

Mr. Emerick. We have 1 man that spends, I would say, 15 to 20 
percent of his time on narcotics. He would spend as much time as is 
warranted for the investigation, because we consider obtaining infor- 
mation on narcotic smuggling of prime importance. 

Senator Daniex. And the rest of the time he spends on regular 
customs duties ? 

Mr. Emerick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danre.. Concerning other smuggling ? 

Mr. Emerick. Other smuggling, and conducting market value in- 
vestigations, dumping investigations. 

Senator DanieL. Now, have you named all of your foreign agents 
now / 

Mr. Emerick. We have agents in Paris, 2 agents in Paris. 

Senator Danret. Do they have anything to do with narcotics 
enforcement ? 

Mr. Emerick. No. It is the understanding that we have with the 
Bureau of Narcotics that the Bureau of Narcotics will handle narcotic 
investigations for the United States authorities in Europe and in the 
Near East, and when we obtain information on narcotics, we will 
refer it to the narcotic officers in Rome. If time is important, we will 
conduct the investigation until the narcotics agent is in a ppsition to 
take it over. But it is the function of the narcotics agents to conduct 
narcotic smuggling investigations, and the internal traffic in narcotics 
within the continent of Europe, that is, this side of the Iron Curtain, 
and also in the Near East. 

Senator Dantet. Where else do you have customs agents in foreign 
countries ? 

Mr. Emerick. We have them at Paris, Antwerp; we have 1 man in 
Antwerp; 2 men in Milan; and England. In London we have 4 men. 
We will have 4 men in Frankfort by the 1st of July. 

Senator Dante. Any others? 

Mr. Ketity. Many of those people, Senator, conduct foreign value 
investigations, and dumping investigations, which come under the 
jurisdiction of the enforcement branch of our Customs Department. 
So that is why we have those people in Europe, even though Europe 
is designated as narcotics territory for the division of narcotics. 

Senator DanreL. I understand. You have many duties other than 
narcotics which cause you to have these agents, 2 in Paris, 1 in Ant- 
werp, 2 in Milan, 4 in London, and 4 in Frankfort ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Senator Danret. Now, they do not have any duties assigned to them 
on narcotics investigation ? 

Mr. Emerick. Only in emergencies. 

Senator Dantev. Only in emergencies? 

Mr. Emerick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Then how many other agents do you have over 
in the Far East that you have not named so far? Do you have anyone 
else at Hong Kong other than the 2 men that you mentioned ? 

Mr. Emerick. We are going to have one more on or about July 


“ 


1 to conduct market value and dumping investigations in Hong Kong 
and vicinity. 
Senator Danreu. Do you have anyone else in Tokyo? 
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Mr. Emerick. We are going to have two more in Tokyo on or about 
July 1. The appropriation ‘calls for two more to conduct market 
value and dumping investigations. 

Heretofore those investigations were conducted by personnel in the 
State Department, but they became somewhat burdensome, and it has 
been decided that Customs was going to take over their own market- 
value and dumping investigations in as many countries as is necessary. 

Senator Dantet. Is there : anyone else in Canada, Mexico, or Cuba? 

Mr. Emerick. We have four agents in Canada. 

Senator Dante. A total of four? 

Mr. Emerick. A total of four; yes, sir. 

Senator Dantex. All right. 

Mr. Emerick. In Mexico we have two additional agents on market 
value and dumping investigations. 

Senator Dantex. A total of three in Mexico? 

Mr. Emerick. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanteL. Now, does that about place your foreign agents? 

Mr. Emerick. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanreL. What you actually have, then, is customs agents 
in these countries over the world to take care of any enforcement 
duties that come under the Customs Bureau / 

Mr. Emerick. We handle any investigations of any law enforced 
by Treasury. Now, we will handle cases for the Internal Revenue, 
the aleohol and tobacco tax of the Internal Revenue, the Income Tax 
Division of the Internal Revenue, the Secret Service, as I mentioned 
before—any violation of a law enforced by Treasury, we will handle 
those investigations if that particular department is not represented 
in the foreign country where we have an office. 

Senator Dante. I see. The reason that you do not handle narcotics 
investigations except in emergencies in Europe and the Middle East 
is because within the Treasury Department vou have an understanding 
that the Bureau of Narcotics will have its own agents in those 
particular countries / 

Mr. Emerick. That is correct. And that came about following the 
close of the Second World War. Prior to the Second World War we 
handled narcotic investigations in Europe, but we were slow in getting 
started in reopening our offices, and the Commissioner of Narcotics 
Was anxious in obtaining this information and shutting off the flow 
of narcotics from the Middle East to Europe. So he established an 
office in Europe to handle narcotic investigations, and he has been 
handling narcotic investigations since that time. 

Now, we have reopened our offices in other countries. In some 
places, of course, they have never been closed. So we continued to 
handle narcotic investigations in other parts of the world. 

Senator Dantex. Do you think it is desirable that in the countries 
which are sources of supply that we have trained narcotics agents, 
regardless of what bureau has jurisdiction? Do you think that we 
should have trained narcotics agents, customs agents, or Narcotics 
Bureau agents, who are devoting their time wholly to the narcotics 
work? 

Mr. Emerick. I believe that we should have specialists in those 
fields, be they narcotics agents or customs agents. We are operating 
with that in mind. We have agents devoting their entire time or as 
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much time as is necessary to narcotic smuggling where narcotics 
are readily available, and that is principally in the Orient and in 
Mexico. 

Senator Dantex.. And would you say, then, that you have a nar- 
cotics specialist, one in Tokyo—— 

Mr. Emerick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantret. Two in Hong Kong? 

Mr. Emerick. Two in Hong Kong, and one in Mexico City. 

Senator Danrev. And one in Mexico City. 

Mr. Emerick. And in Cuba we have a specialist there, too, but 
the work it not sufficient to require his entire time. 

Senator Dantet. Do you think that that is sufficient personnel to 
do the work that needs to be done in these countries? 

Mr. Emerick. We are sending an additional man to Tokyo who 
will devote a part of his time to narcotic smuggling. He is en route 
there at the present time. It is a man that was raised in Japan, and 
speaks the Japanese languages like a native, and I believe that with 
his knowledge of the Japanese people and the knowledge of the 
language, he will be a good source for information on local condi- 
tions and smuggling operations from that country. 

Mr. Key. I might enlarge on that, Senator. 

Senator Dante. Yes, Commissioner Kelly. 

Mr. Ketiy. You might say if you had 10 men you would do 10 
times as good a job, but that really is not the case, because these men 
have the confidence of the local police groups, and they will talk with 
them and work with them. And if you had more men, they would 
stumble over each other, and really they are what you might call 
intelligence men. They work with the men and get the local police 
people to do the work whenever they pass information on to us. 

Senator Danret. Now, Mr. Kelly, I am going to ask you the ques- 
tion that I asked Commissioner Anslinger this morning. I do not 
mean to embarrass you in any way, but I would like to have your 
frank opinion, if you feel like expressing it, as to whether or not this 
division of responsibility in the foreign countries as between the 
Bureau of Customs and the Bureau of Narcotics presents a situation 
that is not exactly as efficient as it should be, whether you think it 
would be best that one agency have the jurisdiction in all of these 
foreign countries? 

Mr. Ketty. That is a little bit of a leading question, Senator. We 
have our own thoughts. But actually it works out very well as it is 
now. They have complete Europe and the Middle East, and we have 
the Far East, and there is no crossing or there is no interference or 
any friction at all. We may think that if we had our man, we being 
responsible for the border, we might get quicker information. But 
in the main it does work out right now. 

Senator Danret. You have Canada and Mexico, too? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

Senator Dante. As far as the foreign investigations are con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Senator Danrev. And you think it is working out satisfactorily as 
it is now? 

Mr. Ketiy. I will say it works out very satisfactorily now. 
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Senator DanteL. You do not think it would be better for the Cus- 
toms Bureau to have Europe and the Middle East also under your 
jurisdiction ¢ 

Mr. Keuuy. I would say we would like it, but I would not say that 
we would do too much better than is done now. 

Senator Dantex. Or do you think it might be better to have the 
Narcotics Bureau with trained agents in all of the countries? 

Mr. Ketiy. We feel as a matter of theory that if we have charge 
of the borders we have charge of everything that crosses the borders, 
and we might get more direct information if we had our own people 
handling narcotics in Europe and in the Middle East and in the Far 
East, that we would get a little quicker information and maybe better 
results. But that would be very difficult to prove. 

Senator Dante.. Do you have pretty close contact on information 
that they get in Europe and the Middle East ? 

Mr. Keuuy. Yes, we are right together. We belong in the same 
department. 

Senator DanreL. And you have good working relationships? 

Mr. Ketiy. We have a good working relationship; yes. 

Senator DanteL. It was suggested this morning by Mr. Harney that 
a little friendly competition Siewene the bureaus might be a healthy 
thing. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Ketxy. It would not pay to have a narcotics man in Tokyo and 
a customs man, you see, because you would have interference, friction, 
and bad results. We have really no competition. I mean, we do not 
have Europe and they do not have the Far East. So there is no com- 
petition between them. 

Senator DanreL. No. The competition he referred to is as between 
your orbit in the Far East, Mexico, and Canada, and the European 
and Middle Eastern orbit in which the Narcotics Bureau handles in- 
vestigations. In other words, I suppose you can compare the work 
done by each bureau in your respective areas, and, therefore, you 
have what might be termed a little bit of friendly competition. 

Mr. Ketty. “Really, we are so intent on the particul: ir cases in hand 
that we do not worry too much about what happens in Europe. There 
is no feeling between Commissioner Anslinger and myself as to 
whether he gets 20 seizures a month or I get 10. We have no feeling 
on that. We both feel we are doing a good job in our orbits, and I 
do not have any competitive feeling at all. 

Senator Dantet. Is that true of you, too, Mr. Emerick? Is that your 
opinion? How do you think that it is working out at this time ? 

Mr. Emerick. I think it is working out very well, Senator. 

As an example, the Bureau of Narcotics furnishes us with copies of 
reports submitted by their agents, and we in turn furnish the Bureau 
of Narcotics with copies of our reports, monthly reports, that our 
agents submit. So we know what their agents are doing in Europe and 
they are advised as to what our agents are doing in the Orient and 
Mexico and Cuba and so forth. 

Senator Dantex. You can understand why the committee would 
want to go into this matter and explore it. I will say to you now that 
there has been not the slightest evidence of any feelings between the 
bureaus, but I just wanted to see what facts could be developed on it. 

Now, Commissioner Kelly, if you will proceed with your statement. 
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Mr. Key. I covered the three different classes, and I will say now 
that these customs agents have a distinctive approach to narcotics 
work. 

Since inspectors and port patrol officers belong to the port admin- 
istrative staff, their enforcement activities amount essentially to try- 
ing to catch what comes their way. Naturally the shrewd commercial 
smuggler is not going to come their way if he can help it. To catch 
him, it is nec essary to go out and find that gentleman, and then col- 
lect the evidence to obtain a conviction. This represents the distinc- 
tive approach I mentioned. 

However, inspectors and port patrol officers have been able to use 
this approach to a limited extent in some ports, where picked men 
have been put in plainclothes and given roving assignments along 
the waterfront. They make spot checks and they sh: tke down long- 
shoremen and they search people and they do what I call plain- 
clothes work on the waterfront. 

Experience shows that men on such details turn in a considerably 
increased number of seizures. 

Full advantage can be taken of this technique of active attack, how- 
ever, only by picked men possessed of the special training in criminal 
investigation which is given to every agent, both by daily on-the-job 
training and by attendance at the special Treasury enforcement offi- 
cers’ school, that I believe Mr. Harney talked about this morning. 

Use of this technique has two main advantages. ‘The first. of these 
is increased efficiency. If you will turn back to the table I ¢ gave you 
showing the inward commerce of the United States, and try to picture 
in this great avalanche of cargo, travelers, and baggage the relatively 
tiny physical volume of narcotics necessary to provide our estimated 
60,000 addicts with perhaps 1 or 2 grains of pure heroin a day, the 
problem presented will I believe make finding the proverbial needle in 
the haystack look like child’s play. That our routine inspection of 
baggage, persons, and cargo yields any seizures at all is a near miracle, 
and a great tribute to the officers involved. 

The active approach, on the contrary, seeks to locate the needle 
more surely, by developing information as to who is smuggling, how 
he is smuggling, and when he is smuggling. If all these points ¢ can 
be learned, it is comparatively easy to make a seizure and arrest. 
Such an instance came in Los Angeles on January 17 of this year, 
when we received from officers in Hongkong, through the co- 
operation of the police in that colony, information which permitted 
customs searchers on the motorship Bougainville to go directly 
to a certain porthole, remove the sump beneath it, lift out 73 ounces 
of pure heroin which was hidden in the space between the paneling 
and the outer skin of the ship, and arrest two crew members. 

Now, Senator, when you search a ship, it is a very difficult thing. 
We look in the crew members’ quarters, but behind any one of these 
panels there can be a cache of heroin, and which one it is behind, you 
could take the whole ship apart probably and not find any. So you 
can see the importance of information such as we got from Hong 
Kong that led us directly to this point. And before we got pinpoint 
information, we searched the ship from top to bottom and could not 
find anything, and then we got later information telling us where it 
was. We went there and picked up this big cache of heroin. 
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Seldom is the information this complete; usually it needs to be de- 
veloped by prolonged surveillance, delicate undercover work, or other 
special techniques. . 

As may be surmised, this surveillance and undercover work fre- 
quently has its elements of danger. One undercover case of about a 
month culminated on June 13 of last year at Roma, Tex., with the 
arrest of an important marihuana smuggler and his henchman, who 
had been bragging for 10 or 15 years of ‘their ability to evade the law, 
and what they would do to the fellow who caught them. Well, they 
did not do anything. But at the time of the arrest, a long knife was 
found concealed in their car. 

Another undercover investigation of 4 months culminated on August 
8, 1953, with the arrest at Hebbronville, Tex., of three important 
smugglers carrying 102 pounds of marihuana. These offenders were 
found to be in possession of two automatic pistols. 

On October 12, 1954, another 2-month undercover case terminated 
in the arrest at Otay, Calif., of the smuggler of 614 ounces of heroin, 
who had in his waistband a loaded automatic pistol, cocked, and with 
the safety off. 

On February 6, 1955, a night surveillance near San Luis, Ariz., 
resulted in the arrest of a smuggler of marihuana cigarettes with a 
long-bladed knife in his belt. 

A hazard of a different nature was encountered a few years ago at 
Seattle, when an agent searching a crew member of a vessel impaled 
his little finger on a hypodermic syringe which the crew member had 
just hastily slipped into his pocket, still wet with his blood after 
the administration of a hypodermic injection. Fortunately no in- 
fection resulted. 

Another danger encountered more frequently than we would like 
lies in the necessity of making pursuits at high speed. On January 
21, 1954, for instance, two violators endeavoring to escape capture 
after smuggling + pounds of opium near San Luis, Ariz., tried to 
make a turn at a close to 100 miles per hour, and completely wrecked 
their car, but surprisingly were not seriously injured. 

Despite these hazards, we have fortunately had no recent casualties 
among our agents, who are carefully schooled in safety measures. 

These hazards, however, we cons sider justified by the advantage of 
the positive attack, one of which, as I mentioned above, is that actually 
hunting down the violator produces maximum results. 

This method of work, of course. depends of course, on the deve re 
ment of good information, which is wn altruistically volunteered, but 
is bought and paid for. The only people who have gue aie ition 
on harcotic smuggling are persons connected with the narcotic traffic. 
Being so connected, they are interested mainly in money. Good in- 
formation is not necessarily expensive, but it usually has to be paid 
for. 

In areas like the Texas border where smuggling is active, the 
number of would-be informers is sometimes embarrassing, and an 
agent’s first task is to sort out the genuine informers from the con- 
fidence men. We rarely pay anything until we have seen actual 
results, but some people keep hoping that they can talk us out of a 
few dollars for “expenses,” et cetera. 

Once a decision has been reached that a given item of information 
may be worth further development, and a price has been determined, 
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to be paid if the information proves out, the problem becomes how 
to work the case so as to achieve results and at the same time protect 
the informer. The handling of informers is an art in itself. Basi- 
cally it depends on inspiring confidence. Though an opportunits him- 
self, the informer must be taught to trust the agent with whom he 
works. This means mainly that his compensation must be prompt, 
sure, and secret, and we use quite elaborate devices to make certain of 
this. In nearly every case it means that under no circumstances may 
the informer’s collaboration with the Government be exposed. To 
this end it is frequently necessary that both the agent and the informer 
be arrested with the criminals. In other instances, as unexpected 
turn of events may even make it necessary to sacrifice a whole case 
rather than compromise an informer. When necessary, we do this 
quite readily if not cheerfully. That policy pays off in the end, for 
an informer thus protected has no hesitation in returning to inform 
again on another day. 

Now, I mentioned a while ago that the method of active attack on 
the narcotic smuggler has two special advantages, the first being that 
it is more efficient in locating smugglers and contraband. The second 
advantage lies in the fact that by this method of work we have a 
much better chance of catching the higher-up in the traffic, rather 
than some mere “runner.” What I mean can be illustrated by describ- 
ing our method of work around Laredo, Tex. 

Important operators come to this area from such places as New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, and Houston to buy marihuana, and fre- 
quently heroin as well. They usually cross over into Mexico to make 
a deal, then return to the United States to await delivery. This is 
effected by a paid runner, commonly at a place some distance back 
from the border, such as Hebbronville (56 miles) or even San Antonio 
(154 miles) or Beeville (164 miles). 

Under such circumstances it requires patient investigation, often 
with some luck thrown in, to learn when a shipment is to be made, 
and usually more of both to identify it when it does appear, since the 
smugglers commonly endeavor to protect themselves by posting look- 
outs, sending pilot cars ahead, making several “dry runs” without 
contraband, and similar procedures. Even when a shipment is 
located, immediate seizure is hardly ever advisable, since the only 
defendant we could get is a paid runner, whom the principals in the 
traffic nonchalantly write off as expendable. 

Rather, we have to try either by trailing, often at high speed, or 
by the use of radio, to maintain a surveillance up to the place, such 
as Hebbronville, or even San Antonio or Houston, where the principal 
takes over the operation. This is successful only part of the time. 
A few months ago we lost such a car, a new Buick Roadmaster carry- 
ing two New York operators, in a fog near Beeville, and only by good 
fortune did the State police pick it up next day at Hope, Ark., over 
500 miles farther on. In two other instances during the past year, 
it has been necessary to escort large shipments all the way to New York 
in an endeavor to get at the principals. 

One of these cases was brilliantly successful in that it yielded 4 im- 
portant principals, all of whom were convicted; but the other was 
essentially a failure, since the only people we were able to arrest: were 
2 female Puerto Rican runners, though of course we did make a seizure. 
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I illustrate those just to show you a little bit how these things are 
developed. They are not a border case. We follow them through to 
conclusion. 

In another case about a year ago, following an intensive surveillance 
of activities at the border, 1 of our agents rode by bus from Laredo 
to Houston, 330 miles, with carriers of 514 ounces of heroin, while 
another agent followed the bus by car, the end result being 5-year 
sentences accorded to 2 important members of the leading narcotics 
ring operating at Houston. 

Obviously activities of this sort are expensive in terms of manpower. 

Senator DanteL. Was that a recent case? That was about a year 
ago? 

Mr. Keiuy. Probably. I do not have the date. Yes. That was 
about a year ago. 

Senator Danret. Do you know the names of those two important 
leaders of the narcotics ring at Houston ¢ 

Mr. Brown. We have that. 

Senator Danrev. You can furnish that information to us. 

Then, have you had a very recent case in Houston, just lately / 

Mr. Ketry. There has been a lull down on the border recently. The 
reason I know it is that every few days I mail a check to pay some 
informer. 

Senator Dante... You are talking now about the United States- 
Mexico border ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, the seizures around the border. That is where a 
great deal of our informers’ fees are paid. And I would say every 
few days I would send a check down there, but I do not remember 
sending a check down there for the last 2 weeks. So it is spotty. 
Sometimes we get a lot of them, and sometimes 2 or 3 weeks go by 
before something happens. 

Senator Danret. You mean there has been a 2- or 3-week lull in 
business ? 

Mr. Ketry. In business. 

Senator Dantet. In informers’ business, at least? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. And that is where most of our seizures come 
from. 

Mr. Brown. In the Houston one, the names of the women were 
Alma Mouton and Terrell Eva Lee Caradine. Those are the ones that 
had the 514 ounces. 

There was another one named Henrietta McCarty, that we failed to 
convict. We failed to connect her with the heroin. They had all 
gone there together. Then there was an Arthur James Peques, who 
was also down there, and we could not get him. 

Mr. Gasque. How were the two women you apprehended carrying 
the heroin ? 

Mr. Brown. They had it on their persons. The agents in Laredo 
trailed them down from someplace else to Laredo and saw them go 
across the border and saw some of the people coming back who appar- 
ently had brought the heroin and gotten it through us, and saw them 
pass it on to others. And then they took it on to Houston. 

We followed them to Houston, trying to get others, but we did not 
succeed in connecting these others, as ‘T say. They had it on their 
persons. 
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Mr. Gasque. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Daniel. Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Gasque. Now, what is one of the most popular and prominent 

yays of smuggling narcotics into the United States, especially from 
Mexico? 2 

Mr. Emerick. Usually heroin is concealed about the person in 
smuggling from Mexico. Sometimes it is concealed in natural body 
cavities, but that, for the most part, involves smaller quantities. 

Mr. Ketriy. You can see the reason for our hesitation, Senator. 

Senator Danteu. I see the reason. 

Allright. Proceed. 

Mr. Emerick. Seizures have been made by search of natural body 
cavities, and the district courts on the border, in the border area, have 
held that such searches and seizures are legal. 

Mr. Gasque. And they put them in little pouches, do they not, and 
put them under their arms and on their bodies ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Tape them to their bodies. 

Mr. Emerick. ‘Tape them to their bodies, yes. 

Mr. Ketiy. That is why it is so difficult to apprehend the smuggling 
of narcotics, because the quantities are small. They are taped to the 
body, and they do not bulge out, and there is no definite reason to 
select a certain individual out to search them. Where we have infor- 
mation, of course, we search people. We had information that the 
third class of a certain ship coming into the East had a lot of narcotics, 
So we conducted a mass search of that group. 

So we do, when we have information, search, but we are very reluc- 
tant to do it unless we have information. 

Senator Danie. And how is marihuana usually smuggled across 
the border? 

Mr. Ketxy. It isin bags and shoes. I mean, it is in the glove pocket 
of an automobile. You see, marihuana is bulkier than heroin. And 
we have had many catches, as we show you in these sheets, of mari- 
huana compared to catches of heroin. 

Mr. Brown. The immigration officers intercepted 1 car which had 
more than 90 packages, aggregating over 90 pounds concealed behind 
all the upholstery, behind all the door panels, and the handles and the 
arm rests of the seats, every place you could think of, to conceal a 
package of marihuana. 

Senator Dantet. Did you say that was a recent seizure by immi- 
gration authorities? 

Mr. Brown. A few months ago. 

Mr. Ketiy. Senator, one trick they have which I learned when I 
was down there in Laredo a few weeks ago is that if you have legiti- 
mate business in Nuevo Laredo and live in Laredo, they will attach 
something to your car and when you drive it across the border unsus- 
pectedly ‘and ‘park in front of your house, they will visit your car 
sometime during the night and take the package away. 

Senator DanieL. That isa strange coincidence. Only last evening I 
asked if a thing like that would not be possible, and by that means 
an absolutely innocent person could be made to carry it involuntarily. 

Mr. Ketiy. That is being done, not too often, but it is being done. 

Senator Danten. You could just put a little bit of heroin and tape 
it on the bumper of a car that was going across the border from 
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Nuevo Laredo to Laredo, and then later on the person on the other 
side would go by the bumper of that car and take it off. 

Mr. Keury. Yes. 

Mr. Emerick. That is right. 

Senator Dantev. It would be pretty hard for your agents on the 
border to catch that, would it not, or are you checking bumpers 
closely now ¢ 

Mr. Keiiy. Well, word of that gets around the underworld, and 
that is how we catch it, how we get the information. 

Senator DanreL. Allright. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Keuiy. One thing \ we are frequently asked is what percentage 
of all the smuggled narcotics we believe we apprehend ; in other words, 
just how successful do we feel our efforts are ? 

Naturally we don’t know what percentage we catch; if we knew 
just what is coming in, of course we would go and catch it. 

We recently participated in New York in a joint case where the 
principal violator was arrested attempting to make delivery of 1 kilo 

(actually 37 ounces) of cocaine. He later admitted that this was the 
pve kilo that he had personally smuggled in, most of it during a 
period of about 6 months. Looking at this situation from one point 
of view, 5 kilos of cocaine got away. Looking at the other side of 
the picture, the violator lasted actively for only 6 months, and 6 or 8 
of his associates we arrested in the same investigation ; our Federal 
enforcement agencies do make it hard to stay in the narcotic business 
on a large scale for very long. 

Information from many sources indicates that the world supply of 
narcotics is appallingly large. A couple of years ago, 1 lot of nearly 
6,000 pounds of opium was seized in Malaya, later another 1,700 
pounds destined there from Burma, and seizures of 500 to 1,000 pounds 
are not uncommon. Forty-two pounds of morphine and heroin, appar- 
ently from Bangkok, were seized last summer in Japan. Nine hundred 
pounds of Ir anlan opium was recently seized in Colombo, and large 
seizures of opium have been made in India, Burma, and Egypt. 

Authorities in Hong Kong have made many seizures, including 50 
ounces of heroin last summer, 114 ounces of heroin which a C cane 
woman brought in from Bangkok on January 3 of this year, — 29 
ounces of morphine. plus 608 ounces of opium which an American ser- 
geant brought from Bangkok on February 18. 

These figures and many more like them do not mean that the areas 
named have any worse situation than others in various parts of the 
world, but rather that they have active enforcement agencies. The 
world is simply so heavily supplied with illicit narcotics that we can 
hardly have a reasonable hope of keeping them all out of this country. 

In the face of this situation, however, our own position looks more 
encouraging. Practically pure illicit heroin manufactured in the Por- 
tuguese colony of Macao can be bought in Hong Kong for the equiva- 
lent of $60 an ounce, which contains 43714 grains. In Washington 
at present, I am informed, the addict pays at least $1 per bundle of 
about 1 grain, running an average of about 5 percent pure. This 
means that the original ounce of heroin, costing $60 in Hong Kong, 
would be sold to addicts in Washington for $8,750—a tidy profit of 
about 14,600 percent. 

That is a pretty high markup. 
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Now, comparisons like this are usually adduced to show the moral 
enormity of the narcotic traffic. I submit that they show something 
else. The only reason why the addict in this country has to pay 146 
times the Hong Kong price lies in the law-enforcement activities of 
Federal and other enforcement officrs. If we can just keep this 
price up, I shall continue to feel encouraged. 

Now, I have two exhibits here that I would like to put in the record, 
one showing the seizure of heroin since 1953, and the other the seizures 
of marihuana. These are not cigarettes, but I would say cases of— 
well, here is 5 ounces—5 ounces and above. If we find a few marihuana 
cigarettes in a merchant ship, we seize them, of course, and try to 
find out who they belong to, but we do not list seizures of that type 
here. 

Senator Daniet. Now, are these total seizures? 

Mr. Brown. Senator, if I may explain—I drew these tables up— 
probably the total number of seizures made would be 50 times what 
are in there. These are simply some of the larger ones which might 
give an idea of the way the big smugglers work, what quantities they 
‘carry, and also there on the right what happens to some of them, the 
sentences accorded. 

Of course, the crop grows as fast as it is harvested, and they keep 
harvesting, or trying to. 

Senator Danre.. Those are some of your principal seizures since 
1953 ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante. And they give the quantity and the number of de- 
fendants and the sentences that were rendered ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. In a few cases we do not have the reports on the sen- 
tences yet. 

Senator Danie. Now, could you give us any statistics as to total 
seizures in recent years ? 

Mr. Brown. I believe the Commissioner has some. Of course, our 
seizures were included, I believe, in the statistics that Commissioner 
Anslinger gave you, of total narcotics seizures in the country. 

Senator Dantex. Yes, I believe that is right. 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes. 

Senator Dantet. That is by all agencies? 

Mr. Brown. By all agencies, yes. A good many of those are our 
seizures. 

Senator Danret. Will you furnish the committee a tabulation of, 
let us say, all seizures since January 1, 1953, so that we will have total 
seizures, and also the places where the seizures were made? 

Mr. Emerick. That is customs seizures? 

__ Mr. Brown. That would be pretty laborious to get up, Senator. 
There are so many of them. 

Senator Dante.. That would be by customs officials. 

Mr. Ketiy. We would be very happy to do that. It would be a lot 
of work, but what is a lot of work? You want the information. So 
we will be very happy to get it. 

Mr. Brown. There are hundreds of them. 

Mr. Keiry. That is it. 
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Senator Dante... I think the committee, 
this investigation for a 
on that for at least a year. 


Mr. Ketiy. We will do that for a year, 


which will likely 
a year, would like to have detailed information 
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the vear 1954, and work 


with Mr. Gasque and see if we have any other difficulties. 


Senator DANIEL. 
the record ¢ 

Mr. Ketiy. No. 
be glad to answer any questions, of course. 


This is my presentation and the exhibits. 


Now, do you have any other exhibits to offer for 


We will 


Senator Dantrex. These tables that you have presented on heroin 
and marihuana will be incorporated in the record at this point. 


(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


Heroin 





| | 
| Number 


| Quantity \of defend- 


ants 


San Diego, Calif 


Oct. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
May 3 
July 
Aug. 2 
Oct. 
Nov. 


San Ysidro, Calif. 
Calexico, Calif 
San Ysidro, Calif 

| Eagle Pass, Tex- 

| Houston, Tex 

| San Ysidro, Calif 

| El Paso, Tex 

| San Ysidro, Calif__-- 
Brownsville, Tex 

| El Paso, Tex 

| Otay, Calif... 
New York, N. Y- 


Houston, Tex 


Jan. | 
Los Angeles, Calif_- 


Jan. 


believed especially 


1 Found to be actually procaine hydrochloride, 


encounter heroin. 
Marihuana 


Number 
Date 
ants 


Pounds 


Aug. 8, 1953 | Hebbronville, Te 10216 


Nov. 15, 1953 | Riviera, Tex_- ‘ ; 53 
Dee. 17,1953 | Laredo, Tex 140 
Dee. 20,1953 | Calexico, Calif------ 59 
Jan. 65,1954 | Del Rio, Tex 57 
Jan. ,1954 | Hebbronville, Tex-. 57 
Jan. , 1954 | : Paso, hg . ‘ 41 
ope, Ark. _- : 22 
Feb. » 1954 ee Tex 1446 
Mar. 10, 1954 Encinitas, Calif. 3034 
Apr. 15,1954 | Austin, Tex 40 
June 13,1954 | Roma, Tex 91 
July 5,1954 | McAllen, Tex 45 
July ,1954 | Hebbronville, Tex__-- 33 
July 22,1954 | Laredo, Tex 66 
Aug. 8, 1954 | Hebbronville, Tex-_- 87 
Sept. 19,1954 | Roma, Tex___- 30 
Sept. 23,1954 | Houston, Tex 4314 
Sept. 25,1954 | Pharr, Tex 71 
Oct. ,1954 | Hidalgo, Tex 2916 
Dec. 24,1954 | Del Rio, Tex 53 
Jan. , 1955 | Laredo, Tex RS he 
Jan. .1955 | San Ysidro, Calif 49 
Jan. 25,1955 | Brackettville, Tex ‘ 61 
Mar. 24,1955 | New York, N. Y : 63 


to 
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~ 


NOTE 


| 2 years and $100; 


5 years and $500; 
| 2 years; 1 conviction set aside. 


Quantity of defend- 


Several of these seizures were made by immigration officers cooperating with 


Sentences 


3 years and $500; 3 years and $500; 
2 years and $50. 

2 years and $200. 

3 years; 5 years. 

3 years. 


| Not reported. 


5 years each. 
40 months and $200; 
2 years. 

Do. 


2 years. 


| 5 years. 


Not reported. 
2 years and 
7 years and $500 


$100; 


30 months. 


angerous to an addict expecting 


Sentences 


2 years and $500; 
1 not reported. 
2 years each. 


2 years and $500; 


3 years. 


13 months; 1 not reported. 
3 years each. 
13 months; 1 not reported. 
Not reported. 
744 years; 5 years. 
3 years and $300; 1 dismissed. 
Not reported. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
3 years each. 
Not reported. 

Do. 

Do. 


3 years. 

Not reported. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


customs. 
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Mr. Gasqure. Mr. Commissioner, here on the heroin seizures, you 
mention the last item, January 17, 1955, in Los Angeles, Calif. Could 
you identify the source of that heroin in terins of the foreign coun- 
try? 

Mr. Ketry. No, except that it was shipped from Hong Kong. 

Mr. Gasque. It was shipped from — 

Mr. Ketiy. It was shipped from Hong Kong, yes. 

Mr. Gasque. How much would that have cost in Hong Kong, and 
how much 

Mr. Ketriy. Well, it was $60 times the number of ounces. 

Mr. Gasque. 73? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, roughly. 

Mr. Gasque. And the price of an ounce of heroin in Los Angeles 
is what ? 

Mr. Emerick. Approximately $500 an ounce for pure heroin. 

Mr. Gasqvue. $500 an ounce for pure heroin ? 

Mr. Brown. That is wholesale, of course. 

Mr. GaseveE. That is wholesale ? 

Mr. Emerick. Yes. 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

Mr. Gasquet. Then it would be cut many, many times down until 
you come to the price of it in Washington, D. C., which you quoted 
a moment ago‘ 

Mr. Ketxiy. That is right. 

Senator Dantev. In other words, those 73 ounces seized in Los An- 
geles on January 17, 1955, at wholesale would be worth about $37,500 4 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Mr. Emerick. That seizure, Mr. Chairman, was made as a result 
of information furnished our office in Hong Kong by the Hong Kong 
authorities who, by the way, give us wonderful cooperation, and 
assign 10 or 15 men or more to surveillance work on suspected crew 
members. 

Senator DanteL. Now, you said that you have good cooperation in 
Hong Kong with the officials. What about in Mexico City ? 

Mr. Emerick. Excellent cooperation. 

Mr. Kerry. I was in Mexico about a year ago. That was before 
I came into the service, and I was in an automobile accident; so I 
spent more time there than I usually would. But I was tremendously 
impressed with the relations between our customs men, our force 
there, and the Mexico police authorities. 

This fellow, he speaks not only Mexican or Spanish, but he speaks 
the colloquial Mexican, and our reports from Mexico City are very 
voluminous and very wonderful, in my opinion. I think that is prob- 
ably our best place. It is a race between Hong Kong and Mexico 
City as to our best representation abroad. 

Senator DanreL, And what do you encounter in Japan, in Tokyo? 

Mr. Emerick. Japan has recently opened up. We have been in 
business there now about 1 year. Our man in Japan does not speak 
the Japanese language. We are sending a man out now—he is en 
route to Japan now, as I mentioned before—who speaks the language 
fluently and is well acquainted in Japan, and I believe that he, too, will 
enjoy full cooperation from the Japanese police. 

Mr. Brown. We enjoy it now. 
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Mr. Emerick. Yes; we are getting cooperation now. But I think, 
with the assistance of a Japanese-speaking agent, it will be even better. 

Senator Dantev. I assume you have full cooperation in Canada and 
Cuba. 

Mr. Emerick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Now, do you have any figures showing the location 
of your customs agents on the borders of our own country ? 

Mr. Emerick. We haven't that right here. I can give it from mem- 
ory fairly well, though. 

Mr. Ketiy. We can supply that. 

Mr. Emerick. We can supply you exact figures. 

Senator Danie. Suppose you supply the committee with that in- 
formation, and it will be inserted in the appendix to this record. 

I believe you have only 173 customs agents. Is that right? 

Mr. Emerick. In the United States and Hawaii. 

Senator Danrex. In the United States and Hawaii. That does not 
count your agents abroad? 

Mr. Emerick. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ketiy. That does not count them. Of that, about 35 men are 
on the border—on the Mexican-United States border—of that 173. 

Senator Dantet. About 35 on the Mexican-United States border. 

Mr. Emerick. That is in the Texas district? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. 

Senator Danret. And how many in the California district on the 
Mexican border? 

Mr. Emerick. In Calexico, San Ysidro, and San Diego we have 
approximately 12 men. 

Senator Danrer. How many on the Canadian border? 

Mr. Emerick. Two in Havre; 2 in Pembina; 2 in Ogdensburg; 2 in 
St. Albans; 2 in Holcombe. That is about it. 

Mr. Ketiy. We also have a roving group of six, which is being 
formed right now. 

Senator Dante. Then you have about 14 if I counted correctly, on 
the Canadian border, and a roving group of how many ‘ 

Mr. Ketty. Six, that we are for ming right now. 

Senator Danrex. Those will be customs “agents? 

Mr. Ketiy. Customs agents. 

Senator DanteL. Now, ‘do I understand it correc tly that it is their 
duty to intercept and prevent all smuggling of goods into this country ? 

Mr. Key. Yes. 

Mr. Emericr. That is right; obtain information on smuggling 
operations. a 

Senator Dantev. In other words, they work not solely on narcotics 
but. on all other unlawful iteems? 

Mr. Keiiy. Diamond, watch mechanisms, all sorts of unlawful 
cattle. You remember the cattle case, the Charolais cattle. 

Senator Danieu. Yes. 

Mr. Ketriy. Well, our customs handled that case. Anything over 
and above lawful. And they work directly with the Bureau. That 
is, they report to these two gentlemen. 

Senator Dante. All of your customs agents ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. 


s 
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Senator DanteL. Now, on the west coast and the east coast, I sup- 
pose you have something of the same situation. You have customs 
agents located at other ports; do you not? 

Mr. Emerick. All principal ports have offices. Now, we have 
offices in San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, and Se- 
attle. Seattle, of course, handles border cases. They are about 130 
miles south of the border, but they also work on the entiin, in addi- 
tion to the 14 agents that I mentioned. 

Senator Danret. Now, do you have any of these 173 agents or any- 
one else in your organization assigned specifically to narcotics investi- 
gations other than those you have named overseas? 

Mr. Emerick. Not specifically. But with the exception of New York 
we have six men that are devoting their entire time to narcotic smug- 
gling. In your district, of course, in Texas, or in your State, we have a 
group of agents in that area, Texas and Arizona, some 35 agents, that 
I would say devote some 90 percent of their time to narcotic-smug- 
gling operations. 

Senator Daniet. How many? 

Mr. Emerick. Ninety percent; 35 or 36 agents. 

Senator Danret. Now, in your organization, do you have district 
offices such as the Narcotic Bureau has? 

Mr. Emerick. Yes,sir. We have nine districts in the United States, 
with subofflices in those districts. 

Mr. Ketiy. We have 9 agency districts and we have 44 collection 
districts. But the agencies are the larger districts. 

Senator Daniev. And do they conform generally with your Nar- 
cotics Bureau districts or are they different ‘ 

Mr. Emerick. Our problem, of course, is the importation and ex- 
portation of commodities, whereas the narcotics setup is formed with 
a view of centers of population. 

Senator Danret. Your organization has sole responsibility for pre- 
venting the smuggling of narcotics into the country; is that right? 

Mr. Ketuy. Across the border; that is right. 

Mr. Emerick. The smuggling of anything into the country and any- 
thing out of the country. 

Senator Dantet. And you have sole responsibility on that ? 

Mr. Emerick. Yes, sir. 

Senator DAanteL. Now, where does the border patrol and the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Office fit into this picture? For in- 
stance, I noted a minute ago that Mr. Brown said that the border 
patrol intercepted quite a bit of marihuana in an automobile. 

Mr. Kriiy. We have a very close relationship with Immigration 
and with many other departments. If you will notice in crossing the 
border, sometimes the Immigration man will ask you the customs 
questions and vice versa. So we stand in for each other, and as I 
say, they are sworn in as customs men and the customs men are sworn 
in as Immigration men. 

Now, they have a large border patrol. If a car gets by us and 
heads for the interior, then we get in touch with their radio, and then 
they will set up a roadblock and say, “Car number so and so, people 
of this description are heading toward Beaville,” and they will set 
up a roadblock, and that is how they catch people who have eluded our 
people at the border. So we do work very cooperatively. 
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Senator DanreL. Let us take Brownsville, for instance. You have 
customs officials there at Brownsville. 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Senator Danret. Do you have what you call a customs agent for 
investigation and enforcement at Brownsville ¢ 

Mr. Taeecm: Yes, sir. We have four men at Brownsville. 

Senator Danret. You have four men there. Now, does Immigra- 
tion have some men there at Brownsville? 

Mr. Emerick. They have men all across the border from Browns- 
ville to the Pacific Ocean on the California side. 

Senator Danret. Well, a car coming from Mexico across the bridge 
at Brownsville would pass the entry station there. At that sta- 
tion would you find border patrolmen and customs? 

Mr. Ketty. No. You would find immigration inspectors and cus- 
toms inspectors. 

Senator Dante. I see. 

Mr. Ketity. We have alternate posts. If you have come through 
gate A, you may find an immigration man, and he may ask you the 
usual immigration questions. Then he may ask you, “Do you have 
anything to declare? Have you declared everything?” 

If you are a standard case he just thumbs you right on through, 
but if you do say you have something to declare or you do not an- 
swer the immigration questions properly, we have what we call sec- 
ondary screening, and he is thumbed over to the side for examina- 
tion by a more specialized kind of man. 

So as I say, we stand in for immigration and they do the same for 
us, . 

Senator Dantex. And this specialized man might be an immigra- 
tion man ? 

Mr. Ketty. On immigration he would be an immigration man, 
and on customs questions he would be a customs man. 

Senator Dantet. Depending upon the questions he asks ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante.. Now, let me see if I have this clear. Our counsel, 
Mr. Gasque, has probably already asked this question, and maybe 
you gave the answer a minute ago. But do you say that immigration 
agents and customs agents are sworn in as officers in both agencies, 
both customs and immigration ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Will you clear me on that, Chet? We have a request 
now from General Swing to swear in several of these immigration 
men to do customs work. You talked with General Swing on that. 
Would you please tell the Senator correctly ? 

Senator Danren. Mr. Emerick? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Mr. Emerick. Some years ago we commenced a dual operation on 
our borders whereby a customs inspector would be sworn in as an 
immigration inspector and the immigration inspectors would be sworn 
in as Officers of the customs, or customs inspectors. In that way, on 
the border, one could act in the place of another, in cutting down the 
manpower required for operating the port. That is working fine. 
But in addition to the immigration inspector, the immigration also 
maintains a patrol force of some 1,000 immigration patrol inspectors, 
and some 15 or 20 aviators with airplanes and mechanics and all that 
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goes with aviation. They operate from the border. They maintain 
roadbloc ‘ks, as you know in your own State, possibly 25 or 30 miles 
from the border, where they will establish roadblocks to intercept 

‘ars with aliens who have succeeded in crossing in from Mexico, not 
at regular ports of entry, but wading the river, and they pick up 
numerous violators by that means. 

In connection with their search provisions, they frequently make 
seizures of narcotics, which they turn over to us. Well, the patrolmen 
have not been designated officers of the customs. So we have been 
communicating with immigration and talking this matter over, and 
we are now in the process of designating the 1,000 or more immigra- 
tion patrol inspectors on the Mexican border and the 200 and more 
patrol inspectors in Florida, that is, immigration patrol inspectors 
in Florida, and along the Canadian border, as customs patrol in- 
spectors. 

With that designation they will have the same authority as customs 
officers to make searches and seizures as provided in section 1581 of 
title 19, United States Code. Customs’ powers in regard to seizures 
are very broad under that provision, and with this additional desig- 
nation, the immigration officers will be in a position even to give us 
more cooperation and at the same time be protected in their actions. 

Senator Dante. In other words, the immigration officials fit into 
this picture. 

Mr. Emeric. They fit into this very well. 

Senator Dante. At the present time in a very important way ? 

Mr. Emerick. Very much so. 

Senator Dantet. Do you have some places on the border where there 
are officials only of the Immigration Service, and no officials of the 

sureau of Customs? 

Mr. Emerick. No. If it is a port of entry you will find both immi- 
gration and customs. 

Mr. Ketiy. Senator, we do have very small ports where they will 
be manned one day by an immigration man and another by a customs 
man. That will be Saturdays ‘and Sundays. But I do not know of 
any place on the border, on the southern border. We do that on the 
northern border, in some of these very small locations. For instance, 
on Sunday, the immigration man will take the duty and during the 
week there will prob: bly be one of each. But on, say, Saturdays and 
Sundays, one will take he duty. 

Mr. Emerick. They will have that dual designation, though. 
Regardless of who is on duty, they will have authority for both 
positions. 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. 

Senator Danret. And you do have a considerable amount of that 
on the Canadian border? 

Mr. Ketriy. Yes; the Canadian border, more than on the southern 
border. 

Senator DanieL. Now, do these immigration officers take any course 
of training in narcotics, or the type of training that Mr. Harney has 
talked about in reference to your Treasury enforcement officers ? 

Mr. Emerick. The Immigration and Naturalization Service has 
schooled its employees on law enforced by customs. They give their 
employees quite extensive schooling in El Paso, Tex., of some 10 or 
15 weeks prior to entering upon service. 
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Senator Daniet. And so they do get training, then, in the narcotics 
enforcement ¢ 

Mr. Emerick. I imagine so. They get training on enforcement 
of all laws pertaining to smuggling ‘operations, and, of course, the 
principal law that they are concerned about is the law pertaining to 
the smuggling of marihuana and narcotic drugs, because they make 
numerous seizures for customs along the Mexican border. 

Senator DANrEL. I may say that next week we hope to have Gen- 
eral Swing or someone from the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service appear before the committee. ;: appreciate your giving us 
the picture of this joint operation that you have at some places along 
the border. 

Are there any other Federal agencies with whom your men work 
along the borders or in the seaports ? 

Mr. Emerick. Well, the Bureau of Animal Industry, from time to 
time will have a large force of officers on the Mexican border, during 
periods when there is a quarantine by reason of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, and they have many of their officers designated as officers of 
customs, without compensation, so that they, too, have the powers of 
arrest and seizure, the same as customs officers. 

Senator Daniet. Now, Commissioner Kelly, do you have any 
trouble with smuggling on the part of members of the Armed Services 
who are returning to the country ? 

Mr. Ketty. That is not very large. We have only a few cases, and 
they are very minor. They are really a boy after a fast dollar. I 
think we detected one fellow at San Presidio, a Navy boy. And then 
we had a couple of boys in the Air Force in Texas. We had two in 
Honolulu. That is all that I remember in the last year or two. 

I might say that the boy in Honolulu helped us to beat the band, 
and enabled us to capture a major man in this business in Hong Kong. 
Also, when we do detect them, the military authorities mete out very 
severe punishment. I think any of the Armed Forces boys being in 
this racket is very rare. 

Senator Dante. Yesterday, when Commissioner Anslinger gave us 
a report on the number of arrests and convictions for narcotics law 
violations, it was pointed out by a member of the committee that there 
was quite a difference between the number of arrests and convictions 
in some jurisdictions. As the head of a major enforcement agency, 

can you offer us any comment or explanation on that ? 

Mr. Ketry. I can only speak insofar as our own force is concerned. 
Now, our record of convictions upon seizure is very high, I would say 
probably in two-thirds of the cases we get confessions. 

Senator Danret. You say in two-thirds of the cases you get 
confessions ? 

Mr. Kettry. Yes, sir; because we have them with the goods. And I 
would say that we get about 80 percent convictions, over 80 percent. 

Mr. Emerick. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Keuiy. Because when they come across the border they have it 
or they don’t, and if they have it we seize them. 

Where we do fall down—I don’t say fall down, but not get a hundred 
percent convictions—is where there are four people in the car, and one 
of them will claim he hitched a ride, and often we can’t pin him as 
being one of the group, and he gets away. 
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So I say, in most cases we get convictions. I don’t think there is any 
place better than the others, it would be uniform. 

Senator Danrev. In your work do you find it necessary to purchase 
the narcotics for later us as evidence, or do you usually find it on the 
person ? 

Mr. Ketiy. We usually find it on the person or on the vehicle. We 
have had cases where we went through the mechanics, the motions, of 
making a purchase, and then we grabbed_ the fellow as the pur chase 

was bei sing made. But our work again is different from Commissioner 
Anslinger’ s in that we catch them with the goods on them. 

Senator Dantex. Counsel, do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Gasqur. Just 2 or 3 questions I will ask very quickly here, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Daniel asked me to look into 1 or 2 things here. It is 
true, I believe, that you are forming a flying squad in the Great Lakes 
area to get partic ularly the traffic going into C hicago and Cleveland ? 

Mr. Ketty. That is the group that I referred to when I talked to 
the chairman about these six additional people on the Canadian border. 
We feel that a roving group in plain clothes can be very effective in 
an area where we do not have too frequent violations. 

For instance, we can descend upon a ship in the Great Lakes whose 
first port of entry is, say, Buffalo; we could descend on that ship 
with this group and make a complete search of it. Then we feel if 
we do that 2 or 3 times that that is enough of a deterrant so that it 
won't be an easy port to come into. 

As I say, our collectors are Presidential appointees, and they are 
not too interetsted in the very technical end of the customs on the 
evaluations of classifications and the administration of the tariff act; 
that is pretty technical. 

Most of them are inclined enforcementwise. And the collector 
that we have out in San Francisco, he is the one that searched the 
whole of the third class for narcotics. He makes talks 2 or 3 times 
a week to schoolteachers, to women’s clubs. He will get the captains 
of ships in to get them more interested in seeing that their crew 
members don’t bring in narcotics. He is another advocate of these 
unsuspected shakedowns or searches. I was talking to our Phila- 
delphia collector last week, and he is the fellow who was going to grab 
a bunch of stevedores and search them as they came off the ships. And 
he already has a flying group up in Philadelphia that is working very 
effectively. 

Mr. GAsque. Do you think it would assist you in your work to have 
authority to search ships between American ports? 

Mr. Ketiy. No, I don’t, Mr. Counsel, in this way. Searching a 
ship is very difficult. As I said in my previous testimony, if you will 
go aboard a merchant ship you can look in the uptakes or you can 
look in the oil tanks. Last year we made a large seizure of opium 
sticks in a fire extinguisher. 

Well, if you have information it is fine. But if you go abroad a 
ship and try to go over it from stem to stern with a limited force and 
only a half a day to do it in, the chance of finding anything is very 
small. 

Mr. GasquE. You often search the ships in that way twice, for 
instance, one from Hawaii 
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Mr. Ketiy. When a ship comes in from Honolulu we will often 
make a surprise search in San Francisco. But normally if a ship 
hits San Francisco, if we don’t get them at first, they will get the stuff 
overboard, away. And the chance of detecting them in the second port 
is very slim. 

Senator Danret. Mr. Emerick. 

Mr. Emerick. If a ship is engaged in foreign trade and hasn’t sur- 
rendered its document in changing to coastwise, we can search that 
ship as many times as we wish in regard to the number of ports 
visited by a vessel in its voyage. For instance, a vessel coming into 
Buffalo is going down to Detroit and into Chicago and Milwaukee 
and up to Duluth, we can search it in every port, and we can search 
anyone visiting that ship without requiring a warrant to make the 
search, as long as that vessel is engaged in foreign trade. But if it is 
in domestic trade documented as a vessel in the coastal trade, we 
couldn’t make the search legally. 

Senator DanteL. How about a ship from Hawaii to San Francisco? 

Mr. Emerick. That is a coastwise document. 

Senator Danret. Can you search that ship under present laws? 

Mr. Emerick. It is questionable as to the legality of the search. 
We have conducted searches, but we don’t go into the law very 
thoroughly in that regard. 

Senator Dante. I notice in the report to the attorney general of 
California a committee said that after checking with your Bureau 
they were of the opinion that you could not legally search a ship 
coming from Hawaii into a California port. 

Mr. Emerick. That, I am afraid, is correct. 

Mr. Gasque. But if you have reason to believe there is something 
there you search it. 

Mr. Emerick. We search it, but we may have a little trouble in the 
district court on that search. But so far we haven’t had that unhappy 
experience. 

Senator Dantet. I want to thank all of you gentlemen for your 
appearance here, and say to you that if you think of any suggestions 
for this committee, any recommended changes in our present law, 
or anything else that would assist this committee in making its 
recommendations back to the Senate, we would appreciate hearing 
from you further. 

Especially I want to call your attention to the fact that we have 
several bills pending before the committee, copies of which will be 
sent to you, and we would like to have your comments on that specific 
legislation. 

Thank you very much, Commissioner Kelly and Mr. Emerick and 
Mr. Brown. 


STATEMENT OF GEN, J. M. SWING, COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE* 


AvueuwuST 5, 1955. 
Hon. Price DANIEL, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code, 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.., 
DEAR SENATOR: Pursuant to the telephonic request of Mr. C. Aubrey Gasque, 
general counsel, Subcommittee on Narcotics, there are transmitted herewith 


1Gen. J. M. Swing will testify before the subcommittee on September 23, 1955, in 
Washington, D. C. 
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statement and attachments of Gen. J. M. Swing, Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, for inclusion in your committee report. 
It is my understanding you may wish to have General Swing testify in person 
about September 22. 
Sincerely, 
J. L. HENNESSY, 


Executive Assistant to the Commissioner. 
Enclosure. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. J. M. Swine, COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


NARCOTICS SEIZURES BY THE BORDER PATROL 


The detection and arrest of narcotics smugglers are not statutory responsi- 
bilities of the border patrol. However, throughout the years, incidental to their 
normal duties of enforcing the immigration laws, these officers have arrested 
such smugglers and seized their contraband and vehicles when and wherever 
they have encountered them. In performance of their regular duties they are 
called upon to make still watches at known crossing points along the international 
boundary; they must inspect pedestrian traffic, automobile, rail, and air traffic 
traveling inland from the border—thus, they normally come into contact with 
many persons of questionable character. 

The actual encounter of narcotics smuggling at the border or along an inland 
route makes on-the-spot arrest mandatory. Border patrol officers work closely 
with customs officers, and when beforehand information is received which may 
lead to such arrests, the information is passed on to customs agents; also, in the 
normal course of business, border patrol informants here and abroad receive 
information regarding narcotics smuggling operations where no violation of 
immigration laws is contemplated. This information also is turned over to 
customs agents. 

sorder law-enforcement officers of all categories—Federal, State, and munici- 
pal—have long recognized the border patrol as a principal deterrent to narcotics 
smuggling across our land boundaries. The traffic continues, however. Infor- 
mation received through border patrol informants indicates that there continues 
a steady flow of narcotics into the United States across the Mexican border. 

During the past 12 months, 345 smugglers of narcotics and other contraband 
have been arrested by border patrol officers. Narcotics valued at $428,872, prin- 
cipally marihuana and opium, have been seized by the border patrol during the 
same period. Some of the drugs seizures were small ones; others were large 
shipments en route to big-time dope pushers in our interior cities. One mari- 
huana lot, for instance, consisted of 93 pounds of the weed; another was a 53- 
pound lot; another, 61 pounds, ete. Last July, 1 lot of 814 pounds of opium was 
seized at Yuma, Ariz., by border patrol officers. 

There is attached an up-to-date list showing place, date, and amount of seizures 
of narcotics made by border patrol officers on the Mexican border during the past 
year. 





July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


July 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
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Narcotics seizure by the border patrol, July 1954 through June 


Date 


8, 
Do 
10, 
17, 
19, 
20, 
Do 
23, 
: 
5, 
6, 
8, 
18, 
19, 
4, 
6 


19, 


9 


9. 
24, 
1, 


1954 


1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 


1954 | 


1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 


27, 1954 
2, 1954 


1954 
1954 
1955 


Place 


Yuma, Ariz 

do 

do 
Laredo, Tex 
Chula Vista, Calif 
Nog iles, Ariz 

do - 
Hebronville, Tex 
McAllen, Tex 
Yuma, Ariz 
MeAllen, Tex 
Hebronville, Tex 
Eagle Pass, Tex 
Chula Vista, Calif 
El Paso, Tex 
Yuma, Ariz 
MeAllen, Tex 
Chula Vista, Calif 
Hebronville, Tex 
Del Rio, Tex 
Mercedes, Tex 
Eagle Pass, Tex 


Chula Vista, Calif 


Amount 


174 cigarettes 
5 pounds 

8.5 pounds 
70 pounds 

4 grains 

1 ounce 

1.5 ounces 
33 pounds 
1.5 ounces 
298 cigarettes 
1 ounce 

93 pounds 
144 grains 

1 pound 

S87 cigarettes 
0.75 pound 
0.25 pound - - 
2 pounds 

10 pounds 
53 pounds 
10.25 pounds 
10 pounds 
0.75 pound 


Kind 


Marihuana $174 
Manicured marihuana SOO. ( 
Opium 10, 000 
Manicured marihuana 70, 000. 
Heroin 
Opium 
Heroin 
Crude marihuana 

do 
Marihuana 
Crude marihuana 
Manicured marihuana 
Crude marihuana 
Manicured marihuana 
Marihuana 
Manicured marihuana 
Crude marihuana 
Manicured marihuana 
Crude marihuana 
Manicured marihuana 
Crude marihuana 
Manicured marihuana 

i 


do 


Do McAllen, Tex 2 ounces rude marihuana 
Do Oceanside, Calif 1.2 pounds Ma snicured marihuana 
Kingsville, Tex ‘ 1 ounce Opium 
Del Rio, Tex 1 ounce do 
do : 48 pounds 
Yuma, Ariz 232 cigarettes Marihuana 
Del Rio, Tex 61 pounds Manicured marihuana 
Yuma, Ariz 1 ounces Opium 
San Benito, Tex 11 cigarettes Marihuana 
El Paso, Tex 8.5 ounces Manicured marihuana 
Brownsville, Tex 0.5 pounds do 
Yuma, Ariz 152 cigarettes Marihuana 
Del Rio, Tex 20.3 pounds Manicured m 
El Paso, Tex 4 ounces do 
10 30 cigarettes Marihuana 
Chula Vista, Ca 1 75 pounds Manicured 1 
Brawley, Calif 20 cigarett Marihuana 
Chula Vista, C i” 5 ounces Manicured maril 
1 8 pounds Crude marihuan 


1 
Manicured marihuana 


June 21, 195i Brownsville, Te 


Senator DANteL. Our next witness is Mr. Warren Olney ILI. 


STATEMENT OF WARREN OLNEY III, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL, CRIMINAL DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY RUFUS McLAIN 


Senator Danten. Mr. Olney, I am particularly glad to have you be- 
fore the committee tod: ay, and : want to say for the record and for the 
other members of the committee who read the record that I have had a 
very pleasant association with you over the years in the matter of 
law enforcement. I have said this before, and would like to say it 
for the record to this committee, that your work with the Cohn Inves- 
tigating Committee in California several years ago made it possible 
for us in Texas, while I was attorney general, to accomplish a lot 
of things in the way of law enforcement which we otherwise could 
not have done. The evidence as to the operation of the racehorse 
gambling wires, slot-machine operators, and a lot of other things 
in organized crime which you adduced enabled us in Texas, by : fol- 
lowing your example, to get rid of those same elements in the organ- 
ized racket. 
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You were kind enough to come to Texas and speak to our first 
crime conference of prosecuting officers and law-enforcement officers. 
I think it is a fine thing that you now head the Criminal Division 
of the Attorney General’s office. We are glad to have you before 
this committee. 

Mr. Otney. Thank you very much, Senator, for your very kind 
remarks indeed. It is a great pleasure and an honor to appear before 
this committee. 

I would like to have the record show that I am being accompanied 
by Mr. Rufus McLain, who is Chief of the Administration of Records 
Section in the Criminal Division in the Department of Justice that 
has in general supervision over prosecutions of narcotics offenses. 

I will probably have occasion to call on him for private information 
if there are questions about these particular kinds of cases that you 
want to ask him. 

Senator DANteL. We are glad to have you, Mr. McLain. 

Mr. McLarty. Thank you, Senator. I am glad to be here. 

Mr. Ouney. I have prepared a statement which I will submit for 
purposes of the record. Perhaps I can base my testimony on that 
statement, although I will not burden you by reading it all. 

Senator Danie. Will you read portions of the statement, Mr. 
Olney ? 

Mr. Otney. Yes; I did have that in mind. 

Senator DANntEL. We will allow the entire statement to go into the 
record as though it were delivered, and you may read and emphasize 
certain portions, or add to it as you may desire. 

(The statement of Assistant Attorney General Warren Olney ITT is 
as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL WARREN OLNEY III 
NATURE OF NARCOTICS CASES COMING TO ATTENTION OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The Department receives cases involving criminal violations of the Narcotic 
Drugs Import-Export Act (21 U. S. C. 171-185), Harrison Narcotic Act (26 
U. S. C. 4701 et seq.), and Marihuana Tax Act (26 U. S. C. 4741 et seq.). It will 
be noted that the two latter acts constitute part of the Internal Revenue Code. 
In addition to the foregoing, the Department is also concerned with prosecu- 
tions for smuggling marihuana under title 18, United States Code, section 545, 
the statute which prohibits smuggling generally. 

The Criminal Division places emphasis upon the prosecution of sellers or 
purveyors, particularly those who deal with minors, in contradistinction to mere 
addict possessors ; however, criminal prosecution of addicts is sometimes neces- 
sary in order to induce such persons to undergo necessary treatment for their 
addiction. 

The Bureau of Narcotics and the Bureau of Customs of the Department of 
the Treasury are the investigating agencies responsible for the development of 
cases in the Federal jurisdiction. Local law enforcement officers also refer 
cases involving violations of the Federal narcotics statutes to the various United 
States attorneys, but this is almost invariably done through the Federal investi- 
gating agencies above mentioned. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE CRIMINAL DIVISION IN NARCOTICS CASES 


Criminal phases 


All cases involving possible criminal prosecution are referred by the investigat- 
ing agencies directly to the United States attorney having proper jurisdiction 
of the offense. The United States attorney, of course, takes appropriate action, 
upon the referral of such matters, to initiate or decline prosecution as the cir- 
cumstances require. 
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Since all narcotics cases are referred directly to the United States attorneys 
by the investigating agencies, the Criminal Division’s function in criminal mat- 
ters is largely, but not exclusively, supervisory and advisory, and relates spe- 
cifically to: 

(a) Advising the United States attorneys whenever novel or complex 
legal issues arise in connection with the prosecution of such matters. Such 
requests for advice run the gamut from questions involving trial strategy 
(e. g., Whether to dismiss an indictment against a minor defendant in order 
that such defendant’s testimony may be used to convict the principal de- 
fendant), to complex questions involving issues of fact and law in con- 
spiracy cases. Other issues which frequently are presented to the Division 
for advice thereon are: the legality of search and seizures, sufficiency of 
evidence to support indictments, draftsmanship of indictments so as to pre- 
clude dismissal because of legal insufficiency, and the legality of sentences 
and requirements of the narcotics penalty laws (Boggs Act). Special super- 
visory attention is paid to cases involving violations by persons who belong 
to classes required to register pursuant to statute such as medical doctors and 
pharmacists. The Criminal Division is called upon from time to time to 
aid in the preparation of indictments or to review indictments drawn. As- 
sistance is also requested from time to time in the apprehension of fugitive 
witnesses and defendants; also in obtaining witnesses who are members of 
the Armed Forces, particularly where such witnesses are stationed abroad. 
In general the Division undertakes to perform liaison duties between the 
various United States attorneys and other departments of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

(b) Reviewing decisions of the United States district courts and United 
States courts of appeals whenever such courts render decisions adverse to 
the Government which are appealable and determining whether the Gov- 
ernment should or should not appeal such decisions. The Criminal Divi- 
sion is likewise concerned under certain circumstances with the question of 
whether to petition the United States Supreme Court for certiorari to review 
decisions of the aforementioned courts where the Government has no right 
of appeal, and whether to oppose such petitions when certiorari is sought 
by the defendants. 

(c) Authorizing the dismissal of indictments where the circumstances of 
the case require departmental authority for such action. Such prior au- 
thority is required in all instances where the case does not fall within 
a category for which the United States attorney, under Criminal Division 
instructions, would have automatic authority to effect such dismissal. Au- 
thorization to dismiss indictments is granted or withheld by the Division in 
nareotics cases only after full consideration of the merits of the request as 
presented by the United States attorney, in the light of a review of the facts 
reflected in the investigating agency’s report and subsequent developments 
reported by the United States attorney, together with the relevant legal 
issues involved. 

(d) Obtaining the extradition of fugitive defendants from countries with 
which the United States has entered into appropriate treaty obligations. 

(e) The Department has authority to compromise criminal liability in 
narcotics and marihuana tax cases under its general authority to compromise 
all violations of the internal revenue laws; however, as a matter of policy it 
does not use such power and no circumstances can be foreseen at this time 
under which such authority might be utilized in the future. 

Civil phase 

In connection with the civil litigation principally involving the forfeiture of 
vehicles, arising out of narcotics investigations, the Criminal Division exercises 
certain primary functions, as well as acting in a supervisory and/or advisory 
capacity. Accordingly, the Division advises United States attorneys on the fol- 
lowing, among others: 

(a) Whether under a particular set of facts the institution of libel pro- 
ceedings is justified; or, whether the United States attorney should decline 
to file a libel against a vehicle. This may involve consideration of the legal 
issues, or the sufficiency of the evidence to support a forfeiture. The Crimi- 
nal Division is usually called upon to resolve any disagreement between the 
United States attorneys and the investigating agencies with respect to 
whether the evidence in a particular case would be sufficient to sustain 
forfeiture, and thus justify the filing of a libel. 
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(bv) The drafting of libels so as to insure legal sufficiency thereof; or the 
legal sufficiency of libels already filed with the courts. 

(c) The proper disposition of vehicles ordered forfeited to the United 
States, and/or the proceeds of the sales of such vehicles, particularly where 
remission of the forfeiture has been granted by the Department to a claim- 
ant. 

(d) The general law applicable to forfeitures, and strategy in the prose- 
cution of libels.* 

In addition to the foregoing advisory and supervisory functions in narcotics 
cases, the Criminal Division exercises the following primary functions: 

(a) Reviewing adverse decisions of the courts in forfeiture matters and 
determining whether appeals should be taken. 

(b) Acting upon petitions for remission of forfeitures. 

(c) Acting upon offers-in-compromise in forfetiure cases. 

The background for the functions enumerated under (b) and (¢) above is as 
follows: 

Vehicles seized in connection with violations of the laws relating to narcotics 
are forfeited to the Government, either administratively, where the appraised 
value of the vehicle is not in excess of $2,500 and a claim and cost bond have not 
been filed by a claimant, or judicially where the value exceeds $2,500 or a claim 
and cost bond have been filed. In the latter case, the matter is referred to the 
proper United States attorney who undertakes the prosecution of the forfeiture. 
While the mater is pending disposition by the court, the claimant may submit to 
the United States attorney for Department consideration either a petition for 
administrative remission or mitigation of the forfeiture, or an offer-in-compro- 
mise. Such petitions are usually submitted by automobile dealers, finance com- 
panies, banks, or others who hold liens against such vehicles. If a petition is 
submitted, it becomes the Criminal Division’s primary function either to grant 
ovr deny such administrative relief. A preliminary investigation with respect to 
the merits of the petition, with particular emphasis upon the factual allegations 
of the petition, is conducted by the seizing agency and a report thereon forwarded 
to the United States attorney. The latter forwards the report, together with the 
petition and his own recommendation for or against allowance, to the Criminal 
Division. Upon receipt by the Division, a summary of the relevant facts und 
legal issues is prepared for the Assistant Attorney General, who determines 
whether the relief should be granted the petitioner. The extension of such relief 
is discretionary with the Attorney General or his designate and is granted where 
an innocent claimant can show that the person with whom he dealt as purchaser 
or borrower did not have a record or reputation for narcotic violations or crimes 
of a commercial nature; or if the person with whom he dealt did have such a 
record or reputation the petitioner was unaware of it and, before entering into 
the transaction with such person either made an inquiry of an appropriate 
law-enforcement agency (e. g., the Bureau of Narcotics or the local police depart- 
ment) and received a negative reply, or conducted some other equivalent type of 
character investigation of the lienor to insure that the vehicle would not become 
an instrument for the commission or facilitation of narcotics crimes. It should 
be noted that in the foregoing respect the Criminal Division is guided largely 
by the standards set up by Congress for the guidance of the courts in the granting 
of remission of forfeitures incurred under the internal-revenue laws respecting 
liquor. (See 18 U. S. C. 3617.) 

Another primary function of the Criminal Division relates to the settlement 
of the civil (forfeiture) liability arising out of the use of vehicles in connection 
with narcotics violations. The Department has authority to accept offers-in- 
compromise in settlement of such matter. Upon receipt of such an offer, which 
is submitted by the claimant to the United States attorney and forwarded to the 
Criminal Division, all the facts and circumstances of the case are considered for 
the purpose of determining whether the acceptance of the offer would be in the 
best interests of the Government. 

It should be noted that all contraband narcotics seized are disposed of admin- 
istratively by the Bureau of Narcotics when no longer required for use as 
evidence. 








1The law of forfeiture is an area of jurisprudence with which most practitioners are not 
familiar ; consequently, the need for direction in such matters by the Department is great. 
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PROBLEMS IN CONNECTION WITH THE PROSECUTION OF NARCOTIC VIOLATIONS 


Because of the various presumptions of guilt arising from the possession of 
narcotics in several of the narcotic statutes the prosecution of narcotic violators 
once they have been apprehended actually presents no great problem. As a 
matter of fact it is our opinion that narcotic violators are frequently convicted 
on evidence that would not suffice in most other types of cases. The problems 
we do encounter seem to stem directly or indirectly from the fact that the present 
penalties are heavy and that the courts have little or no discretion in imposing 
sentences. 

One problem we have noted more frequently in recent months is the reluctance 
of some courts to convict or affirm convictions where the mandatory sentence 
appears to be out of line with the circumstances in a particular case. The same 
penalties are applicable to the vicious despicable big-time racketeering violator 
as to the pitiful victim of the sordid business who has become ensnared by it 
and has found it necessary to become a small-time peddler or pusher of the 
drug to satisfy his own addiction, or to the ill-fated physician, who becomes 
involved and resorts to various illegal stratagems to obtain drugs for himself. 
In several instances it has been our feeling that acquittals have resulted and 
convictions have been reversed on other than purely legal grounds. These cases 
frequently make bad law. 

Another problem, if it can be so designated, is the more frequent and vigorous 
defenses waged especially by second and third offenders facing long prison terms 
if convicted. While less than 13 percent of the offenders disposed of in fiscal 
1950 elected to face trial, approximately 22 percent did so in fiscal 1953 and 1954. 
There appears to have been a corresponding increase in the number of appeals 
and the number of motions to vacate sentence by persons convicted and by those 
who have pleaded guilty. These contests raise all possible legal defenses, partic- 
ularly entrapment and illegal search. Several convictions have been reversed 
because the trial court has failed to submit the question of entrapment to the 
jury even though it was quite obvious that the defense was not valid. Another 
aspect of the entrapment problem is found in a few recent cases where convictions 
were reversed because the court failed to submit to the jury the question as to 
whether the defendant was acting as agent for the buyer (a Government 
informer or undercover agent) in making the purchase or was actually the 
seller or the agent of the seller. 

Another problem inherent in many cases is the nature of the witnesses fre- 
quently necessary to the Government’s case, i. e., the informer or so-called special 
employee who is used to make the “buy” and who is often a narcotic law violator 
or addict himself. However, it has been pretty generally recognized by the 
courts and apparently by the juries that the Government must rely on this 
type of person rather than the good citizen who has no dealing with narcotics. 
Despite these problems it is our belief that thet record of the prosecutor is a 
good one. The real difficulty, if any, lies in enforcement and in apprehending 
the more important violator who is most elusive. When he is caught he rarely 
escapes punishment even though the evidence is not always as strong as might 
be desirable. 

Strangely enough, more legal difficulties seem to be encountered in the prose- 
cution of forfeitures of vehicles than in the criminal cases. Forfeitures are 
denied on evidence that would often result in a criminal conviction. Some of 
the courts have placed a narrow construction on the term “facilitate” which is 
often the basis for a forfeiture. Others refuse to find the evidence sufficient 
to forfeit a vehicle even though the Government’s burden is only a preponderance 
of the evidence and the burden of proof is on the claimant when probable cause 
for the seizure has been shown. But this is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
the courts abhor forfeitures and the claimant is usually a finance company, a 
bank, or a mother, wife, or other relative of the violator and had no part in the 
narcotie law violation. 

Not strictly a prosecution problem, but nevertheless one which is frequently 
presented to the Criminal Division for explanation and resolution, is the diffi- 
culty stemming from the minimum and mandatory penalty provisions of the 
Boggs Act (26 U. S. C. 7237). Following the passage of this enactrient in 
November 1951, the courts rather frequently, either because they were unaware 
of the act’s requirements or otherwise, did not impose the minimum mandatory 
jail sentences necessary under the act. Since that time, through the cooperation 
of the United States attorneys, the Criminal Division has been able to bring 
to the attention of the courts the necessity of imposing sentences in accordance 
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with the act’s provisions so that at the present time the number of instances in 
which other than legal sentences are imposed has been substantially reduced. 

This, of course, has by no means obviated the difficulty stemming from the 
lack of discretion in the courts under the act to mitigate the penalty in an ap 
propriate case. One judge, in a letter to the Department sought advice as to 
whether there might be some legal way of reducing a sentence of 5 years which 
he had imposed upon a second offender. In that case the defendant had been 
found gulity by a jury of purchasing two quarter-grains of morphine sulfate. 
There was no evidence that he had ever engaged in the sale of narcotics; he 
had simply been an addict for several years. He had previously pleaded guilty to 
a charge of purchasing morphine in the same way for which he had served 18 
months. The court was extremely reluctant to impose the mimimum term of 5 
years required in the case of second offenders under the act. It was necessary 
in that case to advise the court that there was absolutely no way in which 
a legal sentence other than a minimum jail term of 5 years could be imposed. 

In another case in western New York the defendant had been convicted of a 
Violation of the Harrison Narcotics Act in 1929 when she was but 15 or 16 years 
of age. When she came before the court in December 1954, on another nar- 
cotics charge she was, technically, a second offender, although under current 
procedures, defendants of such tender years are treated as juvenile offenders. 
While the defendant’s intervening record in that instance was somewhat un- 
savory, it may be seen why some courts find reluctance in imposing the sen- 
tences required under this act. 

Furthermore, the minimum-mandatory provisions of the Boggs Act may, at 
times, even thwart the rehabilitation process. This possibility was demon- 
strated not too long ago in the southern district of New York where the court 
desired to impose consecutive sentences upon the defendant, who had been con- 
victed under several counts of an indictment. The court desired to grant pro- 
bation on the subsequent term for the purpose of keeping control of the defend- 
ant after service of his jail sentence, and thus insure his reincarceration in the 
event he committed any offense during the 5-year period after his release. Such 
an sentence, however, would have been illegal inasmuch as the defendant, being a 
subsequent offender, was subject to no other sentence upon conviction than a 
jail term. Although the court had the right to make that term run concur- 
rently with the terms imposed on the other counts, it did not have authority to 
impose a consecutive term and order probation thereon to commence after the 
expiration of the other jail sentence. Thus the action of the court was so 
restricted that the rehabilitation of the defendant was somewhat less assured 
than had the court been authorized to proceed as it desired. 

Furthermore, under the present provisions of the act a first offender must 
be imprisoned for a term of at least 2 years unless he is granted probation. 
This results quite frequently in the court’s granting probation to first offenders 
although were it not for the mandatory provisions of the act the court would 
probably be inclined to impose a jail sentence of something less than the 2- 
year minimum. 

Accordingly, the committee may wish to consider the possibility of amending 
the penalty provisions of the act to afford the courts wider discretion in the 
imposition of sentences than they now possess. 


SUPPRESSION OF EVIDENCE IN NARCOTIC CASES 


As pointed out above, it is quite common for defendants in narcotics cases to 
object to the admissibility of evidence on grounds that it has been illegally 
obtained. We have no record of the number of cases in which it has been neces- 
sary to dismiss or that have been lost as a result of the suppression of evidence 
due to unlawful searches since such matters are not appealable and the United 
States attorneys usually do not report these incidents. However, it is our opinion 
that the suppression of evidence presents no greater problem in narcotic cases 
than is encountered in the prosecution of other cases generally. As a matter 
of fact it is much less of a problem in narcotics than in liquor cases. Usually 
searches in the former are made incident to an arrest and the courts are much 
more prone to find that there was a reasonable relationship between the arrest 
and the person or property searched than they are to uphold a search of a 
person or his property when such is sought to be justified on grounds of probable 
cause. Another reason why cases lost or dismissed because of illegal searches 
do not seem to be numerous may be due to the fact that frequently Federal and 
local officers work in close cooperation and the cases, when completed, are 
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presented in the State or Federal court depending on the nature of the violation, 
the manner in which the evidence was acquired, and the extent of the penalties 
that can be imposed. 

In any event, it is our belief that whatever problem may be said to exist with 
regard to searches and seizures would be adequately resolved from the prose- 
cutor’s point of view by the Criminal Division's previous proposal to allow the 
Government the right to appeal decisions of the lower courts suppressing evi- 
dence allegedly obtained by an unreasonable search. 

Another type of evidence which the Government finds very essential but is 
bitterly attacked by violators is the testimony of agents based upon information 
obtained by listening in on telephone conversations with the consent of one of 
the parties to a narcotic transaction. Because of the covert nature of the 
narcotic traffic wherein the big supplier avoids all possible contact with the 
ultimate buyer and with the petty pusher or peddler distribution is usually 
effected through a conspiratorial network through many intermediaries. Devious 
strategems and arrangements are necessary to complete a sale and delivery. 
In making these arrangements the telephone is an essential tool which lends 
itself to clandestine operation and it is frequently necessary to employ informers 
or undercover agents to make telephonic contact with suppliers. In these cir- 
cumstances, Federal agents have resorted to extension phones to listen in and 
obtain the necessary evidence. 

Recently, in Flanders y. United States (6th Cir. Apr. 26, 1955), the court 
ruled that such evidence was not obtained in violation of the Federal Com- 
munications Act (47 U. S. C. 605) and therefore was not inadmissible. Appar- 
ently the same result will follow in the District of Columbia Circuit * but it 
is not clear what position the second circuit will take inasmuch as earlier deci- 
sions * in that circuit indicate that the court may regard evidence of this nature 
as a divulgence of an intercepted communication prohibited by Federal law. 
To our knowledge the question has not been considered in the other circuit courts 
and we anticipate that objections to evidence so obtained will tontinue to raise 
substantial questions of interpretation until the law is further clarified by judi- 
cial decision or legislation. 

In the event the committee deems it advisable to consider legislation designed 
to obviate the evidentiary problem noted above, it may also wish to explore the 
feasibility of further amending the Communications Act so as to permit agents 
of the Bureau of Narcotics to intercept, under proper safeguards, telephone com- 
munications and provide that evidence so obtained shall be admissible when 
otherwise relevant and material in trials of individuals accused of violating the 
laws relating to narcotics and marihuana. 
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1,910 | 239 | 419 
2, 003 96 | 237 | , 589 | 414 
| , 869 | ) , 523 | 346 
2, 028 70 234 | » 745 | 283 
2, 136 | 80 | , 907 | 229 

| | 


It is noted that there has been little change in the number of defend- 
ants for each year since 1950, the average being about 2,300 of whom 
“pproximately 2,000 were convicted and slightly under 300 were ac- 
quitted or dismissed. The increase each year since the passage of the 
Boggs Act in the number of defendants who have elected to face trial 
appears to have some significance and has increased the work of the 
Department. 


2U. 8S. v. Lewis (87 F. Supp. 970; reversed on other grounds, 184 F. 2d 394 (Court of 
Appeals D. C.)); U. 8S. v. Sullivan (116 F. Supp. 480, affirmed — F. 2d — (Court of 
Appeals, D. C., Feb. 3, 1955). 

°U. &. vy, Polakoff (112 F. 2d 888) ; Reitmeister v. Reitmeister (162 F. 2d 691). 
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Average sentences in months 




















Fiseal year a = - | Combined 
a a a a ae as tne eae aes 38.4 43.1 41.3 
I a ea en os in| ith oe dakrte algs lelenin ele aeennia tea aa peat malaise 35.8 40.4 38.4 
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a a Na tia al allel elias ease a dialed 19.0 24.8 21.9 
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1 Approximately. 

Note.—The Boggs Act providing increased and mandatory sentences for second and subsequent offenders 
became effective Nov. 2, 1951. It is interesting to note that the average sentence which already was increas- 
ing jumped substantially immediately thereafter and has continued toincrease. = ; : 

All of the above statistics are from the annual report of the Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. This covers only the 86 United States district courts and does not include the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, etc. 


Mr. Oxney. Well, I might say that from the letter that I received 
from you inviting me to appear on this occasion I concluded that 
you would like to have in the record a description of the mechanics 
of handling narcotic prosecutions in the Justice Department as a 
whole. 

Senator Danrev. That is correct. 

Mr. Outney. And I have included that in my prepared statement, al- 
though I think that you yourself, Senator, are really quite thoroughly 
familiar with that process. So I will just go through the outline that 
I have prepared here on that subject. 

In the Department of Justice, our concern with narcotics cases does 
not include investigative functions. We are only concerned with 
these cases when they get into court. They are investigated and 
prepared for trial by agencies, nearly always, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, either the Bureau of Narcotics or the Bureau of Customs, or an 
agency of that kind. None of the investigative agencies in the Justice 
Department itself have direct responsibility for investigating the 
narcotics traffic and making arrests. 

That does not come within FBI jurisdiction, for example. The 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, however, does run across 
it incidental to their main problems. And, of course, when they find 
narcotics they either take care of the thing directly themselves through 
their own agents, or more often call in, when time permits, the agents 
of the Bureau of Narcotics, and handle it in that fashion. 

Generally speaking, our responsibilities are limited to presenting 
to the courts the cases that are developed by these other agencies. 
So that is what my attention will be directed to. 

The way narcotics cases are handled in most instances is through 
direct reference from the Bureau of Narcotics and the narcotics agents 
to the United States attorneys. The narcotics cases are not all filed 
through the Criminal Division in Washington the way certain kinds 
of Federal criminal cases are. They are almost always handled 
directly in the field. 

Now, very often, more often than not, the Criminal Division in 
Washington will not even receive the reports on the narcotics cases. 
In Washington the Criminal Division comes in contact with these 
cases only when there is some exceptional problem that comes up in 
connection with it. If there is some legal question, some jurisdictional 
matter, or something of that sort, some type question of admissibility 
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of evidence, we will have the thing called to our attention by the 
United States attorney, or sometimes by the Narcotics Bureau first, 
and it will come to our attention. 

But usually what happens is that the case is investigated and devel- 
oped in the field by the narcotics agents, who then ‘take it up with 
the United States attorney, and he presents it to the grand jury, 
based on their reports, goes ahead and tries his case, and the matter 
is handled in that fashion, with no redtape between the investiga- 
tion and the actual presentation of the case through Washington. 

Of course, they do report to us statistically as ‘to the results. We 
know about the names of the cases, what the pleas are, and whether 
there is a trial, and the outcome, and that sort of thing, in Washing- 
ton, but we do not know as a rule the details of the case. 

Senator DanreL. Have you in your statement listed some of the 
bothersome problems that do come to your office here in Washington 
from the United States district attorneys ? 

Mr. Outney. Yes; I have. And I will turn over to them. 

Before I get to that I want to mention that besides the criminal 
prosecutions we also have civil cases. Those are in the nature of libel 
suits against vehicles that are being condemned under the law because 
they have been used for the narcotics traffic. 

Some of the major problems, curiously enough, arise in connection 
with those suits. 

I have this to say about some of the problems in connection with 
the prosecution of narcotics violations. Because of the various pre- 
sumptions of guilt arising from the possession of narcotics in several 
of the narcotic statutes, the prosecution of narcotic violators, once 
they have been apprehended, actually presents no great problem. 

As a matter of fact, it is our opinion that narc cotics violators are 
frequently convicted on evidence that would not suffice in most other 
types of cases. Iam only making that observation as indicative of the 
fact that there is no hostility on the part of jurors or judges either to 
conviction in narcotic cases. 

You will recall that during the prohibition era we encountered a 
hostility there which had a direct bearing on enforcement. The prob- 
lems we do encounter seem to stem directly or indirectly from the fact 
that the present penalties are heavy and that the courts have little 
or no discretion in imposing sentences. 

One problem we have noted more frequently in recent months is 
the reluctance of some courts to convict or affirm convictions where 
the mandatory sentence appears to be out of line with the circum- 
stances in a particular case. The same penalties are applicable to 
the vicious, despicable, bigtime racketeering violator as to the pitiful 
victim of the sordid business who has become ensnared by it and has 
found it necessary to become a small-time pusher or peddler of the 
drug to satisfy his own addiction, or to the ill-fated physician who 
becomes involved and resorts to various illegal strategems to obtain 
drugs for himself. 

In several instances it has been our feeling that acquittals have 
resulted and convictions have been reversed on other than purely legal 
grounds. These cases frequently make bad law. 

Another problem, if it can be so designated, is the more frequent 
and vigorous defenses waged, especially by second and third offenders 
facing long prison terms if convicted. While less than 13 percent 
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of the offenders disposed of in fiscal 1950 elected to face trial, ap- 
proximately 22 percent did so in 1953 and 1954. 

There appears to have been a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of appeals and the number of motions to vacate sentence by per- 
sons convicted and those who have pleaded guilty. These contests 
raise all possible legal defenses, particularly entrapment and illegal 
search. Several convictions have been reversed because the trial 
court has failed to submit the question of entrapment to the jury even 
though it was quite obvious that the defense was not valid. 

Another aspect of the entrapment problem is found in a few recent 

cases where convictions were reversed because the court failed to 
submit to the jury the question as to whether the defendant was acting 
as agent for the buyer—a Government informer or undercover agent— 
in making the purchase, or was actually the seller or the agent of the 
seller. 

Another problem inherent in many cases is the nature of the wit- 
nesses frequently necessary to the Government's case, that is, the in- 
former or so-called special employee who is used to make the buy and 
who is also often a narcotic-law violator or addict himself. 

Of course, enforcement necessarily requires the use of witnesses of 
that type. However, it has been pretty generally recognized by the 
courts and apparently by the juries that the Government must rely 
on this type of person 1 rather than the good citizen who has no dealing 
with narcotics. Despite these prob lems it is our belief that the record 
of the prosecutor is a good one. The real difficulty, if any, lies in en- 
forcement and in apprehending the more important violator who is 
most elusive. 

When he is caught, he rarely escapes punishment, even though the 
evidence is not always as strong as might be desirable. 

I think perhaps that last sentence would be more accurate if I said 
“when he is brought into court, he rarely escapes punishment.” There 
are a very considerable number—in my judgment, too many—who are 

caught but are never brought into court, for the reason that it is ap- 

parent on the face of things that there is something irregular about 
the manner of the arrest or the manner of obtaining evidence which 
would make bringing them into court useless. 

Strangely enough, more legal difficulties seem to be encountered 
in the prosecution of forfeitures of vehicles than in the criminal cases. 
Forfeitures are denied on evidence that would often result in a erimi- 
nal conviction. Some of the courts have placed a narrow construction 
on the term “facility” which is often the basis for a forfeiture. Others 
refuse to find the evidence sufficient to forfeit a vehicle even though 
the Government’s burden is only a preponderance of the evidence and 
the burden of proof is on the claimant when probable cause for the 
seizure has been shown. But this is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
the courts abhor forfeitures and the claimant is usually a finance com- 
pany, a bank, or a mother, wife, or other relative of the violator and 
had no part in the narcotic-law violation. 

I put that in to make comment on it, and yet I don’t think anyone 
would contend that that is really a problem. It is no more than the 
very natural reaction of the courts to the difference, recognizing the 
difference between a defendant who is actually a narcotics offender in 
the criminal case, and the enforcement of a law could in its purposes 
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for forfeiture where actually the forfeiture may be against the in- 
terests of a person who is personally innocent. 

So it is not anything extraordinary that we do find, as we are re- 
porting here, that courts will require more evidence to forfeit a ve- 
hicle than they will to convict a narcotics offender on a criminal 
charge, in some cases. 

Senator Dante... Especially when the equity in that vehicle is real 
ly owned for the most part by an innocent person. 

Mr. Otney. Yes, that is what they have in mind. 

Not strictly a prosecution problem, but nevertheless one which is 
frequently presented to the Criminal Division for explanation and 
resolution, is a difficulty stemming from the minimum and the manda- 
tory penalty provisions of the Boggs Act. 

Following the passage of this enactment in November 1951, the 
courts rather frequently, either because they are unaware of the act’s 
requirements or otherwise, did not impose the minimum mandatory 
jail sentences necessary under the act. Since that time, through the 
cooperation of the United States attorneys, the Criminal Division has 
been able to bring to the attention of the courts the necessity of impos- 
ing sentences in accordance with the act’s provisions, so that at the 
present time the number of instances in which other than legal sen- 
tences are imposed has been substantially reduced. 

This, of course, has by no means obviated the difficulty stemming 
from the lack of discretion in the courts under the act to mitigate the 
penalty in an appropriate case. One judge, in a letter to the Depart 
ment, sought advice as to whether there might be some legal way of 
reducing a sentence of 5 years which he had imposed upon a second 
offender. In that case the defendent had been found guilty of purchas- 
ing two quarter grains of morphine sulfate. There was no evidence 
that he had ever been engaged in the sale of narcotics; he had simply 
been an addict for several years. He had previously pled guilty to a 
charge of purchasing morphine in the same way for which he had 
served 18 months. The court was extremely reluctant to impose the 
minimum term of 5 years required in the case of second offenders under 
the act. It was necessary in that case to advise the court that there 
was absolutely no way in which a legal sentence other than a minimum 
jail term of 5 years could be imposed. 

Senator Daniex. Was that a case in which the defendent was being 
tried for sale, a second offense for sale, or the possession ? 

Mr. Otney. Both charges were possession. 

Senator Dante. Under our possession statute, is there a presump- 
tion that the possession is for sale or not ? 

Mr. McLarn. There is a presumption if it is not in the original 
package. 

Senator Dantev. If not in the original package, there is a presump- 
tion that it is possessed for sale ? 

Mr. Mcharn. Yes, illegally, that is correct. As a matter of fact, 
that is prima facie evidence, sufficient for us to go to court. 

Senator Dantet. For a prosecution of sale? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Otney. Now, in another case in western New York, the de- 
fendant had been convicted of the violation of the Harrison Narcotics 
Act in 1929 when she was but 15 or 16 years of age. When she came 
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before the court in December 1954, on another narcotics charge, she 
was, technically, a second offender, although under current procedur es, 
defendants of such tender years are treated as juvenile offenders. 

While the defendant’s intervening record in that instance was some- 
what unsavory, it may be seen why some courts find reluctance in 
imposing the sentences required under the act. 

Furthermore, the minimum mandatory provisions of the Boggs Act 
may, at times, even thwart the rehabilitation process. This possibility 
was demonstrated not too long ago in the southern district of New 
York where the court desired to impose consecutive sentences upon the 
defendant, who had been convicted under several counts of an indict- 
ment. The court desired to grant probation on the subsequent term 
for the purpose of keeping control of the defendant after service of 
his jail sentence, and thus insure his reincarceration in the event he 
committed any offense during the 5-year period after his release. 

Such a sentence, however, would have been illegal inasmuch as the 
defendant, being a subsequent offender, was subject to no other sen- 
tence upon conviction than a jail term. Although the court had the 
right to make that term run concurrently with the terms imposed on 
the other counts, it did not have the authority to impose a consecutive 
term and order probation thereon to commence at the expiration of the 
other jail sentence. 

Thus the action of the court was so restricted that the rehabilitation 
of the defendant was somewhat less assured than had the court been 
authorized to proceed as it desired. 

Furthermore, under the present provisions of the act, a first offender 
must be imprisoned for a term of at least 2 years unless he is granted 
probation. This results quite frequently in the court’s gr anting proba- 
tion to first offenders, although were it not for the mandatory provi- 
sions of the act, the court would probably be inclined to impose a jail 
sentence of something less than the 2-year minimum. 

Accordingly the committee may wish to consider the possibility of 
amending the penalty provisions of the act to afford the courts wider 
discretion in the imposition of sentences than they now possess. 

I am sure that from other witnesses the committee had heard a good 
deal about the Boggs Act and the imposition of the penalties. There 
are a great many of the Federal judges who think that a mistake has 
been made in removing from the court discretion to grant probation 
and to impose jail sentences less than the 2 years. 

We have run into, as I have mentioned there, practical resistance on 
the part of certain judges in certain areas to following the provisions 
of the Boggs Act. We have had the experience of the United States 
attorney pointing out to the judge what the law requires in the way of 
minimum sentence at the time of sentence, only to have the court im- 
pose a jail sentence for a far less term, may be a half of what the law 
says it should be, but doing that knowing full well that the defendant 
will never object and is not going to appeal, and that the Government 
can’t appeal ; there is nothing we can do about it. 

It isn’t a healthy situation at all to have a law that is so rigid in its 
provisions that judges feel that they have got to disregard ‘its plain 
language in order to come out with what they think is a just result. 

Senator Danrev. I am glad to have this testimony from you. 
Thus far the testimony has been on the other side of this particular 
issue. There has been strong recommendation for mandatory sen- 
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tences, and statements made—I am sure you know Commissioner 
Anslinger’s view on it—that the heavier sentences, mandatory sen- 
tences in certain States, have almost solved the problem as nearly as 
it could be. 

He feels that when you have the heavier and the mandatory sen- 
tences that it helps the situation. I say to you that I think ‘about 
40 Senators have joined on a bill that would increase penalties even 
higher than they are under some of our Federal statutes. 

I mention that because I would like very much for you and for 
the Department to study these bills well during the next few months 
to give us even more recommendations and your views along this line. 

I imagine probably on some of them that you might agree that a 
heavy mandatory sentence would be all right, such as on heroin, which 
is outlawed completely, and I think the proposed increase in that 
sentence is only on the third offense. 

But as you know, some of our States are passing laws which will 
make even heavier mandatory sentences. I believe the Texas legis- 
lature just passed one which would permit up to a life sentence on 
the second or third offense of selling heroin. 

So it isa problem. It is one I am sure we should hear the evidence 
along the line that you have given us here, and that side of it should 
be studied as to how far we go with these mandatory penalties. I 
would just like for you to follow through with us in the coming 
months and give us your recommendation concerning these bills, of 
which we will send you copies. 

Mr. Otney. Of course, we will be glad to do that. We are very 
much interested in that. 

I would like to make it clear, though, that in giving expression to 
these views, what I am doing in effect is parroting the views of some 
of the judges in particular cases, and I am relating what we have seen 
happen in given cases. I don’t intend to be either adopting these 
views or taking a position for the Justice Department that we are 
opposed to these heavy penalties. 

We have had them, however, long enough in effect so that if they 
do have the salutory results which were hoped when the Boggs Act 
was enacted, it ought to be apparent by now, I would think. And I 
know that that is the kind of thing that the committee is anxious to 
determine. 

Senator Dantet. That is correct. 

Mr. Otney. Whether this is something that should be continued 
or whether some changes are needed. And I am relating these cases 
as examples of what happened under the present act, and the reac- 
tions of some of the judges to it. 

Senator Dantex. This information will be valuable to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Otney. Another problem is the matter of suppression of evi- 
dence in narcotic cases. 

As pointed out above, it is quite common for defendants in narcotic 
cases to object to the admissibility of evidence on grounds that it has 
been illegally obtained. We have no record of the number of cases 
in which it has been necessary to dismiss or that have been lost as a 
result of the suppression of evidence due to unlawful searchings, since 
such matters are not appealable and the United States attorneys 
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usually do not report these incidents. Very often it does not even 
come to their attention. 

However, it is our opinion that the suppression of evidence presents 
no greater problem in narcotics cases than is encountered in the prose- 
cution of other cases generally. 

As a matter of fact, it is much less of a problem in narcotics than 
in liquor cases. Usually, searches in the former are made incident to 
an arrest and the courts are much more prone to find that there was 
a reasonable relationship between the arrest and the personal property 
searched than they are to uphold a search of a person or his property 
when such is thought to be justified on grounds of probable cause. 

Another reason why cases lost are dismissed because of illegal 
searches do not seem to be numerous may be due to the fact that 
frequently Federal and local officers work in close cooperation, and 
the cases, when completed, are presented in the State or Federal court, 
depending on the nature of the violation, the manner in which the 
evidence was acquired, and the extent of the penalties which can be 
imposed. 

In any event, it is our belief that whatever problem may be said 
to exist with regard to searches and seizures would be adequately 
resolved from the prosecutor’s point of view by the Criminal Divi- 
sion’s previous proposal to allow the Government the right to appeal 
decisions of the lower court suppressing evidence illegally obtained by 
an unreasonable search. 

You can readily see that in narcotic cases particularly that if the 
evidence—the narcotic itself—is to be suppressed, because of some 
irregularity in connection with the seizure, the whole case goes out 
the window. There is no possibility of even getting to the jury with 
the thing. So, if the Government doesn’t have the right to appeal 
from an adverse decision, it means that we have no way of getting 
a decision from the courts of appeal on an issue where we think the 
district court may be in error in its ruling. 

The result is that we just don’t have any way of—the district judges 
are not all in agreement as to what constitutes a reasonable search and 
an unreasonable search. We have no way of getting a decision from 
the courts of appeal that would give us uniformity that would be 
desirable. 

Senator Danrenv. Mr. Olney, that was called to our attention as 
being a particular problem here in the District where you do not have 
the State courts under which prosecutions might be had, as you do 
in the various States, as you called attention to on page 13 of your 
prepared statement. 

Asa matter of fact, witnesses have testified that they thought some- 
thing along the line you have suggested is very essential if we are 
going to have proper enforcement of the laws here in the District. 

Mr. Otnry. Well, perhaps I might express some thoughts along 
that line that are purely my own. I think I had better be at some 
pains to disassociate the rest of the Department from this thinking. 

The fact is that the Federal investigative agencies, in my judgment, 
are very badly handicapped by lack of realistic and intelligent law on 
the subject of search and seizure. The figures that Commissioner 
Anslinger gave you yesterday in my opinion are a good demonstra- 
tion of it. Here in the District nearly every other narcotic man that 
is arrested, there is a failure to prosecute successfully. 
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If you will look at the figures of those who were brought into the 
court, the conviction rate is good. Now, the reason that so many 
of them are not prosecuted successfully, not convicted, is because of 
some irregularity or claimed irregularity in connection with either the 
arrest or search or seizure. 

In the District, unlike the other parts of the United States, we are 
operating entirely under a Federal system of law, of criminal law. 
And the difference between the Federal and the State systems, in my 
judgment, is exemplified in those figures. If you in Texas had to 
enforce the criminal law under the procedures that the Federal crim- 
inal laws are enforced, you would have had a condition 10 times as 
bad as anything that the State of Texas has ever encountered. And 
I willsay that of my own State, California. 

If the ordinary policeman on the beat who is charged with keeping 
the peace had to labor under these restrictions as to who he can arrest 
and what constitutes probable cause, when he can make a search, the 
States would be a shambles, because the Federal Government in gen- 
eral has no police responsibility. It means that more often than not 
in the Federal criminal violation you make your investigation first, 
you find out what the crime was that was committed, who did it, and 
all the rest, and there is plenty of opportunity to go down and swear 
out a warrant for arrest, and a search warrant if you need that, and 
go ahead and make the arrest. 

That is the way most of them occur. But you know where you 
have responsibility for keeping the peace, it is the other way around. 
The officer on the beat has got to make up his mind like that on what 
he can see at the moment. He has to know whether he ought to go 
“barging” into some house and grab a suspect and find out later exactly 
what it was that was committed in the w ay of an offense. And he 
investigates later. 

But in the District where the Federal Government is up against 
that same problem of keeping the peace, these figures show how poor 
a job is being done through the lack of adequate realistic Federal 
procedures. 

In that connection I want to call your attention to one of the things 
that isapparent on this. The law of search and seizure in the Federal 
system is in the rules of court that are promulgated by the Supreme 
Court for the district courts. They are not in the statutes the way 
they are in the States. In the rules are set forth the grounds on which 
you can get a search warrant in a Federal case. And there are only 
three of them. 

They are as follows: 

A warrant may be issued under this rule to search and seize any property 
(1) which is stolen and embezzled in Violation of the laws of the United States ; 
or (2) is designed or intended for use or which has been used as the means of 
committing a criminal offense; and (3) is possessed, controlled or designed or 
intended for use, or which is or has been used in violation of title 18. 

Now, that is nothing but an embodiment of principles of search and 
seizure that haven’t been changed or modernized really since the 
Revolution. And you will note that there isn’t any provision in there 
for making a search to obtain evidence of crime. 

Suppose, for example, I have knowledge that some defend- 
ant has written out a full confession of the most serious kind of 
criminal offense, and that he has got the thing in the drawer of his 
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desk in his office. Under these rules there is no way of getting out 
a search warrant and going down and ee that evidence, because 
it doesn’t provide for a search to get evidence, it only provides for 
the property that is used in the commission of a felony, or embezzled 
or stolen, and what not. 

Now, I only mention that one because it has always seemed to me 
that that is the most outstanding illustration of how completely 
unrealistic and inadequate our law “of search and seizure is. 

But there are many other places where similar difficulties arise. 
The whole process of investigation and prosecution would be greatly 
sharpened and clarified if the law on the subject was made more 
definite and more specific so that officers would know exactly what they 
can do and what they cannot do under the law, and if the law was 
more realistic in its approach. 

Senator Dantex. You know we are going to have to farm out a 
lot of work in the committee. Would it be possible for your Depart- 
ment to make a sufficient study of this matter to come up with definite 
recommendations on a law concerning searches and seizures that would 

apply to the District and to other areas? We have some other areas 
where the Federal laws are the only criminal laws in effect, do we 
not, in some of our States, where we have exclusive jur isdiction 2 

Mr. Oxtney. I guess on the Government reservations where we have 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

Senator Danrext. And maybe some of the islands, I believe we have 
exclusive jurisdiction there. 

Mr. Otney. Of course, this business of search and seizure applies 
not only to the District, but it applies to Federal searches authorized 
in the Federal courts every where. 

Senator Dantex. But in the District you feel it is more of a problem 
because you have no State laws or State enforcement people who can 
take over when you have a search that would be legal in a State court ? 

Mr. Oxney. That is right. 

Senator Daniet. Do you think it would be possible for your office 
to give some further study to this, even to the extent of coming up 
with some recommendations? This committee is going to be wor king 
for several months, and if during that period of time you could do 
that it would certainly be appreci iated. 

Mr. Otney. We will. 

Senator Daniet. And I say that with respect to any other recom- 
mendations that you may have as to legislation this committee should 
consider before it makes its report bac k to the C ongress, even though 
the legislation may be broader than the narcotics laws or prosecu- 
tions, such as the one you are talking about now. 

We would appreciate having your suggestions and any recom- 
mendations that you might give us later on, but especially with 
reference to searches and seizures. I feel that I speak for the other 
members of the committee when I say that we already see the need 
for some improvement in the law; or, as you have pointed out, we 
have no law on the subject. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. The one compelling reason, as I see 
it, why we need to have the right of appeal from an order of the cowt 
suppressing the evidence, is for the very reason you have just stated, 
so that you can get some definitive law on the subject. You see, we 
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can’t get above the District courts, we can’t get into the court of 
appeals, which controls the entire circuit. — ; a 

Therefore, we have to deal with 94 United States district courts, 
each having its own opinion as to what constitutes an illegal search. 
Where one might be approved in one district, it will be suppressed in 
another. So we have too many bosses, so to speak, in this particular 
field. 

And, certainly, constitutionally, there is no problem, there is no 
reason why we shouldn’t have that right. 

Senator DanreL. We solicit your further views on this, even to the 
extent of asking you to submit to us any proposed legislation that 
you think would solve the problem. And I believe you have already 
recommended that the right of appeal be given. 

Mr. Outney. Yes; I did. 

Senator Danret. Has a bill been prepared on that ? 

Mr. Otney. On the right of appeal, I believe it has. I don’t know 
what the number of it is. 

Mr. McLain. I don’t know either. 

Senator Dantet. We will look into that. 

Mr. Otney. There is another practical problem that I would like 
to bring up. And I do this with a little hesitation, because it is not 
the problem of a prosecutor. It is the problem that the investiga- 
tors have to meet. But I don’t believe—I think that the investigative 
agencies in this field are a little hesitant, and perhaps unduly hesi- 
tant, about mentioning the subject, even, lest they subject themselves 
to what they think might be a good deal of criticism. 

But in the narcotics traffic, if the information that we get from the 
cases that we handle in court is correct, and if the information that 
we get from the investigative agencies who are working with it ail 
the time, if that picture is true, one of its characteristics is its de- 
pendence on the telephone. 

You can’t run any big narcotics operation successfully without 
using the telephone all the time. You have to make these buys under 
the most difficult circumstances, with the greatest secrecy. It is most 
important not to have people come face to face and have to deal one 
with the other, anymore than can be avoided. 

As you probably know, one of the commonest ways of making de- 
livery today is for the seller to go and rent one of these storage boxes, 
maybe at a railroad station, and put his narcotics in there, and take 
the key and leave the key somewhere else. 

Then he gets a hold of his purchaser on the telephone and tells him 
where the key is so that the man can go there and get the key and go 
to his box and get his narcotics, and the two never come in contact. 

I mention things of that sort because there is hardly a narcotics 
case, and certainly no big ones, and no conspiracies, in this field with- 
out the constant use of the telephone. 

Now, even where the case is made by the Bureau of Narcotics getting 
one of their employees to arrange for a purchase, they have to use the 
telephone there, and the practice is to put an agent on an extension 
and have him listen to the telephone conversations between his em- 
ployee who is making the purchase and the seller, and get evidence in 
that fashion. 

And the courts, excepting the second circuit, the courts of appeal 
have held that that is lawful, that that is not a violation of section 605 
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of the Communications Act which prohibits wiretapping and dis- 
closures. 

In the second circuit, however, the court there is of the view that 
even that is illegal, that that is a disclosure and a divulgence of a 
telephone communication in violation of the Communications Act. 

But the fact is that no one can take a look at the mechanics of large- 
scale narcotic operations without realizing that the thing would be 
almost wiped out if the narcotic agents had the authority to tap tele- 
phone lines and to testify in court as to what he heard. 

I think if you will ask them what effect they think that authority 
would have on the operations, they would tell you they think it would 
be almost the end of the narcotics problem. I don’t mean to be advo- 
cating necessarily that that is what should be done. There are other 
considerations, considerations of public policy and whatnot, that 
apply to this whole matter of the interception of telephone communi- 
cations and their use in court that might be of equal importance, too. 
But let’s not overlook the fact that one of the places that we are pay- 
ing for our attitude toward telephones and the interception of tele- 
phone messages is this big organized narcotics traffic, with all the 
hideous things that go along with it. 

It is not an unwise thing, I think, for a committee such as this to 
give consideration as to the balance of public interest, where it is, 
really, on this matter. We, however, are not—the Justice Department 
is not in a position to give the kind of facts and the testimony that it 
really needed on this problem, because this is a problem for the investi- 
gators. 

If you hear further from Commissioner Anslinger or others, I 
think you will find it very informative indeed to ask him what effect 
he thinks such a change in the law would have on their enforcement 
and on the existence of this traffic if they were given that authority. 

Senator Danret. We certainly shall do that. I appreciate that 
suggestion. 

Mr. Otnry. Over here on page 16 of my prepared statement I have 
some statistical information, which of course is limited entirely to 
the cases that get into court. I think they have some things in them 
that are of some interest. They do indicate, of course, the effect of 
the Boggs Act. It does show that those charged with narcotics viola- 
tions don’t like those penalties, that is plain enough. The increase in 
the proportion of the cases that go to trial is indicative of that. But 
it does show the general run of how our cases have been progressing 
from 1950 on down to date. 

Perhaps there are some other questions the committee may care 
to ask me. 

Senator Danret. You have the average sentences here in your 
second table. 

Mr. Olney, we certainly appreciate your coming before us here 
today. I do have a few questions that I would like to ask. One of 
them is this. And if you are able to answer it today, fine; if not, I 
will be glad for you to give it to us later. 

This committee is desirous of subpenaing and getting before it a 
person who is being held in the Federal jail at San Antonio by the 
name of D’A gostino, alias Michael Sisco. He was deported from 
Mexico and arrested in San Antonio. He is supposed to be one of 
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the most important international traffic men in narcotics. He is 
wanted in Canada, and Canada has extradition proceedings pending 
now. 

He is wanted in New York City by the authorities, and he is wanted 
by France. He has been tried and convicted in absentia and sentenced 
to death for treason. How would our committee go about getting him 
before the committee, or on his way to Canada, presuming that ex- 
tradition proceedings are successful? It is my understanding that 
the United States commissioner in San Antoino has recommended 
extradition to Canada to the Justice Department. Who in your De- 
partment would pass finally on whether extradition wold be recom- 
mended or permitted ? 

Mr. McLarty. It would be my shop, Senator. 

Mr. Ortney. Is this man serving a Federal term, or is he only in 
custody on arrest for extradition ¢ 

Senator Danten. Only in custody. I think a reward of $2,500 was 
offered for his arrest by ‘the Bureau of Narcotics, or one of the Treas- 
ury agencies. He is wanted in this country and the other countries 
which are seeking extradition are cooper ating with the United States. 
Would you like to check into the situation a little further first, or do 
you know the procedure that would be followed? He is in Federal 
custody, of course. 

Mr. McLarty. Ina local jail in San Antonio? 

Senator DanteL. Yes, sir; he is under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral marshal in San Antonio. 

Mr. Oxtney. I think we would have to check into it to give you a 
satisfactory answer. But it would be helpful to know, while we are 
doing the checking, whether the committee or any of its members 
would be in a position to examine this man or talk to him. I take it 
that is what you want to do. 

Senator Dante. Yes. 

Mr. OtNney. While he is in the district where he is now being held. 
The thing that comes to my mind at once is this: That we are holding 
him under a valid legal process, I take it, issued by the commissioner 
in the district where he was arrested. I have some question as to 
whether it would be lawful for us to remove him from that jurisdiction 
to some other place simply for the purpose of having him appear here. 

It might open some question as to the legality of the order under 
which he was being held, and which was being produced here, which 
would not arise, of course, if he was to be questioned in the district 
where he is presently being held. 

Senator Dante. Is there any reason why we could not subpena him 
to appear before this committee? 

Mr. Otney. That I don’t know. 

Senator Dantev. If you wouldn’t mind, I would appreciate your 
looking into that and giving us any information that you can. 

Mr. McLarn. Of course, there is something I think the committee 
would have to be cautious about, and that would be eliciting any in- 
for mation which might violate his fifth amendment rights prior to any 
criminal prosecution that we might want to bring against him. 

Senator Dantet. Now, we have another question which has already 
come up that I am sure the committee is going to want to get into. If 
you would make a note of it, please give us any information later on 
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that you can about the advisability of a statute limiting bail in certain 
instances. We have already had testimony that the international 
racketeers pay no more attention to a $50,000 bail bond than if it were 
a $10 bond. ; 

This man D’Agostino skipped, I think, a $50,000 bail bond in 
Canada. Other members of his gang skipped their bail bonds and 
started traffic in narcotics again while they were still under bond. 

And we have other instances already before the committee, and in 
the records of some of the narcotics hoodlums that have done the 
same thing. 

So we would appreciate it if you would check to see what statutes we 
now have limiting bail in certain cases and whether it would be appro- 
priate or possible to have some statutes on the subject with respect to 
the type of narcotics violators that I am referring to. 

We will ask you to give us all the information and to give us your 
suggestions as to legislation on searches and seizures. We will send 
you copies of the bills pending on the penalties provisions. 

As you probably know, there is a bill pending that would seek to 
transfer the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Narcotics to the Department 
of Justice. We do not have that bill before this committee, he may. 
If so, we will send that to you and request comment on that. 

Mr. Counsel, do you have anything else ? 

Mr. Gasque. I wanted to ask Mr. Olney when he expected to have 
his next meeting of United States attorneys. 

Do you have any idea when you will get them all together again? 

Mr. Outney. There will probably be one this coming fall. 

Mr. Gasqur. At the time of these meetings do you have forums 
or discussions ? 

Mr. Otney. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Gasque. Of course, the Chairman can voice his desires on this, 
but I wondered if when they met the next time they could have a forum 
on problems in enforcing narcotics laws, or problems in prosecuting 
narcotics offenders, or something like that. It might elicit some very 
interesting information and experiences and case examples. 

Senator Daniev. First, have you had such discussions in your 
previous conferences ? 

Mr. Otney. Well, we have not had a forum on a subject as limited 
to that. The conference usually lasts about 3 days. The subjects 
are broken up according to the work that the United States attorneys 
do. They have a lot of problems with the Civil Division, and a lot 
with the Tax Division, and a good many with the Criminal Division, 
and so forth. And the problems of the different divisions are taken 
up as a group. 

Now, with the narcotics matters, of course, those are in my divi- 
sion. During the*’seminars and the sessions that I had with them we 
took up a whole series of problems that we have in common with 
them. There is no reason, of course, why these problems can’t be 
taken up, too. 

Senator Dantet. Well, we certainly thank you, Mr. Olney, for 
coming before us. 

And we thank you, Mr. McLain. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITIEE ON IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
FEDERAL CRIMINAL CODE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
ve D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:10 p. m., in P-38 
United States Capitol Building, Senator Price Daniel (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Daniel (presiding), O'Mahoney, and Welker. 

a present: Representative Davidson ne New York. 

. Aubrey Gasque, subcommittee counsel; W. L. Speer, commit- 
is investigator; and M. L. Harney, technical assistant for enforce- 
ment, U nited States Treasury. 

Senator Danrev. Gentlemen, I have authority from the other mem- 
bers of the committee to preside. We hope Senator O’Mahoney 
and Senator Welker will be here a little later. 

Our first witness today is Dr. Frank B. Berry, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Health and Medical. Dr. Berry, as I understand it, 
you have had occasion to go to the Far East and check into the 
problem of narcotics among our soldiers stationed in Korea and Japan ; 
is that correct ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF DR. FRANK B. BERRY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE FOR HEALTH AND MEDICAL 


Senator Dante. When did you make your trip? 

Dr. Berry. I was there last September and October 1954. 

Senator Dante. Was that your first trip? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir; I have been there in 1950, in Korea. 

Senator Dante. On the same mission ? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir; then as surgical consultant during the war. 

Senator Danret. When did you find that the problem was of suffi- 
cient importance to require a trip and a firsthand inspection, Dr. 
Berry ? 

Dr. Berry. That came about as an inquiry in a letter from a Method- 
ist minister asking what the problem was and on investigation we 
found that the three services had made a joint study in the fall of 
1953 when they apparently considered that such a study was indicated; 
and, after reading the entire study, I asked Secretary Wilson about 
the possibility of taking this up in a trip to the Far East, and whether 
I should ask somebody “who knows more about narcotics than I do to 
accompany me. 
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I also talked to Mr. Anslinger and through Mr. Anslinger talked 
to Mr. Speer on my way there in San Francisco and I met with a most 
cordial welcome and found the problem had been well considered 
and, from the troop standpoint at that time, was being increasingly 
well handled. 

In this statement which I have here which had been prepared for me 
and which I endorsed, and went about and saw the various places and 
camps and the laboratories that were at work, it was quite evident that 
there was exceedingly good cooperation between our provost marshals, 
our labor: atory, our medical departments, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment at that time. 

With our withdrawal of the forces from Korea, the question was 
far less important there than it had been and, as a matter of fact, it 
was coming down into relatively minor proportion. 

There is a committee in Japan, a committee on suppression of vice, 
which works very well along with the authority—along with our 
authorities. The findings, as are listed here—I think the most im- 
portant findings are the fact that— 

Senator Danie. Now first, Doctor, is this report which you have 
furnished us, “Notes on the narcotic situation for briefing Dr. Frank B. 
Berry” 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danie.. Is that what was prepared for you? 

Dr. Berry. This is what was prepared for me and which was the 
basis of my work. 

Senator DanteL. This was prepared by the joint services? 

Dr. Berry. By the joint services; yes, sir. 

Senator Dantev. This is dated September 29, 1954. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danre,. And you say that you concur? 

Dr. Berry. I concurred. 

nator Danre.. After having checked into the situation? 

. Berry. Yes, sir. 

“haere DANIEL. You concur in this report of the services ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanteL. May we make this report a part of the record ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danten. It will be made a part of the record then at this 
point and you may proceed to refer to any portion of it that you 
desire or to give us any other information. 

(The report referred to follows :) 

HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES ARMY Forces, Far East, 


OFFICE OF THE PROVOST MARSHAL, 
APO 343, September 29, 1954. 











NOTES ON NARCOTIC SITUATION FOR BRIEFING Dr. FRANK B. BERRY 









INTRODUCTION 


This briefing will cover the law-enforcement and confinement program pertinent 
to the narcotics situation in Far East Command. The scope of the briefing 
encompasses several phases of police activity; jurisdiction, liaison arrangements 
with other agencies, apprehension methods employed, types of persons and drugs 
involved in illegal narcotics traffic, and procedures for handling narcotics of- 
fenders in military confinement facilities. 
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THE APPREHENSION PROGRAM 
Jurisdiction 

(a) Service personnel and civilians accompanying United States Forces.— 
The Manual for Courts-Martial, which governs all three services, provides juris- 
diction over civilian personnel, and by one service over personnel of another 
srvice in accordance with regulations prescribed by the President. This is 
particularly applicable to service police personnel on duty. The past, base, or 
station commander is charged with discipline within the installation, and the 
operation of routine patrols in the vicinity of the installation. Most narcotics 
apprehensions, however, are made as the result of criminal investigation, or de- 
tective work. In Far East Command the Army is charged with off-post criminal 
investigation, except in specific areas where Air Force or Navy personnel pre- 
dominate, such as at Tachikawa Air Base, or Yokosuka Naval Station. Under 
those situations agreements have been reached whereby the Air Force or Navy 
will conduct off-post investigations in those areas. 

(b) Japanese nationals.—United States Armed Forces police do not have juris- 
diction over Japanese nationals. The Japanese police are responsible for the 
police of Japanese citizens and foreigners living on the Japanese economy. 

(c) Korean nationals.—United States Armed Forces police have limited juris- 
diction over Korean nationals. Through agreements with the Korean Govern- 
ment, military police have authority to apprehend Korean nationals who commit 
offenses against United States property or persons. When apprehended the vio- 
lators are delivered immediately to the Korean authorities for prosecution. The 
Korean National Police have primary responsibility for apprehension of Korean 
law violators. 


Liaison arrangements 


(A) Indigenous police —In consideration of the responsibilities of the Japa- 
nese and Korean Governments, the United States Armed Forces have not insisted 
uopn authority to apprehend citizens of the two countries. Very satisfactory 
liaison arrangements have been effected that permit indigenous police to operate 
with United States Armed Forces police. In actuality the agreements have per- 
mitted a free exchange of police information on law violations, and if an appre- 
hension is to be effected or a raid conducted, the police with unprejudiced juris- 


diction are present to accomplish the task. 

(B) Narcotics Bureau of United States Treasury Department.—The illegal 
narcotics traffic is such a problem in the United States that the Treasury Depart- 
ment maintains representatives in the Far East to help combat the traffic. In- 
formation on illegal narcotics or narcotics users is freely exchanged between 
United States Armed Forces police and the United States Treasury representative 
in Tokyo, Mr. Kent Lewis. 

(C) Indigenous governments.—Continuous liaison with the Japanese Govern- 
ment is maintained for the Far East Command by Army Forces, Far East Provost 
Marshal Liaison Division. The chief of the division acts as chairman of the 
Joint Committee for Suppression of Vice. The committee was organized in 1952 
when the Articles of Agreement between the United States and Japan were signed. 
The commanding general of the Army forces was designated as responsible for 
police liaison with the Japanese Government for all three services. The commit- 
tee provides for a mutual exchange of information and coordination of effort, in 
cluding legislation, toward suppression of illegal narcotics and other forms of 
vice in Japan. 

The commanding general, Eighth United States Army, was delegated responsi- 
bility for liaison activities in Korea, and has effected a similar arangement with 
the Republic of Korea Government aimed at the suppression of vice in Korea. 


Apprehension methods employed 


(a) No unusual or sensational methods are employed in the apprehension pro- 
pram. Investigators are trained to observe, and to follow leads received from 
any source. Information on users or distributors, and their source of supply, is 
carefully investigated until the violators are apprehended or further investigation 
is useless. 

(b) Military investigators work very closely with the Korean and Japanese 
police. This is more important in the narcotics suppression program, perhaps 
than in any other phase of investigative activity because of the intermingling 
of civilian suppliers and serveceman users. In the metropolitan areas where the 
traffic is greater, special investigators are assigned exclusively to the narcotics 
program. Representatives of the Japanese police are assigned on a permanent 
basis to work with the United States investigators on the suppression of narcoties. 
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(c) Army Forces, Far East, and Far East Air Forces each have an investigator 
group assigned to the headquarters which are available for immediate dispatch 
to assist local investigators in any part of the command. Special investigators 
are dispatched to a locality having an increase in narcotics incidents or suspected 
large scale traffic in heroin or other drugs. 

(d) Science is also employed in the narcotics apprehension program. A lie 
detector is a standard piece of equipment in the larger criminal investigation 
detachments, and available to the smaller detachments. A complete criminal 
investigation laboratory is maintained in Tokyo for the benefit of any law-en- 
forcement agency that desires technical assistance in analysis of suspect articles 
or material. In addition to the Far East Criminal Investigation Laboratory, 
there is a medical laboratory in Tokyo, and another in Korea, which are avail- 
uble to investigators. All of the laboratories use the latest methods, such as 
paper chromotography, and are capable of detecting the most minute quantities 
of narcotics adhering to instruments, or present in spetimens. The laboratories 
are invaluable in apprehending and convicting persons who use narcotics. 


Statistical analysis of narcotics situation. 


(a) The accumulation and analysis of statistical data is a vital part of police 
work. A successful narcotics suppression program must be based on knowledge 
of the type of person involved, the kind and source of the drugs used, and the 
attitude of the indigenous population in the locality. 

(6) The narcotics offender in the Far East: 

1. Usually he is a soldier. The Army has approximately 65 percent of 
the personnel in the command, but furnishes 80 percent of the convicted 
violators. The incidence of narcotics apprehensions among Army troops 
is twice as great as the incidence among Air Force and Navy personnel. 

2. Usually he is a Negro (tab A). Seventy-eight percent, 3 out of every 
4, are Negro. This is a very high proportion, and becomes ever higher when 
population ratios are compared. Only 13 percent of the command are 
Negroes, aS against 78 percent of the offenders. The incidence among Negro 
troops is 20 times the incidence among white troops—14 per thousand com- 
pared to 0.7 per thousand. This preponderance also exists among juvenile 
narcotics users in the United States. Negroes represent about 10 percent 
of the total juveniles but furnish 75 percent of the narcotics users. 

3. The violator is a reasonably well-educated person (tab B). Seven 
percent have attended grade school, 87 percent have attended high school, and 
6 percent have attended college. 

4. The majority are not new to the service, nor newly arrived in the Far 
East (tab C). In total service time, 29 percent have under 2 years, 34 per- 
cent have from 2 to 3 years, and 36 percent have over 3 years service. The 
amount of time in the Far East is very comparable to total service time. 
Thirty-five percent have been here less than 1 year, 42 percent have been here 
from 1 to 2 years, and 18 percent have been here more than 2 years. 

5. Many are cronic disiplinary problems (tab D). Twenty-one percent 
have been convicted by court-martial of other offenses once, 19 percent 
have been convicted twice, 20 percent have been convicted 3 or more times. 

6. The narcotics problem is not confined to the Far East. There are an 
estimated * 50,000 adult, and 10,000 adolescent, addicts in the United States. 
It was reasonable to assume that some servicemen used narcotics before 
coming to the Far East. Research among convicted offenders revealed that 
many had (tab E). Nineteen percent used narcotics in civilian life before 
coming into the service, 5 percent first used narcotics after coming into the 
service, but while still stationed in the United States. Seventy-three per- 
cent first used narcotics after coming to the Far East; 40 percent in Japan, 
and 33 percent in Korea. 

7. Who induces the serviceman to use narcotics? Records show that 20 
percent were introduced to drug use by prostitutes, 39 percent by service 

friends, 21 percent by civilian friends, and 20 percent by peddlers. Efforts 
directed against prostitution, and efforts to remove narcotics users from non- 
users, reduces the possibility of others becoming users (tab E1). 

&. It is a basic conclusion that among narcotics users there is a close 
affinity between the type of drug available and the user’s choice of drug. 
Most of the world’s supply of opium originates on the Asiatic mainland. 


1Control of Narcotics Addiction, by George E. Connery, Washington, D. C., published 
in JAMA, vol. 147, No. 12, pp. 1162-1165, dated November 17, 1951. 
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The choice of drug in the Far East is an opium derivative (tab F). Heroin 
is the overwhelming choice, 80 percent of the total. It is easy to conceal, 
the effect is quicker, and it can be taken in a number of ways. These factors 
are important to a person who uses or traflics in narcotics. Less than 1 per- 
cent of the illegal narcotics is raw opium. It is too difficult to conceal, and 
too difficult to use. Among narcotics users opium smoking is passé. Mari- 
huana, synthetic opium derivatives, benzedrine, and other nervous system 
stimulants are used to some extent, but not to the Same extent as heroin. 

9. The illegal narcotics traffic is not confined to service personnel. They 
do not smuggle or sell drugs. The smugglers and sellers are indigenous 
civilians, with whom the servicemen associate more or less freely and, 
over whom service police or courts have no jurisdiction. A soldier, sailor, 
or airman apprehended for a narcotics violation is almost certain be tried 
by court-martial, and if the evidence warrants, convicted. If convicted he 
will certainly be sentenced to confinement. The same attitude is taken by 
civil courts in the United States. Our national attitude toward illegal nar- 
eotics demands it. Such is not the case in Korea and Japan where the 
national attitude toward the traffic is more tolerant. Long association 
with the narcotics preblem causes them to treat it more lightly than we do 
in the United States. 

Japanese Officials are becoming increasingly aware of the evils of narcotics 
and have passed many laws to control the traffic. Lesser officials, and the mass 
of the people, still regard the illegal traffic with no particular concern (tab G). 
Fifty percent of those apprehended are not brought to trial, 13 percent are given 
suspended sentences, 11 percent are given sentences of more than 1 year, 23 
percent are given sentences of less than 1 year, 2 percent are fined more than 
5,000 yen, and 1 percent are fined less than 5,000 yen. AS a basis of comparison 
of the value of the fine, a housemaid will receive 6 to 10,000 yen monthly, and 
an average laborer will earn approximately 10,000 yen per month. 

In Korea the situation is worse than it isin Japan (tab H). Of those narcotics 
cases referred to the prosecutor’s office, 62 percent were dismissed without trial, 
26 percent were tried by a Summary court, and only 11 percent were tried by a 
court capable of sentencing to long prison terms. This chart does not show 
those cases summarily handled by the police and not referred to the prosecutor’s 
office. There are only scattered statistics on police cases, but we know a very 
high percent of the cases are handled in the police station and never referred 
for trial. Narcotics offenders in Korea are never out of circulation for very long 
periods. There are many reasons for this. The Government is bankrupt. Nar- 
cotics users are seldom productive workers and Korean prisons are expected to 
be self-supporting. Graft is commonplace. The general attitude of the Korean 
people toward narcotics is one of complete unconcern, despite laws forbidding 
the traffic. 


CONFINEMENT PROCEDURES 


1. A serviceman apprehended for a narcotics violation is tried by court- 
martial, and, if found guilty, confined in a local stockade or guardhouse until 
the case is reviewed by the convening authority. 

2. If in Japan, the prisoner is transferred directly to the United States Army 
stockade in Tokyo when the sentence is approved. If in Korea, the prisoner is 
transferred immediately to the Pusan military post stockade, and at the earliest 
opportunity transferred to the United States Army stockade in Tokyo. 

3. When the prisoner arrives at the United States Army stockade in Tokyo 
he has actually entered the military penitentiary system. He is interviewed 
and completely classified as to background, type of offense, type of custody, and 
many other ways by the prison staff. The results of the interviews and classi- 
fication determination will have a bearing on possible future rehabilitation and 
parole. The prisoner is held in Tokyo until shipped to the United States in a 
packet of other prisoners, either to serve his sentence, or earn parole. 

4. The Narcotics Bureau of the United States Treasury Department is fur- 
nished the names of all prisoners convicted of narcotics offenses when they are 
shipped to the United States. This practice avoids the possibility of convicted 
nareotics offenders being released among the civilian population without the 
knowledge of the principal United States narcotics control agency. 

5. At all stages of movement from local stockades to the United States, the 
prisoner is furnished necessary medical attention, carefully observed, and 
searched many times for narcotics or other contraband. 
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SUMMARY 


We know we have a problem in the illegal use of narcotics by servicemen in 
the Far East. We do not think the problem is out of proportion, under the 
circumstances. The Orient is the traditional center of the illegal narcotics 
traffic. The attitude of the indigenous civilians is generally one of indifference 
and tolerance toward the use of drugs. It is not unusual for an otherwise honest 
worker to sell heroin in his spare time to supplement his income. Opium and 
its derivatives are more available, and cheaper, here than in the United States. 
There is a wide variance in the price of narcotics. From day to day, and locality 
to locality, there are wide fluctuations. At the moment a 0.5-gram “deck” of 
heroin sells in southern Japan for 500 yen, $1.38. The same amount of heroin 
in New York City or Chicago would probably sell for more than $10, perhaps 
as much as $50. 

Statistics on illegal users of narcotics in the United States show that 50 per- 
«ent of the total are between 21 and 30 years old. Almost all service personnel 
in the Far East Command are in that age group. 

Research among offending service personnel brought out the information that 
24 percent were using narcotics in the United States. Many of those convicted 
of narcotics offenses in the Far East were previously convicted of other offenses, 
some of them 3 and 4 times. This group probably would have started to use 
narcotics had they never come to the Far East. 

In view of these facts it is surprising that the ratio of users is as small as it is. 

We are not attempting to pass over the problem. We are constantly working 
at it the same as we are at blackmarket, prostitution, pilferage, and other 
crimes. We maintain liaison with the Japanese and Korean officials, and keep 
pressure on them to work at the problem from the civilian angle. We spread 
the available men, money, and time as thick as we can on each of the problems. 
Unfortunately, it is never thick enough to eliminate any of the problems. We 
can devote enough effort to all of them to hold them in check. 

We believe that the program of enforcement now in effect will keep the illegal 
use of narcotics by servicemen to a minimum. 
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Senator Dante. As you know, this committee has been authorized 
to look into the entire narcotics problem as it affects our country, and 
we especially wanted you to give us any information you could con- 
cerning the allegations that have been made from time to time that 
the narcotics problem has entered the services to some extent, especially 
in the Far East, and to give us all of the information you could on it. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. Well, I think it was bound to enter the serv- 
ices in the Far East, because for many years we have looked upon the 
Far East as a source of opium. Particularly with the cessation of 
hostilities, a new problem was created as to keeping the troops active 
and busy and there was also more time and more opportunity at their 
disposal for vice, for picking up bad habits, and I think it was at that 
time that the question became more pronounced in the services. 

That is particularly true in the large concentrations such as around 
wherever we have large numbers of troops, the Army particularly, 
around the Tokyo area, the Navy around the Yokosuka area, and the 
Air Force around their large bases at Tachikawa, and they have been 
acutely aware of this problem since then. 

The Army was given the major responsibility, working with the 
Department of the "Treasur y, Narcotic Bureau, and the Nav y, and the 
Air Force in their respective areas were, of course, given that problem. 

They have become very much aware of it suddenly since 1953. I 
think the interesting things that were found will appear in the stati 
tical analysis on pages 3 and 4—— 

Senator Danret. Would you mind taking those up with us and read 
them so that we may ask some questions, if we have any. You might 
want to comment on them. 

Dr. Berry (reading) : 

Usually he is a soldier. The Army has approximately €5 nercent of the per 
sonnel in the command, but furnishes 80 percent of the convicted violators 

I think there may be some reason for that in that the other serv- 
ices, as you know, the personnel of the other services are the volunteers, 
the Army takes in the 2-year draft group which is the least well 
inotivated group. 


Usually he is a— 
Senator DanteL. You have another sentence there: 


The incidence of narcotics apprehensions among Army troops is twice as 
“reat as the incidence among Air force and Navy personnel. 


Do you think that would be an accurate statement ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Now, under the heading which you have these 
statistics it says: 


The narcotics offender in the Far East-— 
and 
(1) Usually he is a soldier. 


Dr. Berry. Yes. 

Senator DanteL. Are you talking about the narcotics offenders in 
the armed services ? 

Dr. Berry. In the armed services. 

Senator Dantex. Only in the armed services ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir; in the armed services. 
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Senator Dantet. So all these statistics represent narcotic offenders 
who are in the armed services? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danrex. All right, sir, now proceed. 

Dr. Berry (reading) : 

(2) Usually he is a Negro. 78 percent—3 out of every 4—are Negro. This is 
a very high proportion, and becomes even higher when command population 
ratios are compared. Only 13 percent of the command are Negroes, as against 
78 percent of the offenders. The incidence among Negro troops is 20 times the 
incidence among white troops—14 per thousand compared to 0.7 per thousand. 
This preponderance also exists among juvenile narcotics users in the United 
States. Negroes represent about 10 percent of the total juveniles but furnish 
75 percent of the narcotics users— 
almost 

Senator We.xer. Mr. Chairman, may I interrogate on that point? 
Dr. Berry, so that the record may be complete, could this astounding 
percentage of users that you say are colored troops, could that be as a 
result of the emphasis on the part of enforcement by certain of the 
enforcement officers ? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir; I interpreted it and so did the chief provost as 
due to the fact that here again the bulk of the Negro troops were in 
the Army and they are apt to come from the crowded areas in your 
larger cities, where we have a higher percentage, if we tied it back 
to our juvenile delinquency. 

Senator Wetker. My point is briefly this: Could it be that the 
enforcement officers might be prejudiced against the colored troop 
members and not so prejudiced against the others and, therefore, re- 
sult in this figure ? 

Dr. Berry. Well, we don’t think so, sir, and we thought so because 
of its very close, almost exact comparison with our juveniles in our 
largest cities. 

Senator Wetxer. I see. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Berry. We didn’t think there was any evidence of that. 

Senator Danre,. Would it be easier for the narcotics peddlers to 
prey upon those of lower income groups, Doctor? Would that have 
something to do with it? 

Dr. Berry. It would not appear so, sir, because the next paragraph 
says that the violater is a reasonably well educated person, 7 percent of 
whom have attended grade school, 87 percent have attended high 
school, and 6 percent have attended college. 

Senator Danrev. Are all of these men on relatively the same pay 
scales? Are they comparable, or would you say that? 

Dr. Berry. Some are among officers; a few, a very few, are among 
officers. The large bulk are in the enlisted grades. 

Senator Danret. You do not think the difference in education has 
an effect there, too? 

Dr. Berry. It seemed to work the other way, sir. That 87 percent 


had attended high school so they had a reasonable amount of 
education. 


Senator Daniets. All right, sir. 
Dr. Berry (reading) : 








(4) The majority are not new to the service, nor newly arrived in the Far 
East. In total service time, 29 percent have under 2 years, 34 percent have from 
2 to 3 years, and 36 percent have over 3 years’ service. The amount of time in 
the Far East is very comparable to total service time. Thirty-five percent have 
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been here less than 1 year, 42 percent have been here from 1 to 2 years, and 18 
percent have been here more than 2 years. 

Senator Danret. All right, sir. 

Dr. Berry (reading) : 

Many are chronic disciplinary problems. Twenty-one percent have been con- 
victed by court-martial of other offenses once, 19 percent have been convicted 
twice, 20 percent have been convicted three or more times, 
making 59 percent that have been disciplined for disciplinary reasons 
in the past. 

Senator Dante. Doctor, do you have here or are you going to be 
able to give us the total number of the narcotic violators? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantex. That is, are you going to be able to give us the 
total number of violators ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir; that is the letter which I have sent for which 
came out in the committee hearing last year and has been published. 

Senator Dante.. That was the letter that was placed before the 
Internal Security Committee ? 

Dr. Berry. Foreign Relations, Senator Wiley’s committee. 

Senator Danrex. Foreign Relations? 

Dr. Berry. It came out in their hearing. 

Senator Dantet. I think it would be good for us to have that. 

Dr. Berry. We can get you either the record or the committee hear- 
ing report. 

Senator Danre.. We will make that a part of our record here. You 
have sent for that, have you? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante. Fine. 

Dr. Berry (reading) : 


The narcotics problem is not confined to the Far East. There are an esti- 
mated 50,000— 


I would refer all of that to Mr. Speer— 


50,000 adult, and 10,000 adolescent, addicts in the United States. It was reason- 
able to assume that some servicemen used narcotics before coming to the Far 
East. Research among convicted offenders revealed that many had. Nineteen 
percent used narcotics in civilian life before coming into the service, but while 
still stationed in the United States. Seventy-three percent first used narcotics 
after coming to the Far East; 40 percent in Japan, and 33 percent in Korea. 

Senator We.txer. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the doctor. 

Senator Dante.. Yes. 

Senator We.ker. Doctor, these figures are quite shocking. It shows 
to me, at least, there has been a failure on the part of the services to 
properly police with respect to the narcotics problem. I remember as 
an enlisted man when they policed quite fully on other offenses, such 
as driving while drunk, such as being intoxicated, search your bar- 

racks, search your footlocker. Now have they done very much toward 
trying to discover this stuff before these men become addicts? 

"Dr. Berry. Oh, yes. It is one of the hardest things in the world to 
find. 

Senator Wetker. Why? 

Dr. Berry. It is such a small amount; so easy to secrete and there 
is no way of telling when a person is using it unless you—unless he is a 
chronic user, you cannot see the scars on his arms. 
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Senator Wetxer. In other words, perhaps it is true then that you 
must wait for a conviction before you can discover it ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes; or unless, as some have, they appeal for treatment 
before they were convicted. 

Senator Dani. May I interrupt one minute, Senator Welker. I 
want to say again so that the record will show it again and so that 
those in attendance at this meeting will understand, these percentages 
that you have given here are percentages s of the narcotic violators? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Daniex. In each instance so far in your table, these per- 
cents iges do not relate to the total number of men in the services. 

Dr. Berry. No, sir; these are of the violators. 

Senator Danret. And therefore, we are going to have to have the 
figures of the total number of narcotics violators before we can know 
just how far or how widespread it is in the services. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantex. In other words, whatever that percentage is, you 
don’t happen to know approximately offhand, do you ? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir. 

Senator Dantev. When your letter comes, we will put it in the 
record. But whatever that percentage is, these percentages that you 
are now referring to relate solely to the narcotics violators ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Who induces the serviceman to use narcotics? Records show that 20 percent 
were introduced to drug use by prostitutes, 39 percent by service friends, 21 
percent by civilian friends, and 20 percent by peddlers. Efforts directed against 


prostitution, and efforts to remove narcotics users from nonusers, reduces the 
possibility of others becoming users. 


It is a basic conclusion that among narcotics users there is a close affinity 
between the type of drug available and the user’s choice of drug. Most of the 
world’s supply of opium originates on the Asiatic mainland. The choice of drug 
in the Far East is an opium derivative. Heroin is the overwhelming choice— 
SO percent of the total. It is easy to conceal, the effect is quicker, and it can 
be taken in a number of ways. These factors are important to a person who 
uses or traffics in narcotics. Less than 1 percent of the illegal narcotics is 
raw opium. It is too difficult to conceal, and too difficult to use. Among narcotic 
users opium smoking is passé. Marihuana, synthetic opium derivates, benze- 
drine, and other nervous-system stimulants are used to common extent, but not 
to the same degree as heroin. 

Senator DanieL. Now, while you are on that, as to the use of other 
drugs, do you later take up a drug called philopon ? 

Dr. Berry. I do not, because it was much more prevalent among 
the Japanese themselves than among our Armed Forces. Heroin is 
the great drug of choice. 

Senator Danrex. You say there is some use of a drug called 

Dr. Berry. Philopon ? 

Senator Dantex. Philopon. 

Dr. Berry. That is a Japanese product. 

Senator Danie. A synthetic drug? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir.’ It is much like what is advertised here, very 
much like benzedrine. We have foreign names, and it is for clearing 
out our noses when we have colds and also for staying awake. 

Senator Dante. Is it a dangerous drug ? 

Dr. Berry. I believe that the Japanese have found it more habit- 
forming than we. I would refer that to Mr. Speer who has worked 
at it. Would you say that, Mr. Speer? 
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Mr. Speer. It is classed as a dangerous drug, I believe. 

Dr. Berry. Yes; but I believe they have had more trouble with it 
than we have. 

Mr. Speer. They have had more extensive trouble. 

Senator Dante. Have you had any trouble with this new synthetic 
drug, philopon, among members of the armed services ? 

Dr. Berry. Very little; most of our trouble has been with heroin. 

Senator DanreLt. But you say you have found it to be a habit- 
forming drug? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator DANIEL. Similar to some of our benzedrine ? 

Dr. Berry. Benzedrine? 

Senator Dantet. Or barbiturates ? 

Dr. Berry. Quite the opposite. It is a stimulating type of drug 
based on ephedri ine, a secretion of the adrenal glands; it gives a per- 
son a boost, keeps him awake. 

Senator Dante. Is the drug outlawed in this country? 

Dr. Berry. It has to be obtained—it can only be obtained on pre- 
scription, and I don’t think philopon itself is obtainable in this coun- 
try; is it? 

Mr. Speer. That is a Japanese product. 

Dr. Berry. That is a Japanese product, and I don’t know if it has 
come into this country, but the dexedrine or benzedrine are obtainable 
only on prescription in this country. 

Senator WreLKer. You say philopon is a synthetic drug? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, a synthetic drug. 

Senator WeLxer. The base is not opium ? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir; not opium at all. 

Senator WELKER. I see; thank you, sir. 

Dr. Berry. “The Japanese officials have become”—the illegal nar- 
cotics traffic is not confined to service personnel. They do not smug- 
ele or sell drugs. The smugglers or sellers are indigenous ClV ilians 
with whom the servicemen associate more or less freely and over whom 
service policies, of course, have no—or the courts have no jurisdiction. 
A soldier, sailor, or airman apprehended for a narcotics violation is 
almost certain to be tried by court-martial and if the evidence war- 
rants, he is convicted. 

If convicted, he will certainly be sentenced to confinement. The 

same attitude is taken by civil courts in the United States. Our 

national attitude toward illegal narcotics demands it. Such is not 
the case in Korea and Japan. There the national attitude toward the 
traffic is more tolerant. Long association with the narcotics problem 
causes them to treat it more lightly than we do in the United States. 
I think it is safe to add, however— 

The next paragraph takes that up: 

Japanese officials are becoming increasingly aware of the evils of nareoties and 
have passed many laws to control the traffic. Lesser officials. and the mass of the 
people, still regard the illegal traffic with no particular concern; 50 percent of 
those apprehended are not brought to trial, 13 percent are given suspended sen- 
tences, 11 percent are given sentences of more than 1 year, 23 percent are given 
sentences of less than 1 year, 2 percent are fined more than 5,000 yen, and 1 per- 
cent are fined less than 5,000 yen. As a basis of comparison of the value of the 
fine, a housemaid will receive 6,000 to 10,000 yen monthly, and an average laborer 
will earn approximately 10,000 yen per month. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Are these percentages based upon the exami- 
nation of the complete statistics? 

Dr. Berry. In Japan? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Dr. Berry. Well, these statistics are obtained from the Minister of 
Health, are they not, Mr. Speer? 

Mr. Srerr. The Minister of Health and Welfare statistics. 

Dr. Berry. And they cooperate extremely well. 

Senator Dante... I might say that the record should show our able 
investigator to this committee, Mr. W. L. Speer, who has been loaned 
to us from the Bureau of Narcotics, set up the Japanese narcotics 
control in Japan and if you wish to add anything here, I am sure Dr. 
Berry would be glad to have you do so. 

Dr. Berry. I would say they are operating increasingly well. 

Mr. Srerr. They have. In the beginning they were totally un- 
familiar with narcotics enforcement, and that was in 1945, but over a 
period of years and at the present time, I think they are doing a 
reasonably good job with calliaasionas as Dr. Berry has pointed out. 

Dr. Berry. They have set up their own criminal investigation lab- 
oratories under the tutelage of our own laboratory, and are very much 
aware of the problems. They have helped develop the most delicate 
test we have which is testing the urine for the presence of opium or 
its derivaties in the urine. 

Senator O’Manonery. My question, Dr. Berry, was directed to the 
exactitude of the percentages set forth in your sentence on page 3: 

Fifty percent of those apprehended are not brought to trial, 13 percent are given 
suspended sentences, 11 percent are given sentences of more than 1 year— 
and so forth. 


Senator WetKer. May I interrupt; it is page 5 instead of page 3. 

Senator O’Manonery. Page 5. Those percentages, I take it, are 
based upon computation of the entire record, they are not tentative 
percentages ? 

Dr. Berry. No, I would think they are based—they are based with 
admittedly good cooperation. These were made by our provost 
marshal’s office and they have close cooperation with the Japanese 
authorities, so I imagine these are quite authoritative so far as I 
would imagine. 

Senator O’Manonry. You get them from the provost marshal ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And you accept them as accurate? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir; we met the Minister of Health and he is 
equally concerned, and I think these may be considered accurate. 

Senator Danret. You have just handed me a copy of your letter 
to Senator Wiley dated August 10, 1954, which gives the number of 
military personnel reported for engaging in the narcotics traffic; is 
that right, sir? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danrex. Does this letter include all the figures on person- 
nel who have come up for trial because of use of narcotics? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danrex. Or sale of narcotics? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dantev. It will be made a part of the record at this point, 
(The exhibit referred to follows:) 


Excerpts From LETrerRs FroM ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERRY 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The problem, while serious wherever it exists, is not 
unduly large in that area (the Far East). The situation has been known for 
some time and suitable preventive and corrective actions are continually being 
undertaken to alleviate or remove the causes. 

As regards the past and current dimensions of the problems, statistics for 
1952, 1953, and to include May 1954, are at hand. Whereas the incidence of 
convictions for narcotics violations was in gradual ascent through 1953, and 1954 
convictions, together with the projection to estimate an annual rate for 1954, 
indicate an almost stationary situation—as a matter of fact, an increase of only 
0.03 percent. 

It is realized that an evaluation of the problem using these and other statistics 
is not conclusive. The presence of a cheap and plentiful supply of narcotics 
throughout Japan and Korea has been and now poses a continuing active prob 
lem to the military commands in those countries. Conclusions are that true 
addiction is relatively rare and that the majority of military narcotics offenders 
are more correctly classified as users. The commander in chief, Far East, 
realizes that the narcotics problem is serious but that it is not yet dangerous. 
He assures us that positive action is being taken at all echelons of command 
to control the situation that exists. 

Projection of current conviction rates indicates continuance of the seriousness 
of this problem for 1954. The application of a continuous and reemphasized 
program which has been in effect within the Far East Command at all echelons 
of command is aimed at a definite reduction, although it must be realized that 
when troops are in occupation status the temptations for drug, alcohol, and sex 
are greater than when they are in combat. The assistance from other United 
States Government agencies, particularly personnel of the Department of the 
Treasury, has been extremely helpful to the commander in chief, Far East, and 
is a most valuable adjunct to the program. 

Civilian authorities in Japan and Korea are well aware of this problem and 
present laws in effect are considered to be adequate for control, if properly 
enforced by those authorities. Due to the economic and social factors involved 
(ineluding the ability to appropriate sufficient budgetary funds for law enforce- 
ment), it is considered doubtful that complete and full control can ever be 
attained in this area. 

This Office first became interested in this problem as a result of an inquiry from 
a Methodist minister, and, as stated above, a conference was held with the three 
Surgeons General and Mr. Anslinger. Mr. Wayland L. Speer, field supervisor 
of enforcement activities, addressed the Army medical personnel at the Army 
Medical Service graduation, Walter Reed Army Medical Center, on this subject 
on April 30, 1934. 

Following the above conference in my office, I recommended that a group of 
three go to the Far East for further investigation of this subject. After confer- 
ence with Secretary Wilson it was decided that I would go myself and take 
whomsoever I wished with me. It seemed inadvisable to leave during the present 
session of the Congress and I have therefore made arrangements to leave for 
the Far East on September 18. I shall consult with Mr. Anslinger as to the 
cooperation of his department in Japan and Korea. I have also conferred with 
Major General Maglin, provost marshal, who has suggested that I see the repre- 
sentative of their office, Mr. Byron Engle, in Tokyo. 

The Air Force has already established a narcotic treatment center in Japan 
where they are conducting a successful campaign in the treatment of these 
young users of narcotics. It seems likely that this may well be converted into a 
triservice narcotic center, should such be needed. From the information at hand, 
largely from Mr. Anslinger, it seems probable that the problem in the Far East 
corresponds very closely with the narcotics problem in our own large cities and 

66661—55——13 
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the use and abuse of these drugs are usually confined to those young men with 
poor family backgrounds and minimum educations. 

I shall be pleased to confer further with you, members of the committee, or 
the committee staff. You may be sure that the Department of Defense and the 
medical departments of the three services, as well as the provost marshal, are 
all aware of this problem and that steps are being taken to deal with it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank B. Berry, M. D. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., August 10, "1954. 
Dear SENATOR WILEY: In reply to your letter of August 4, 1954, and after 
conversations with Mr. Julius M. Cahn, your counsel, I will answer your ques- 
tions (further). 


= ® s o> * * . 


The figures reported to the Honorable Harry J. Anslinger by his agent, Mr. 
Wayland L. Speer, in 1952, on the number of investigations in which military 
personnel have been reported for engaging in narcotic traffic, are as follows: 


To approach this in another way, on December 15, 1953, Hon. Charles B. Brown- 
son, of the House of Representatives, made a similar inquiry of Gen. J. E. Hull. 
On January 6, 1954, General Hull replied : 

“The number of courts-martial convictions for such offenses have been as 
follows: 


1953 (through 
August) 


DOU oth Redo hi hn ship <bean sey 


Air Force 


1 No records available. 


“Seventy-nine persons were hospitalized in Army hospitals from January 
through June 1953 as narcotics users. The Air Force hospitalized 28 narcotics 
users from January through November 1953. Complete records on hospitaliza- 
tions and medical treatment of narcotics users in Army and Air Force hospitals 
during 1951 and 1952 were not available. The Navy hospitalized 8 cases in 1951, 
32 cases in 1952 and 30 cases through the first 8 months of 1953. Each person 
apprehended for suspected use of narcotics is given a medical examination. 

“True narcotic addiction is relatively rare in this theater. Nevertheless, the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force commanders in the Far East are well aware of the 
seriousness of the narcotics problem and are making every effort to reduce it.” 

As you will note, Mr. Anslinger’s report speaks of investigations and General 
Hull’s of convictions which will account for some slight difference. According to 
both Mr. Anslinger and the Army neurophychiatrist, Col. D. B. Peterson, con- 
sultant in neurophychiatry to the Far East for the past 4 or 5 years, this problem 
closely parallels the civilian problem in our larger cities. 


With all best wishes, 
Sincerely, 


FRANK B. Berry, M. D. 
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Senator Danret. In order that the members of the committee may 
have these figures, I will just read them off. 

(Off the record.) 

Senator Danreu. Have you brought these figures up to date? 

Dr. Berry. I have not brought them up to date. 

Senator Danret. Do you have available those figures so they can be 
given to the amasiieent 

Dr. Berry. I believe I can get them from General Maglin’s office. 

Senator Danret. And you will furnish them to us? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danzex. In other words, although it is a serious problem 
when this many servicemen are using narcotics or engaging in the 
trade, actually your percentage of total servicemen in the Far East 
who have been apprehended for such acts is relatively small on a 
percentage basis ? 

Dr. Berry. Relatively small; yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Have you compared it with what we have in the 
civilian population; in other words, do we have more of this problem 
in the armed services in the Far East than we have here among our 
civilian population ? 

Dr. Berry. I would say, probably, yes, because of two great continu- 
ing factors: That the armed services are all in one age group, they are 
in the narcotics users’ age group, namely from 18 to 50, and that is 
where the great mass of narcotics users are found, whereas in the 
civilian population we have to deal with children and older age groups 
which would add considerably. 

Senator Danret. And then the fact that they are situated in the 
Far East? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Nearer the drugs? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. And aren’t the drugs much cheaper there than 
they are in this country? 

Dr. Berry. Oh, very much cheaper. 

Senator DANIEL. Do you have a comparison ? 

Dr. Berry. Well, I think a half gram of opium—of heroin rather, 
in the Far East—yes, I do have a figure here, Senator, a half-gram 
pack or deck of heroin sells in southern Japan for about $1.30, and 
by the time it were to reach New York, we will say, which is the well- 
known center, and it has been diluted to the extent that the peddlers 
and sellers dilute it in New York, that half gram of heroin that cost 
$1.30 in Japan and Korea would reasonably sell for $30 or $50 in 
New York. Have you any further figures? 

Mr. Speer. That is pretty nearly it. 

Dr. Berry. That is about it. 

Senator DANnrEL. Do you have any evidence of servicemen bringing 
narcotics back into this country ? 

Dr. Berry. We have had—I have no direct evidence. We have had 
reports from various of the intelligence services that certain men 
have been apprehended, sometimes knowing what they were bringing, 
and sometimes not knowing what they were bringing. 

Senator Danret. Who would have the records? 

Dr. Berry. Intelligence services. 

Senator DANIEL. You do not consider that a very serious problem ? 
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Dr. Berry. No, sir. 

Senator Danrev. I believe other evidence before our committee 
shows that there have been very few members of the armed services 
apprehended for bringing back the drugs. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am curious to know why you do not have 
a record of such offenses, even though they are few in number. 

Dr. Berry. As I say, they have been sent to us. We have not made 
a consistent compilation. We have had some of the intelligence reports 
sent to us that so and so was suspected or apprehended, but no follow 
through on that as to what has happened in this country. 

Senator O’MAnonry. Who is responsible for following through? 

Dr. Berry. The services themselves, their provost marshal’s depart- 
ment, and when they reach this country, they are then—the Bureau 
of Federal Narcotics is notified as to those that are coming back in. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do the services notify the Bureau? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Isa record kept of those notifications on either 
side? 

Dr. Berry. They do, and I imagine the Bureau does. 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you looked into that, Mr. Speer? 

Mr. Speer. The total, Senator ? 

Senator O’Manonery. Well, is there a problem of the importation 
into the United States of narcotics by any returning soldiers? 

Mr. Speer. It has been very small. 

Dr. Berry. Very small. 

Senator O’Mauoney. But is has existed ? 

Mr. Sreer. Yes, it has existed. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there any definite record of that anywhere? 

Mr. Speer. So far as I know, we have no—our Bureau has no con- 
solidated record of that particular, of those particular things; Cus- 
toms might as to seizures made at ports. 

Senator O’Manoney. I suggest our committee look into that. 

Senator Danrex. I would like to ask Dr. Berry, will you check with 
the proper sources you need to check with to get those figures and 
Mr. Speer will check with the Bureau of Narcotics to see if the names 
of those servicemen are being reported to the Bureau and what 
figures are available there. Will each of you do that and get that 
information to the committee. 

Mr. Sreer. If the seizures were made at the port of entry, of course, 
Customs would have that. 

Senator Dantex. The main thing is that I think we should know 
whether or not the Army is reporting the names of these individuals 
to the Bureau of Narcotics for your records in the future. 

Dr. Berry. It states here that they are, that is their regular proce- 
dure. 

Senator Dante. I have two intelligence reports of sailors picked up 
in Hong Kong who were suspicious, in one instance nothing was 
proved, and the other was proved guilty. 

Senator Wetker. Doctor, the testimony here shows a rather shock- 
ing disclosure of the amount of addicts, the users of narcotics in the 
armed services in the Far East. Now is it not a fact that if these men 
are addicted in the Far East, that they would use every effort, every 
scheme, every device to smuggle in a number of grams or shots or 
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whatever they call it, back to the States so that they would have a 
permanent supply ¢ 

Dr. Berry. No, sir; these figures that are here are those who have 
been picked up and are shipped back as prisoners. So I think that the 
amount that would come in would be negligible, if any. 

Senator WeLker. You don’t mean to testify that you picked up all 
of the users ¢ 

Dr. Berry. No, sir; but I think 

Senator WeLKer. Those users who have not been arrested or picked 
up. 

Dr. Berry. They would try to bring some in anyway. 

Senator WELKER. They certainly would bring back this cheap drug 
to our shores, because they were brave enough to use it over there in 
the armed services overseas, so they would be brave enough to try to 
smuggle it in. 

Dr. Berry. Oh, yes; they would need some money, too, and they 
could sell it at a high advantage. 

Senator WeLKer. Yes, sir; it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that is 
a very important matter, because at least in the opinion of the junior 
Senator from Idaho, these unfortunate people who use the drug, who 
become pushers as they are commonly known in the racket, as Dr. 
Berry says, who need the drug for their own sustenance and their 
habit and also to make money. 

Dr. Berry, what is being done in the Far East with respect to edu- 
cating these soldiers of ours for the defense of our country with 
respect to these drugs? Do you have orientation courses to explain 
to the whole command ? 

Dr. Berry. To a certain extent; yes, sir. 

Senator WELKER. What do you mean, to a certain extent? 

Dr. Berry. Well, I mean that is a very difficult question which our 
own interagency committee has been considering. How far should 
one go in either showing pictures, talking about them, the general 
principle or not, because frequently if the information is too detailed 
and too expensive, they don’t believe it or they want to give it a try. 

Senator Werxer. Doctor, you well know that they oriented the 
personnel with respect to social diseases before the advent of penicil- 
lin and other things. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Weiker. That was equally a technical thing and it was 
a question no doubt with respect to whether or not they should do 
that. 

Dr. Berry. That is true. As I say, we do it in a general way, but 
we, in our own interagency group, have hesitated on showing some of 
the movies that have been taken as to how far we go, yes, to answer 
your question, yes, but as to the exact nature of it, it would be a very 
difficult question because that, in turn, is left to each individual com- 
mander as to how far he will go with his own troops and the coopera- 
tion: 

Sentor WELKER. It is a matter of fact, Doctor, that you have done 
very little. 

Dr. Berry. No, sir; I think they have done quite a good job. 

Senator WeLKerR. Have you gone as far as the orientation course in 
teaching the personnel to identify aircraft and things of that nature ? 

Dr. Berry. I can’t answer you on that. 
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Senator WeLKeEr. It would seem to me with these alarming figures 
here that people in high command such as yourself and others should 
certainly institute an educational program because you are never 
going to stop addiction by arrest, you know that to be true. It must 
be by education. Am I correct? 

Dr. Berry. That is right. 

Senator Wetxer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I was impressed when you said in response 
to the Senator from Idaho’s question that the okie has been to leave 
this matter largely to the discretion of commanders. 

Dr. Berry. There are general rules out as to education, but then 
it has to go to each individual commander and he is responsible for 
his own. 

Senator O’Manoney. Commanders of what units? 

Dr. Berry. Of the, well, let us take the Air Force, split as it is into 
tactical, material, supply, into that one unit, and he passes word down 
all the way down to his local commander, with the Army 

Senator O’Manonry. Are you talking about generals or are you 
talking about lieutenants? 

Dr. Berry. Both. The order comes from the general] to his lieu- 
tenant. 

Senator O’Manoney. What supervision is exercised by your office 
to make certain that these orders are properly executed ? 

Dr. Berry. Only by my conferences with General Maglin and with 
our three Surgeon Generals. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you think that is sufficient ? 

Dr. Berry. I think that is as much as we can do and as we go out 
there and work with it, as we are, as the Provost office out there is 
working without our Narcotics Bureau. 

Senator O’Manonery. Am I wrong in supposing that it is the duty 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense for Health and Medical 
Activities to set up the most complete protection that can be set up 
of our soldiers in Korea against falling victims of the drug habit? 
Well, how have you done it? When you said it is left to the discre- 
tion of the local commanders, and then said that that goes down to the 
lieutenants, I wonder how effective it is? 

Dr. Berry. Well, it has to be. 

Senator O’Manonery. Suppose you tell us just what is done? 

Dr. Berry. My trip out there was one thing. I was the one that 
stirred it up in itself, It had never been taken up before. 

Senator Pika, How long were you there? 

Dr. Berry. I was there 6 weeks. 

Senator O’Manonery. Well, now, you are to be complimented for 
having gone there for 6 weeks and to have instituted it. Now what 
was done to keep it going after you came home? 

Dr. Berry. Well, I can’t answer you that from personal know]l- 
edge. All I can answer you is from what was being done and the 
interest that was being taken on it and I have since talked with the 
Surgeon in Chief out there personally and he told me—and I have a 
good deal of faith in him, having served with him in World War II— 
he on me that the condition is still good. I talked to him only last 
week. 

Senator O’Manonry. What has been the system set up to insulate 
our soldiers from narcotic sales; what do you do? 
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Dr. Berry. We get an essentially technical medical data report 
regularly which tells of the doing of the medical department in the 
Far East, as well as Europe. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is just a statistician’s report, as I see it. 

Dr. Berry. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. Shouldn’t we do something more than have a 
statistical report ? 

Dr. Berry. What could I do, sir? 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, you could make it the duty of officers 
in every command to enforce an antinarcotic campaign. 

Dr. Berry. Well, they do, but all we can do— 

Senator O’Manoney. How do we do it is what I am trying to find 
out ? 

Dr. Berry. All we can do is write that and tell them and issue it 
as an order from the general down. 

Senator O’MAnonery. Can you give us an example of an order? 

Dr. Berry. No, but I think I could get one from General Hull who is 
here now. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is General Hull operating ? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir; he has returned. 

Senator O’Manoney. On the Secretary of Defense. 

Dr. Berry. He is the one who wrote this letter and he is here now 
sitting on another committee. I think I can obtain a copy of any 
order that he gave. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is General Hull’s duty ? 

Dr. Berry. He is retired now. He is Vice Chairman of the Pris- 
soners of War Committee. 


Senator O’Manoney. Oh, yes. Well, being a retired officer, he 
has no pray. 


Dr. Berry. No, but he did when I was there, sir, and has only 
been back since April this year. 
ae O’Manoney. What was his authority when you were 
there ¢ 

Dr. Berry. He was Supreme Commander of the Far East. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did he have any staff officers assigned to this 
duty of protecting the servicemen from the narcotics trade? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir, he did. 

Senator O’Manonery. Can you give us a picture of this? 

Dr. Berry. He had the Surgeon General of—Surgeon in Chief of 
each service in the Far East and the Provost Marshal. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, what are the duties of the Provost 
Marshal ? 

Dr. Berry. The duties of the Provost Marshal ? 

Senator O’MAanoney. With respect to this problem. 

Dr. Berry. Well, sir, in suspected cases, they can apprehend, they 
can test them, as they were using, either a lie-detector test or urine 
test which will tell the presence of narcotics up to 72 hours after ad- 
ministering. In one instance a whole battalion of 400 was examined 
in one instance where users were suspected. 

As I told you, they cooperate with the Japanese, they cooperate with 
our own psychiatrists there. The psychiatrists are urged to cooperate, 
to pick up their own men, to give them interviews, to order them for 
treatment if they so appeal. They are all screened prior to conviction. 
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Senator WELKER. May I interrogate? 

Senator Dantev. Senator Welker? 

Senator Wetxer. Dr. Berry, I don’t desire to pe your good 
testimony, but you understand the chairman, Senator O’Mahoney, and 
I are here to try to educate ourselves as well as the American people. 
It is a fact, that the shocking statistics of the number of personnel 
who become addicts are practically worthless as a soldier or sailor or 
Air Force man; is that correct? 

Dr. Berry. I would think so. 

Senator We.xer. Therefore, it might amount to just about the same 
as if he were killed in action, so far as the effectiveness of the armed 
services is concerned. 

Dr. Berry. More than that, it takes somebody to take care of him. 

Senator Wetxer. If it is so important, what, and we classify these 
men as losses to the Armed Forces, what would be wrong with a gen- 
eral inspection, a urinalysis of every one of the personnel in the armed 
services. You well recall when that was done with respect to some 
other, and probably not so great disease, but was causing the ineffec- 
tiveness of a large segment of personnel. Why don’t we advocate 
that, Doctor ? 

Dr. Berry. The impracticability of it at the moment, Senator. 

Senator Werxer. All right, it is impractical to kill this many thou- 
sands of people, too, isn’t it? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir, there are not enough trained personnel to do 
that testing at the present time. Secondly, it shows it only for the ones 
that it is done. 

Senator WreLKeR. I advocate, and I want your advice, Doctor; here 
I am, not a medical man and I may not know what I am talking about, 
but I would think that it is such a serious problem that we would have 
personnel to process the urine to the point that you, as a medical man 
or General Maglin, would know that you were doing something for 
the armed services, or serviceman that would bring about his rehabili- 
tation rather than his death. 

Dr. Berry. It would only be good for that one time. 

Senator Weixer. Very well. That was true with respect to the 
inspection in connection with the other matter I referred to, too, 
Doctor. . 

Dr. Berry. It takes 24 hours to do this test. It takes a highly skilled 
personnel, and we do not have that many trained technical laboratory 
personnel to do a test for the Armed Forces of the size we have. You 
would have to process them I' by 1 and then keep the process going over 
and over and over. 

Senator WeLker. That’s right. 

Dr. Berry. How long it would take to do it, I don’t know. I don’t 
know our total number of laboratory personnel who could do it. 

Senator WeLker. I am merely asking for information here. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator WELKER. But if this is such a striking, shocking thing as it 
appears to me to be, it is about time, in my opinion, for the armed 
services to start doing something toward rehabilitating, rather than 
permitting this thing to result in the death, and that is what it amounts 
to, the death of the boy who volunteered his life. I don’t care what you 
say about personnel and how long it takes. We had that same problem 
with respect to social diseases, and other diseases, and we found—— 
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Dr. Berry. That is a much simpler problem, sir. 

Senator WeLKer. What is so difficult about a urinalysis, I want to 
know ? 

Dr. Berry. I am not enough of a chemist to know, to explain this to 
you, but it is more than a simple urinalysis that you have in mind. 

Senator WexikKer. In other words, it is a test as to whether or not 
there is opium, barbiturate, or something? 

Dr. Berry. That’s right; a specimen of urine and it involves a great 
deal of chemical work in order to bring it about and it is ready the next 
day 24 hours afterward. 

Senator Wetker. That’s right. 

Dr. Berry. I am just not enough of a chemist to give you an ex- 
planation. 

Senator Wetxer. I certainly do not profess to be one, Doctor, but 
certainly if you find a complicated reaction 

Dr. Berry. It is complicated. 

Senator Weiker. Then, General Maglin, you have something to 
work on, you can rehabilitate this man rather than permit him to go 
to his death asan addict. That is something I want you to think about. 
It probably is not very profound, but it is ; something I have thought 
about here since listening to you, Doctor. 

Dr. Berry. And we have thought about that in our own interagency 
committee and tried to find out the percentage of rehabilitation, and 
what we can do even in the civilian percentages of rehabilitation. 

Senator WELKER. Well, of course, one addict will merely breed more 
addicts. 

Dr. Berry. It is very small. 

Senator WELKER. He will have more friends, he will encourage other 
people to become pushers and users. It would seem to me that this 
problem is so acute that if we can stop the original addict, we will be 
doing a lot for the entire command. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wetker. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Danret. Dr. Berry, just to sum up here, the Army does 
not have any uniform education program or orientation film warn- 
ing against the dangers of narcotics, is that correct? 

Dr. Berry. Those films are in existence, sir. 

Senator Dantex. They are in existence? Do you have an order 
though that requires ¢ all ‘service commands to show those films? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir. 

Senator Dantex. That is because there has been some disagreement 
as to whether or not showing the films would be helpful or harmful? 

Dr. Berry. Whether it would be wise; yes. 

Senator Dantev. But you do have the films, 

Dr. Berry. The films are available. 

Senator Dantev. And you have considered the problem of whether 
or not to order them to be shown in all commands? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantrex. As Senator Welker has pointed out, there were 
certain films that were required to be shown to every man ‘who entered 
the services. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante... During the last war, at least. 

Dr. Berry. That’s right. 
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Senator Danrex. I had to sit through quite a few of them, and I 
understand everyone did. Now the narcotics film, or orientation 
courses are not one among those required to be given to every man 
who is in the service ? 

Dr. Berry. Not to that extent. The orientation lectures are. They 
all come into it. 

Senator Dantext. Are the orientation lectures relating to narcotics 
required to be given to all service personnel ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante. And how long has that been a requirement? 

Dr. Berry. Well, I do not recall from World War II because I was 
in a special group, in a hospital group where they were well aware 
of it and it was common knowledge with them. I should say at least 
since 1952, if not before, maybe you can correct me on that. 

Mr. Speer. Yes, sir; in the Far East it was before 1952. 

Senator Danrex. A requirement? 

Dr. Berry. A requirement. 

Senator Dante. That there is an orientation course of some kind 
being Ns ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanreL. Would you make a note of it to give us the definite 
date of that and just exactly what that.order was? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. If you would furnish the committee with that, we 
would appreciate having it. And also you are going to furnish us, 
if you can, an order from Supreme Commander Hull that he issued 
while he was in charge in the Far East. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. On narcotics. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantev. Did you say that in the Far East you did have an 
organized campaign against narcotics users in the services? 

r. Berry. Very definitely. At least when I came into it from 
sae er definitely; before that I cannot state from personal 
owledge. 

Senator Danrev. Somewhere I have heard you say or I have read 
that one requirement in that program was that all men found to be 
narcotics addicts, were reported by the Army to the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, so that their names would be known when they got out of the 
service. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Is that correct ? 

Senator Werxer. Mr. Chairman, I have only one other question 
with respect to orientation, and I had to suffer through it the same 
as you did, Mr. Chairman. I can believe that some second lieutenant, 
as part of his duty, getting up to speak to a squad, a squadron, what- 
ever it might be, relating the evils of narcotics—I can’t believe that 
would have much more effect than those who would get up and speak 
about the evils of a bottle of beer or lighting a match in the PX. We 
all went through that business. Don’t you think, Doctor, that it 
would be highly effective to have a dramatic presentation of the prob- 
lem, of the proposition that they are ruining their own lives? 
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Dr. Berry. I don’t know. We have discussed that at length in our 
own committee as to the advisability of a film and of the type of film. 
Of course, it is not only the second lieutenant ; the chaplains are in it. 

Senator Wetker. I understand that; the Red Cross is in it, too. 

Dr. Berry. You know, the surgeons and all are in it. 

Senator WetxKer. Everybody else who does not have much to do 
with it—at least that is the way it was when I was in the service. 

Dr. Berry. When you come down to the last analysis of it, it goes 
right to the ee leader and the effect he has on, and the interest he 
has in, hissoldiers. This has been shown with the control of venereal 
disease with some of our quartermasters’ groups in the former wars; 
if the squad leader or the platoon leader himself takes that interest, 
you will have a good platoon and in the last analysis it comes down 
to how much he is willing to work with his platoon, with his company, 
or with his squad. 

Senator Werxer. That’s right. 

Dr. Berry. As you say—— 

Senator Wexxer. I have never been able to understand, Dr. Berry, 
why there is a question in the command as to whether or not certain 
film should be shown to the men—to the men who might suffer as a 
result of this addiction. Certainly, I cannot see any argument about 
showing a film to personnel that they might be killing themselves, that 
they will be no good to themselves, to their country; that they are 
really poisoning themselves to death. What is the argument about 
showing the films? 

Dr. Berry. We have all thought that the films might be overdrawn, 
or overdramatic, and we have all thought also it might tempt some 
who have never tried it to go out and try some. 

Senator Wetxer. I have heard that business with respect to mur- 
der trials, too, that you should not bring up in a sexual slaying—in 
the last case I handled as a special prosecutor, there was a question 
raised by certain of the peo Ye who are always there to assist, you 
know, in times of trouble, oh, you shouldn’t bring out this vicious, 
sadistic slayer because it might encourage others to do the same thing. 
Now in the opinion of the Senator from Idaho, that is fictitious and 
merely a way out, in my book. 

Dr. Berry. Well, that is what we have considered in our meetings, 
in our own group. The others are here and they will certainly tell 
that to you. 

Senator Wetxer. General Maglin is here. 

Dr. Berry. Mr. Page is here in our own interagency Committee 
that we have referred to. 

Senator Danret. When you refer to that you are referring to the 
President’s Interdepartmental Committee on Narcotics? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Are you representing the Department of Defense 
on that Committee? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante. Now the other day we asked the Treasury officials 
in charge of training—Mr. Harney, who is here—as to whether or not 
they had a film used in connection with their training program on 
narcotics, of Treas agents, including narcotic agents. Are you 
acquainted with the film that the Department of Defense is working 
on in connection with training of enforcement personnel in narcotics? 
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Dr. Berry. I have not seen it, sir. I know they are working on it. 

Senator Danret, Is it your idea that that film would be used also in 
the Army with their narcotics enforcement personnel ? 

Dr. Berry. That is what we have asked, fthink, for a view of it; 
we have discussed this very question. So until I have seen it, I could 
not answer very clearly. 

Senator Dantev. Can any of the officials in the room answer the 
question how it happens that the Army would be working up this 
film? Evidently it must be a common project. Mr. Harney? 

Mr. Harney. My first knowledge of this was a discussion I had with 
General Maglin last September in which we—a friendly discussion, 
in which we agreed a film like this would be very valuable, and Gen- 
eral—the question of cost came up. General Maglin was of the opin- 
ion that the Army might be in a position then to produce one, recog- 
nizing the fact that we all needed such a film and we did not have it, 
and the matter is now being actively worked on, as I understand it, 
the material is being put together for the production of this film. I 
Le the thing has gotten to a final script stage yet—this train- 
ing film. 

Senator Dante. General Maglin is the Provost Marshal General? 

Mr. Harney. He is the Provost Marshal General. 

Senator Dante. Then you think the film would be used both by 
the Army enforcement personnel in the Provost Marshal General’s 
command and by the Treasury agents for their training? 

Mr. Harney. That’s right, sir. The film would be produced by 
the Army and would be the possession, the property of the Army and 
we would hope that they would, in connection with their usually fine 
cooperative attitude, make it available to us. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, has any definite rule been 
adopted as to the use of the film? 

Dr. Berry. I have not seen it; no, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you think one should ? 

Dr. Berry. Well, I could not answer that unless we saw it first, 
Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, suppose it were satisfactory, do you 
think it should be used ? 

Dr. Berry. Oh, then, certainly; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. The testimony of the last witness, Mr. Har- 
ney, was to the effect that he and General Maglin came to the conclu- 
sion that such a film would be very advantageous for training pur- 
poses, at least of officers; is that your judgment? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that the judgment of the Secretary of 
Defense for Health and Medical Activities? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do we—do I understand, then, that the adop- 
tion of a definite order with respect to the use of it cannot be expected 
until you see the film? 

Dr. Berry. Well, it isn’t even prepared yet; is it? 

Mr. Harney. It is just at the point where the script is being written, 
as I understand it. 

Senator O’Manonery. That, of course, is irrelevant to.my question. 

Dr. Berry. Yes. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Until you see the film, you don’t know whether 
you are going to issue an order or not? 

" Dr. Berry. Well, I think that would be so; yes, sir. I would like 
to see a thing before I O. K. it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, that is quite intelligent. 

Now my previous questions were nonprovable cases probably be- 
cause I did not make myself clear. Your attitude is against narcotics; 
nobody, of course, can doubt that. You would like to see the use of 
them stopped. But I have been trying to find out what organization 
you have effected to date to prevent the use of narcotics. Now on 

age 5 of your statement, under the heading “Confinement Proce- 
dures,” I find paragraph No. 1: 
A serviceman apprehended for a narcotics violation is tried by court-martial— 


And so on. 

That would indicate that some effort has been made, some procedure 
has been adopted to apprehend military personnel for violations. Now 
what is that organization ? 

Dr. Berry. That is within each military department. Any suspi- 
cious person is picked up, or raids are made, people under suspicion 
are picked up. If we have—— 

Senator O’Manonry. By whom? 

Dr. Berry. The services, sir; the Provost Marshal Department or 
the Medical Department. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is the Provost Marshal Department, from the 
top man down to the least important man in it, under definite instruc- 
tions to be on the lookout for narcotics violations ? 

Dr. Berry. I believe the services are very keenly aware of this. 

Senator O’Manoney. I have no doubt they are, but that is not my 
question. 

Dr. Berry. I know it, sir. If you will let me, may I answer? 

Senator O’Manoney. O. K. 

Dr. Berry. And the minute they receive information, they do pick 
them up either through the Medical Department or Provost Marshal, 
whatever it is called in the Navy or in the Army. 

Senator O’Manonery. You say the minute they receive information. 
What I am trying to find out is whether there is anybody in the Pro- 
vost Marshal’s Department whose duty it is to look for information ? 

Dr. Berry. They have their agents working, looking for that. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are these agents military men? 

Dr. Berry. These are in the military ; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you any idea how many persons are so 
assigned to such duty in Korea? 

Dr. Berry. I can’t tell you now, sir, how many are assigned. 

Senator O’Manoney. Don’t you thing it would be important for 
us to know and for the Department of Defense to know? 

Dr. Berry. I can probably find out, now. That was told to me 
when I was there, as I went about there last fall. I cannot tell you 
of the moment because as I told you, I saw—you were not here, sir— 
the Army has overall responsibility. They have their intelligence 
agents out working among the troops; the Navy is responsible for its 
large bases at Yokosuka, and the Air Force is extremely active at their 
base at Tachikawa. At one time the Air Force established a hospital, 
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but due to the temporary impermanence of it and changes in person- 
nel, that was not satisfactory. 

Senator O’Manonry. I would like very much, if it were possible, 
for the Department of Defense to supply for the committee a state- 
ment of what sort of an organization has been established, the duty of 
which is to look for information with respect to the use of narcotics 
by military personnel, to detect violations of the law, and to appre- 
hend those who are violating the law. In other words, I would like a 
statement going back to the beginning. 

Senator Danret. Excuse me just a moment. Dr. Berry, if you will 
inform us as to where we can get this detailed information, we would 
appreciate it. In the meantime, the committee will probably call Gen- 
eral Maglin. Now he is the Provost Marshal General for the Army. 

Dr. Berry. For the Army. 

Senator Dante. Do you have a separate provost marshal general 
for the Air Force? 

Dr. Berry. The Navy and Air Force have their own. 

Senator Dante... And we will get those officers to give us the same 
information. 

Dr. Berry. Yes. 

Senator Weixer. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dante... Senator Welker? 

Senator We.ixer. I would like to make this observation. I am not 
a bit critical of Dr. Berry or General Maglin or anyone else, but this 
testimony here comes as a shocking revelation to me, a Member of the 
United States Senate. 

It comes to me as shocking for the reason that I never dreamt that 
we had permitted in the armed services this to happen, this to exist. 

I am wondering what the mothers and fathers of young men who 
are about to be drafted or who volunteer are going to think when 
they pick up tomorrow morning’s paper and realize that their son 
might well get out of his service to his country being a worthless 
dope addict. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, whether we hold hearings one day 
or a thousand days, this is one of the most shocking things, because, as 
I say, the mothers and fathers are going to wonder what is going to 
happen to their boy or their daughter. 

We want to cooperate with you, Dr. Berry. We want to cooperate 
with General Maglin. We do not want to be critical. You never get 
any place just being up here showing off by being critical, but I think 
you will admit to me it is going to cause a lot of mothers and fathers 
some concern; is that a fair statement? 

Dr. Berry. I think it causes a lot of concern. 

Senator Wetxer. I do not think they have been notified, Dr. Berry. 
I read the newspapers quite well, I read them as well as the ordinary 
mother and father. I have not read this until today. 

Dr. Berry. It was available; it was available here. 

Senator WeLxer. I mean general circulation. They have not sent 
it ot a little town in Idaho, to Mrs. Jim Jones, who has a son to be 
drafted. 

Dr. Berry. It has not been classified at any time. 

Senator Wetxer. I understand it has not been classified, but in my 
opinion it has been a failure, this has been a failure, on the part of the 
armed services to cope with one of the most serious problems that we 
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will ever have in the armed services; that is my opinion. AsI say, I do 
not want it to be taken as critical. I want to be of some help, some 
service to you, Doctor. 

Senator Danrex. Senator Welker, I certainly agree with much of 
what you have said, and as to the oyerall importance of this problem 
and the seriousness of it. I see here that the total through the first 
quarter of 1954 of those who were apprehended for engaging in the 
narcotics traffic would be, adding the figures together that I read a 
moment ago, 1,613; that is from 1952 through the first quarter of 1954. 

Senator Wetker. That is the number convicted. 

Senator Danret. That is the number of investigations in which 
military personnel have been reported for engaging in narcotic traffic. 
Now, the number of convictions is, of course, less than that. I have 
not totaled the convictions; I will do that in a moment. 

I do think that it would be very important, Dr. Berry, for us to 
have the total number of personnel located in these areas at the time 
in order that we can get some percentage figure there. Would you 
make a note of that? 

Dr. Berry. That has been worked out, and that was written in a 
confidential letter to Senator Wiley at the time which, I think, I can 
furnish you a copy of and, for obvious reasons, it was confidential, 
the total numbers of personnel involved. 

Senator Dante. In other words, the total number of personnel 
stationed in the Far East is a confidential figure? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantzt. I see. 

Dr. Berry. I can give you a copy of that. 

Senator Dantet. You will furnish that information to us on the 
same basis, and we will certainly protect it as long as that is confi- 
dential, it is a figure that should be kept secret. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Do you accept a narcotics addict in the services? 
Suppose the man is drafted, and he is found to be addicted to nar- 
cotics. 

Dr. Berry. No, sir. 

Senator Dantex. You do not accept him? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir; not if they know it; they do not want one. 

Senator Dantzt. In other words, he escapes the draft if he is known 
to be a narcotics addict ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante.. Senator O’Mahoney, do you have any questions? 

Senator O’Manoney. Doctor, would you turn to the chart, the first 
chart in your paper, entitled “Service—Convicted Narcotic Of- 
fenders”? 

I want to be sure that I understand what is meant by this chart. 
There are 6 blocks here with a line of percentages on the left side 
ranging from 10 percent up to 100 percent. This is entitled “Serv- 
50 ecemap 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney (continuing). “Convicted Narcotic Of- 
fenders.” 

Now, the first block is labeled under 2 years, and would appear to 
indicate that about 25 percent of the convicted narcotic offenders were 
in the service less than 2 years; is that right? 
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Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Mauonery. The second block would indicate about 30 
percent were in the service from 2 to 3 years. 

Dr. Berry. 34 percent; that is paragraph 4 on page 4, Senator 
O’Mahoney; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And theri another percentage, a little bit — 

Dr. Berry. 36 percent. 

Senator O’Manoney. 36 percent were in the service over 3 years. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And then the next three blocks indicate the 
time that these convicted narcotic offenders had spent in the Far 
East. The first block says under 1 year. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manuonry. What percentage does that represent? 

Dr. Berry. 35 percent less than 1 year. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, 35 percent of the convicted 
narcotic offenders were in the Far East less than 1 year? 

Dr. Berry. Less than 1 year. 

Senator O’Manoney. Indicating that a very large percentage of 
these offenders acquired the habit Sideed a year had expired of their 
service. 

Dr. Berry. I do not think that was broken down, sir, because 24 
percent, as was brought out, that were arriving in the Far East of 
this entire group, stated that they had been narcotic users before they 
went to the Far East. 

Senator O’Manoney. I see. 

Dr. Berry. I am sure that was never broken down. 

Senator O’Manoney. But here it says time in the Far East. It 
is not to be understood that they became offenders for the first time? 

Dr. Berry. Not necessarily ; no, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I see. 

And then those who were in the Far East under 1 or 2 years, or 
should that be—— 

Dr. Berry. 40 percent. 

Senator O’Manoney. Should that be between 1 and 2? 

Dr. Berry. Between 1 and 2 years it should be. 

Senator O’Manoney. And that is about 40 percent ? 

Dr. Berry. 42 percent. 

Senator O’Manonry. 42 percent. 

Well, these figures indicate how important it is that the armed 
services should have the strongest possible organization to prevent the 
beginning, the very beginning, of addiction as well as to apprehend 
those who are offenders. 

Dr. Barry. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. The most important thing from the point of 
view of the relatives of the soldiers is to prevent addiction in the first 
place. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. For that purpose, I think that education of 
the troops is a very important element. 

Senator Danie.. Dr. Berry, especially does the matter take on more 
significance when we hear the reports that Red China is the principal 
manufacturer. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Danie. And exporter of heroin, and that the officials of 
that country are purposely encouraging the sending of these drugs to 
members of the armed services of our country and of the other free 
nations, and to the people of the free nations to try to demoralize 
them, and also to try to make money for Communist China. 

What is your theory as to the part that Red China is playing in 
this narcotic traffic?) What does your study show / 

Dr. Berry. Well, my study comes mostly through Mr. Anslinger 
there and Mr. Speer. I think they are the ones to give you the factual 
information on that better than I. But it seems only reasonable to 
note that inasmuch as money plays a very great pore here, and that 
the easiest way of obtaining money is through illicit opium traffic, 
that would necessarily follow that would be so. 

Senator Danret. Has there been anything in your own study of this 
situation in the Far East that would confirm Commissioner Ansling- 
er’s opinion as to the part Communist China is playing in this whole 
narcotics traffic ? 

Dr. Berry. That was very, very indefinite, intangible. 

I asked specifically about that, and the most leading fact would be 
the Japanese peddlers and, in turn, they would find some connection 
with Red China. 

Senator Danrev. Let me ask our investigator, Mr. Speer, who 
served over there whether or not he found any evidence of some of 
the narcotics coming into our Armed Forces as having originated in 
Red China ? 

Mr. Speer. We found a great deal of that. 

Dr. Berry. Well, the origin of them, yes; all the dope; all the dope 
that is used in the Far East originates there. 

Mr. Sprrer. We found the evidence not only bearing the marks of 
origin in Red China, but we traced it through smugglers of strategic 
materials to Red China who were dealing in heroin. 

Senator Danret. In your opinion, the origin of the heroin that 
is reaching our troops in the Far East is Communist China? 

Mr. Speer. That is true. In fact, we had sworn statements from 
Communists that they were directed to sell this material to finance 
their own party organization in Japan, and in addition one of the 
top Communist Party members in aan was arrested in possession 
of about a kilogram of heroin which he had been parceling out to his 
subordinates to finance their activities in Japan; and this was traced 
back, in turn, to North Korea and Red China. 

Senator Danret. Dr. Berry, you agree to that, as to the origin of the 
heroin, that is getting to our Armed Forces? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Mr. Counsel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Gasque. One or two, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Berry, the training films that you have, I believe, are the sub- 
ject of controversy as to whether or not they should be shown in this 
country. Is there a controversy over whether they should be shown 
in the Far East? 

Dr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Gasque. It would be, I think, more understandable that there 
would be a controversy as to whether or not they should be shown in 

66661—55——14 
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this country, but soldiers who get to where the supply is more readily 
available, I should think—— 

Dr. Berry. There has been some controversy there. 

Senator Dante... Have you seen these films, Dr. Berry? 

Dr. Berry. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Dantet. The orientation films I am talking about. 

Dr. Berry. No, sir. 

Senator Danrev. Not the training films for enforcement agents. 
Are these films available? 

Dr. Berry. I believe so; I cannot tell you for sure. 

Senator Dantret. Would you assume the responsibility of finding 
out for us just exactly what orders are now in effect as to orientation 
of men who come into the service with respect to narcotics ? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante... Go ahead, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Gasque. The subcommittee, I think, would be very much inter- 
ested in seeing that these films could be made available to it. 

Dr. Berry. Yes. 

Senator Danret. We might desire to view them. 

Mr. Gasque. There is another question now. 

Could you tell us the percentage of GI’s who have been picked up 
for addiction, and the percentage to whom treatment has been suc- 
cessful ? 

Dr. Berry. There are no figures anywhere on that. We cannot 
even answer that in our civilian population. 

Mr. Gasque. It would seem to me that the GI’s would be more 
susceptible to successful treatment than many of the civilians addicted 
in this country. 

Dr. Berry. No, sir. You see, when they are convicted they are re- 
turned to this country; they are discharged from the armed services 
and are then sent usually—I cannot answer the rest of that—how 
often they would be sent to the treatment centers. Can you answer 
that, Doctor? Very few. 

Mr. Gasque. Of what are they convicted, of possession or being a 
drug addict? 

Dr. Berry. Addict or being in possession, either/or. 

Mr. Gasque. Either/or in the armed services? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gasque. I think that is all I have. 

Senator Danrrt. I have totaled the convictions, as reported in your 
letter to Senator Wiley, through 1951 down through August 1953, 
and these figures seem to total 899 convictions, and then you go on 
to say: 

Seventy-nine persons were hospitalized in Army hospitals from January 
through June 1953 as narcotie users. The Air Force hospitalized 28 narcotic 
users from January 1953. The complete records of hospitalizations on narcotic 
users in Army and Air Force hospitals through 1951-52 were not available. 
The Navy hospitalized 8 cases in 1951; 32 cases in 1952; and 30 cases through 
the first 8 months of 1953— 
which seems to be a total of hospitalized cases of 177. 

Would it be possible to trace through the hospital records to see 
just exactly what did happen in the way of a cure or the final disposi- 
tion of these 177 cases, and any others that you have since had recorded 
in our service hospitals? 
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Dr. Berry. That particular group would be almost impossible to 
identify. Their records are all stored away in warehouses in St. 
Louis. I do not know where the Navy keeps theirs, The present 
group who are, we might be able to find out. I could ask them if 
they have any records on it. 

Senator DanreL. You will do that for us? 

Dr. Berry. I can ask that ; yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. See if you have any record on what happened to 
these men who were hospitalized as narcotics users. 

Dr. Berry. It is very simple to stop them from using it while 
they are in a hospital, provided 2 or 3 elementary things are in effect, 
and not having any narcotics available. 

Senator Dante. But suppose they were discharged from the service 
into civilian life? 

Dr. Berry. Then we have no way of following them. It is the 
same thing in civilian life today, that the percentage of followup and 
the ability to follow the user is a very, very difficult problem. It is 
bad enough with the alcoholics. 

Senator Dantet. Do you not agree, Dr. Berry, though, that is 
something that the Congress ought to seriously consider, the possi- 


bility of some kind of legislation that would permit a followup on 
these addicts? 


Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante... Because when these addicts are turned loose, ac- 
cording to the evidence thus far before the committee, you have po- 
tential peddlers, almost certain peddlers, if they are true addicts. 

Dr. Berry. If they are true addicts. 

Senator Danret. The other 899 who we can account for thus far 
who were imprisoned and served their sentence, they would then be 
permitted to go about their own business. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante. But you do think there is one thing that has been 
preserved, and that is the identity of these people through reports to 
the Bureau of Narcotics? 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir; everyone who was sent back home has been 
under good liaison in reporting their names. 

Senator Dantet. What about those who were sent to the hospitals? 

Dr. Berry. I would think—I do not know. 

Senator Dante. You will check on that for us? 

Dr. Berry. But I think they are also reported when they are dis- 


charged from the service because that is on their service record, 
but I do not know. 


Senator Dantrt. I see. 

Any other questions? 

Mr. Gasqus. Dr. Berry, is it your opinion that the percentage of 
military personnel who are addicted to narcotics in the Far East is 
greater than that of the civilian population in this country ? 

Dr. Berry. Well, I explained that before. 

You see, when you deal in those percentages you are dealing in a 
specific age group in the Far East, and then you are dealing with the 
total population of this country, diluted by, let us say, 50 million 
children, and I do not know how many older people over the age of 
50, so your percentages are not at all comparable there; and I do not 
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know any breakdown on the narcotic users in this country in that 
exact comparable age group. Maybe they would be somewhat similar. 

Mr. Gasque. Would it be too much to ask if your interdepartmental 
committee could furnish us with some figures for the record which 
would indicate the percentages of addicts, according to the numbers of 
people involved in the Far East and in this country ¢ 

Senator Danret. Mr. Counsel, I have asked for that, and he said 
that he can furnish that on a confidential basis, due to the fact that 
he might not be able to give us the figures as to how many men were 
in the Far East during this period of time. 

Dr. Berry, I am afraid that this committee, in addition to just 
gouting what information you can get us today, has asked you to 

urnish us so much more that we are going to have to visit with you 
again, and we appreciate your appearance today. 

Do you have anything else you think the committee should know 
about while you are with us today ? 

I believe you had a report. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir; of the Interdepartmental Committee. We 
asked that the New York Academy of Medicine, which has done work 
for the Federal Government before—it did work for President Roose- 
velt with his children’s study, it has done work on maternal mortality, 
and some work on convalescent care for either President Hoover or 
President Roosevelt, just at the time of the change, so I asked our 
committee if they would like to have this committee make a study of 
this, which has just been completed, and of which you will have copies, 
and they telephoned me yesterday that it had been completed, and 
they were sending out a copy of their thoughts on the problem. 

Senator Daniet. I appreciate that. 

Do you have anything else. 

Dr. Berry. No, sir; I do not think I have. 

Senator DanreL. We certainly thank you for coming over today 
and especially appreciate your willingness to get this additional in- 
formation for us, and if you have any other suggestions to make to this 
committee we would appreciate having them. 

I feel certain that when you get the details of what the enforce- 
ment agencies of the services have been doing that the picture there 
will show considerable diligence. 

Dr. Berry. They are fairly diligent and active. 

Senator Danteu. Of course, you are in a different department. 

Dr. Berry. Yes, sir; they are the ones who do the work. 

Senator Dantex. Yes, the enforcement work, at least. 

Dr. Berry. Yes. 

Senator Danrev. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Berry. Thank you, sir. 

(The following was subsequently received and ordered printed 
in the record at this point by the chairman :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
HEALTH AND MEDICAL, 


Washington 25, D. C., June 29, 1955. 
Hon. Prick DANIEL, 


United States Senate. 


DeArR SENATOR DANIEL: I promised to obtain further data for your committee 
about narcotic addiction among our troops in the Far East. I enclose a letter 
from General Ridgway and orders issued by him and General Hull (tabs A 
and B) ; together with an instruction booklet used while they were commanders 
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in the Far East (tab C) ; and a full and complete statement from General Maglin, 
which I believe complements and answers more fully some of the questions you 
asked me (tab D). 

The rates of addiction found among military personnel in the Far Eastern 
Command were slighlty in excess of 2 per 1,000. This figure is strikingly close 
to that found to apply to the total male population of the comparable age group 
(21 to 30) in the United States, without respect to military status. Analysis 
of the addiction figures presented to you by the Bureau of Narcotics shows a 
high concentration of addicts among males of that age group. The same data 
indicates a rate for the entire population of approximately 1 in 3,000. 

I also enclose copies of statements by the Surgeons General of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force under tab E. Tab F is a copy of the consolidated 
narcotic report of the Far East Command covering the dates September 1 
through December 31, 1953, and January 1 through September 30, 1954. Tab G 
is a consolidated narcotic report from the Far East Command covering the 
period October 1 through December 31, 1954, and also January 1 through March 
31, 1955. 

I enclose in a separate envelope to be transmitted by a representative from 
the office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Legislative and Public Af- 
fairs), the figures of aur total military personnel on duty in the Far East as of 
December 31, 1953, December 31, 1954, and March 31, 1955. This is secret. 

I trust this additional information will be of assistance to you in your work, 
which in the opinion of all of us is of such an important nature. 

Sincerely, 


FRANK B. Berry, M. D. 
Tas A 


UNITED STATES ARMY, 
THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
June 10, 1955. 


Memorandum for: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical). 
Subject: Narcotic directives, Far East Command. 


The directive that I had published on the subject of narcotics in the Far East 
Command was circular 38, dated 1951. With the establishment of the Army 
Forces Far East, this document was superseded by Army Forces Far East direc- 
tive, Circular 11, dated February 6, 1953, which in turn was superseded by Far 
East Command Special Instructions No. 2, dated February 6, 1954. I do not 
have available a copy of Circular 38, but I am attaching those directives which 
superseded it as well as one of the several orientation lectures which were and 
are still being presented to all troops entering the Far East Command. 


M. B. Ripeway, 
General, United States Army, Chief of Staff. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY Forces, FAR EAST, 
APO 343, 6 February 1953. 
Cireular Number 11: Effective until 6 February 1954 unless sooner rescinded or 
superseded. 


Narcotics, NERvoOUS STIMULANTS, AND INSTRUMENTS WHICH MAy Be USED IN 
CONNECTION THEREWITH 


1. The Commanding General, United States Army Forces, Far East, acts as 
Executive Agent for the Commander-in-Chief, Far East, and the Commander- 
in-Chief, United Nations Command, in all matters contained in this circular. 

2. No person subject to military law under Article 2 of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice shall, except for household use or the treatment of disease, 
introduce into any area, installation, aircraft, or vessel of this command; use, or 
have on his person or in his possession or custody, at any time or place, without 
proper authority, any compound or derivative of the benzedrine or ephedrine 
group or any related central nervous system stimulant such as may appear under 
the trade names of “Methylpropamin,” “Agotin,” “Zedrin,” “Paten,” ““Neoagotin,” 
“Propamin,” “Hospitan,” “Koipron,” “Herominal,” “Fukuzedrin,” “Philopon,” or 
any other trade names. 

3. No person subject to military law under Article 2 of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice shall, except for household use or the treatment of disease, have 
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on his person or in his possession or custody, at any time or place, without proper 
authority, any instrument or device that may be used to administer or dispense 
habit-forming narcotic drugs or nervous system stimulants referred to in para- 
graph 2, such as, but not limited to, syringes and hypodermic needles, or ampoules 
designed for such drugs. 

4. Wrongful use or possession of habit-forming narcotic drugs or marihuana 
is an offense chargeable under Article 134 of the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice and violations of the provisions of this circular are punishable under Article 
92 of the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

5. Commanders of all echelons of the Far East Command will take necessary 
action to insure that the contents of this circular are given the widest publicity 
and brought to the attention of all personnel under their command. 

6. Supersession. Circular 38, General Headquarters, Far Hast Command, 
1951. (AG 250.1 JA.) 

By command of General Clark: 

W. L. BARRIGER, 
Major General, General Staff, 
Chief of Staff. 
Official : 
C. C. B. WARDEN, 
Colonel, AGC, 
Adjutant General. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
Far East COMMAND, 
APO 500, 6 February 1954. 
Special Instructions Number 2: Effective until 6 February 1956 unless sooner 
rescinded or superseded. 


Narcorics, Nervous System STIMULANTS, AND INSTRUMENTS WHIcH May BE 
‘Usep IN CONNECTION THEREWITH 


1. General: The provisions of this directive shall have the force and effect 
of a general order or regulation for all persons subject to the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, within the Far East Command. 

2. Narcotics: The wrongful use or possession of habit-forming narcotic drugs 
or marijuana is chargeable under Article 134, Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
Use or possession is presumed to be wrongful unless the contrary appears. A 
person’s possession of a drug is innocent when the drug has been duly prescribed 
for him by a physician and the prescription has not been obtained by fraud, or 
when his possession is the result of accident or mistake, or when he possesses 
it in the performance of his duty. 

3. Instruments: No person subject to military law under Article 2 of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice shall, except as authorized by proper authority 
for medicinal purposes, introduce into any area installation, aircraft, or vessel 
of this command; use, or have on his person or in his possession or custody at 
any time or place any instrument or device which may be used to administer or 
dispense habit-forming drugs or nervous system stimulants, such as, but not 
limited to, syringes, hypodermic needles .or ampoules designed for such drugs 
or stimulants. A violation of this paragraph is punishable under Article 92 of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

4. Nervous System Stimulants: No person subject to military law under 
Article 2 of the Uniform Code of Military Justice shall, except as authorized by 
proper authority for medicinal purposes, introduce into any area, installation, 
aircraft, or vessel of this command; use, or have on his person or in his pos- 
session or custody, at any time or place, any compound or derivative of the 
benzedrine or ephedrine group, or any related central nervous system stimulant 
such aS may appear under the trade names of “Methylpropamin,” “Agotin,” 
“Zedrin,” “Paten,” “Neoagotin,” “Propamin,” “Hospitan,” “Koipron,”’ “Herom- 
inal,” “Fukuzedrin,” “Philpon,” or any other trade names. A violation of this 
paragraph is punishable under Article 92 of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. 

5. Dissemination of Directive: Commanders will take necessary action to 
ensure that the contents of this directive are given the widest dissemination and 
brought to the attention of all personnel under their command. 
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6. Supersession: For the Far East Command, this directive supersedes Circu- 
lar 11, Headquarters, United States Army Forces, Far East, 1953, subject: Nar- 
cotics, Nervous Stimulants, and Instruments Which May Be Used In Connection 
Therewith. However, the supersession of the subject circular shall not affect 
any penalty, forfeiture, or liability incurred under such directive, and that 
directive shall be considered as remaining in force for the purpose of the prose- 
cution and enforcement of such penalty, forfeiture, or liability. 

AGJ 250.1 AJ 

By command of General Hill: 

W. K. Harrison, 
Lieutenant General, General Staff, 
Chief of Staff. 

OFFICIAL : 

H. H. Wip, 
Colonel, AGC, 
Adjutant General. 


HEADQUARTERS, 
Untrep States ARMY Forces, Far EAsrt, 
APO 343, 12 August 1954. 
AG 250.2 JA. 
Subject: Use or Possession of Synthetic Drugs. 
To: Commanding General, Eighth Army, APO 301. 
Commanding General, Korean Communications Zone, APO 234. 
Commanding General, XVI Corps, APO 14. 
Commanding General, Provisional Corps, Japan, APO 47. 
Commanding General, Ryukyus Command, APO 331. 
Commanding General, Central Command, APO 500. 
Commanding General, Southwestern Command, APO 9. 
Commanding General, 40th AAA Brigade, APO 713. 
Commanding Officer, Camp Zama, APO 343. 


1. The following-named drugs have been determined, by chemical and medical 
experts, to possess addiction-forming or addiction-sustaining liability similar to 
morphine: 


a-6-dimethylamino-4, 4-diphenyl-3-acetoxyhoptane (alpha-acetlymethadol) 


a-6-dimethylamino-4, 4-diphenyl-3-heptanol (alpha-methadol) 
b-6-dimethylamino-4, 4-dipheny]-3-acetexyheptane (beta-acetylmethadol) 
3-dimethylamino-1, 1-di-(2-thieny])-1-butene 

3-ethylmethylamino-1, 1-di-(2-thieny] ) -1-butene. 

2. Except as authorized by proper authority for medicinal purposes, no person 
subject to military law under Article 2 of the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
shall introduce into any area, installation, aircraft, or vessel of this command, 
or use or have on his person or in his custody or possession, at any time or place, 
any of the drugs enumerated in the preceding paragraph, or the salts thereof, or 
any preparation which contains any such drugs or salts. 

3. The drugs enumerated in paragraph 1, above, are regarded under Japanese 
law as narcotic drugs. Information received indicates that some of these drugs 
are manufactured and sold within Japan under the following trade names: 
“Ohton,” “Asnaret,” “Rarudon-T,” “Kobaton,” “Shikiton,” “Reston,” “Suton,” 
“Ekisamin,” “Monosupan,” “Funaton,” “Takaton,” “Gurapon,” “Recton,” and 
“Hopiton.” 

4. Commanders will take necessary action to insure that this directive is given 
wide dissemination and brought to the attention of all personnel under their 
command. Violations of this directive may be punishable under Article 92 of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. Personnel will also be advised that they may 
be subject to criminal prosecution by Japanese authorities for violations of any 
Japanese laws pertaining to the aforementioned synthetic drugs or preparations 
including such drugs. 

By command of General Hull: 

F. M. Cowman, 
Major, AGC, 
Asst. AG. 
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Tas C 


This document has been downgraded to unclassified. 
H. L. SNAVELY, 
Lt. Col., Inf., 21 October 1954. 


HANDBOOK ON NARCOTICS 


A NOTE TO THE COMMANDER, TROOP LEADER, AND DISCUSSION LEADER 


Increasing concern over the use of narcotics by United States military per- 
sonnel in the Far Hast led to the extensive, recently completed tri-service nar- 
coties survey. This booklet, based on the findings of that survey and other refer- 
ence material, presents a concise, factual account of the current narcotics picture. 

There are two schools of thought among those concerned with methods of 
stamping out the drug menace. Some are of the opinion that providing lectures, 
pamphlets, and other informational material on narcotics to those who have 
never had contact with it only serves to arouse interest. They believe correc- 
tional efforts should be directed toward known or suspected users and addicts, 
rather than giving the subject widespread publicity. The other school holds that 
when a person takes his first “joy pop” he is often abysmally ignorant of the 
possible long-range results of his action, and the facts should therefore be pre- 
sented to the uninitiated before it is too late. 

Since narcotics are more easily obtained in the Far East than in the United 
States, and such a large percentage of the military personnel fall within the 
susceptible age brackets, it is felt that a program based on the latter idea best 
suits the needs of the command. 

The information herein presented is intended to give unit commanders, troop 
leaders, and discussion leaders a realistic understanding of what narcotics do 
to the body, which ones are dangerous, and which not so dangerous. The 
medical findings may dispel popular myths and preconceived ideas and make 
some of the drugs appear quite harmless. For that reason the material is re- 
stricted for use of unit commanders, troop leaders, and discussion leaders only. 
It is assumed that those responsible for the conduct of this indoctrination will 
have the maturity that will enable them to view the narcotics problem in a broad 
light—to see that the inordinate use of any drug, however mild, by its very 
nature adversely affects the normal functioning of the human physical and 
mental makeup. Concentration, by definition, means the exclusion of all factors 
but the immediate one. Concentration on a drug, if not toxic in itself, leads to 
eventual neglect of minimum health precautions, and leaves the used wide open 
to the serious ills that prey on a weak body. 

It is recommended that a certain amount of discretion be exercised in pre- 
paring the subject for troop indoctrination, so as not to arouse undue curiosity 
among the uninitiated. Since those individuals particularly likely to use nar- 
cotics are usually well informed in that field by virtue of their background and 
comprise.a critical audience, particular care should be exercised to avoid presen- 
tation of false or exaggerated material. (A suggested outline for use of the 
commander in conducting periodic narcotic orientations of the men in his unit 
will be found at the end of this pamphlet. ) 


THE DRUG USER—WHO IS HE? 


Breaking down into rough figures statistics compiled by the Provost Marshal, 
AFFE, it is possible to form a composite picture of the average drug user in 
the Far East Command. The chances are 2 to 1 that he is within the 21 to 27 
year age bracket, and the chances are 4 to 1 that he is Negro. When it is real- 
ized that Caucasians outnumber Negroes by about 6 to 1 in the FEC, the provoca- 
tive fact emerges that on a per capita basis the ratio of Negro to Caucasian drug 
users stands at 24 to 1. 

Apprehension statistics; reflect the success and intensity of the law-enforce- 
ment efforts and to some degree indicate the prevalence of narcotics usage among 
FEC personnel. Analysis of these statistics reveals that: 

1. The user can be anyone, even your best buddy; 

2. Negro personnel are particularly susceptible to involvement in narcotics 
violations ; 

3. Ineidence of violations are the highest among troops who have access to 
native population centers; 
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4. Users introduce narcotics to their “friends”; and 

5. Sufficient violations occur to warrant special attention of all commanders 
and troop leaders. 

Violations for which apprehensions were made include use or possession of 
narcotics, as well as possession of narcotic-administering instruments. Despite 
the recent play-up given the subject by newspapers in the States, there has 
been no startling increase in the local narcotic problem—nor has there been a 
sharp decline. 

NARCOTICS—A DESCRIPTION 


Yssentially a narcotic is a drug that dulls the normal functioning of the brain. 
Because of the pain-relieving and sleep-producing qualities, various types of 
narcotics are used legally by licensed M. D.’s, and play an important part in 
modern medicine. What we are concerned with here is their illegal use. The 
most important ones so used in the Orient are heroin, opium, morphine, and 
marihuana. 

Opium is a sleep-producing drug that causes pleasant dreams. It is obtained 
from the juice of the white opium poppy plant, widely grown in China, Korea, 
India, Thailand, Egypt, and Iran. In its raw state it is a dark brown gumlike 
substance with an odor like that of rotten potatoes. After refining, it is usually 
smoked in a pipe. 

Heroin, also called “H” or “horse,” is a sedative derived from opium, the effect 
of which is to bring on a feeling or well-being. It is a fine white powder sold in 
a paper package known as a “deck,” or it may be in tablet or pill form. It is 
one of the most dangerous drugs known, being poisonous and having no medicinal 
use. Unfortunately, it is the most prevalent drug in the Far East Command. 

Morphine, a white crystalline powder, is also an opium derivative. It is sold 
in powder, capsule, or tablet form, and may be taken orally or by hypodermic 
injection. It causes a state of excitement, followed by depression, and then 
sleep. 

Marihuana, variously called “tea,” “hay,” or “Mary,” is made from the dried 
leaves of the hemp Cannabis, grown in warm climate countries. It has the ap- 
pearance to dry tea and is usually smoked in cigarettes known as “reefers” or 
“sticks.” Its effect on the body is to produce elation, slightly drunken behavior, 
and distortions in feelings of time and space. ‘‘T Heads” (marihuana users) like 
to gather for jam sessions or ““‘T parties” where, under its influence, musical notes 
sound better and the tempo is slower. Drug use is common among musicians, 
allowing drummers, for example, to seemingly get in more beats per second. 

Traditionally opium has been the most widely used drug in the Orient, but 
heroin now appears to have gained that odious distinction. By far the greatest 
number of apprehensions of FEC personnel for narcotic violations involve heroin, 
and it is usually between 70 and 96 percent pure. Marihuana is not as great a 
problem here as it is in the States, mainly because heroin is so easily obtainable. 

The barbiturates (sleeping tablets and compounds) are not true narcotics and 
do not pose a problem of any major concern in this command. Neither are the 
nerve stimulants a cause of any great concern. The amount of benzadrine 
derivative used within the command is unknown, hospital admissions because 
of its effects being very rare. However, it should be emphasized that the use of 
barbiturates, except by medical prescription, is prohibited and is a violation of 
FEC narcotic directives. The illegal use of barbiturates leads to the use of true 
narcotics and, therefore, must be avoided. 

Recently a synthetic drug which has the effects of a narcotic has become avail- 
able on the Japanese market and, unfortunately, some FEC personnel have 
succumbed to its use. The chemical is 3-dimethylamino-1, 1-di (2-thienyl) 1-bu- 
tane and its salts. From this compound 14 different Japanese chemical and 
pharmaceutical companies manufacture a drug under their own trade name. 
The drugs are: Ohton, Aamaret, Barudon-T, Kobaton, Shikiton, Reston, Suton, 
Ekisamin, Monosupan, Funaton, Takaton, Gurapon, Neoton, and Hopiton. The 
action of these drugs on the central nervous system closely resembles that of 
morphine. They are classified as habit forming, and will cause withdrawal 
symptoms if the body is deprived of them after prolonged use. The use or 
possession of this synthetic drug is a violation of the FEC narcotic directive and 
is punishable in the same manner as the use or possession of any true narcotic. 


THE MISCONCEPTION 


The many sensational dope stories appearing in newspapers, magazines, and 
other publications tend to give the average person a distorted picture of narcotics. 
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Stories of confirmed addicts committing heinous crimes to get dope, or going 
berserk and killing themselves or others, are often quite true, but they give rise 
to the popular idea that everyone who uses dope is an addict. 

Thousands of persons each year are given shots of morphine and other nar- 
cotics in hospitals to relieve pain, yet they rarely become addicted. Physical 
dependency does sometimes occur in persons suffering from chronic diseases, 
yet it is estimated that only about 1 person in 20 has the necessary psychological 
predisposition to become emotionally dependent on narcotics. It is the anti- 
social, emotionally unstable and emotionally immature individual who is prone 
to become addicted. 

The time required for addiction varies, but usually a person must use a 
narcotic several times a day over a period of at least 2 weeks in order to 
become addicted to it. When an addict is properly dressed, fed, and receives 
his daily drug requirement, he may appear healthy and outwardly normal. 
Because of the expense, the necessary secrecy, and contact with dope sources 
and other addicts, however, it is rarely possible for a person once addicted to 
continue a normal, healthy life. 

An extract from a standard medical text reads: ‘Ill health, crime, degeneracy, 
and a low standard of living are the result not of the pharmacological effects of 
narcotics, but of the sacrifice of money, social position, food and self-respect in 
order to buy the daily dose of drugs.” 


THE ADDICT 


An understanding of the medical terms “dependence” and “tolerance” is a 
prerequisite to an understanding of drug addiction. 

Tolerance is the capacity the body builds up to withstand poisons, such as 
drugs injected into the bloodstream. As the drugs are used over a prolonged 
period, the body increases its tolerance, and the drug user must keep increasing 
his dosage to get the same effect. Dosage increase to such an extent that a 
confirmed addict could stand a shot that would kill a person not used to drugs. 

Dependence describes the physical change that takes place within the body 
when dope is introduced into the bloodstream. The poison of the dope goes 
to work on the central nervous system, through which the brain controls the 
body. The nerves, the brain, the cells become so accustomed to the dope that 
in a short time they are unable to function normally without it. When a person 
reaches this stage he is an addict, and must have dope in his body at all times 
just to feel “normal.” Usually that requires a shot at least every 8 hours, or the 
withdrawal symptoms will begin. It is estimated that the average addict in the 
States spends from $8 to $40 a day for drugs. No matter how much an addict 
would like to “kick the habit” and once again lead a normal life, the paralyzing 
fear of withdrawal makes it impossible for him to stop. 


WITHDRAWAL OR “COLD TURKEY” 


The nightmare known as withdrawal refers to the process that begins when 
the effects of dope wear off, and the addict cannot get another shot to keep 
him “charged up.” Twelve to fourteen hours after the last dosage, if he is 
deprived of his next shot, the first symptoms appear. They are characterized 
by yawning, sneezing, and perspiration. The eyes water and become glassy 
and the individual is extremely restless. He cannot remain still or concentrate 
on anything, and his hearing becomes impaired. He may fall into a short, 
fitful sleep, but soon sleep becomes impossible for him. In 18 to 24 hours the 
symptoms become greatly intensified. His hands tremble and soon begin to 
shake uncontrollably. Peak intensity occurs at about 48 hours, when he is in 
constant movement. There is dilation of the pupils, gooseflesh, twitching of 
the muscles and alternate chills and fever similar to an attack of malaria. 
Severe abdominal cramps begin, accompanied by vomiting, diarrhea, and nausea. 
Death is not uncommon when an addict is deprived of narcotics without medical 
supervision. 

At this point the addict will do anything to get another shot of the drug, 
since he knows that just one shot will ease the pain. Hallucinations are 
common, and he may throw himself about in the room, yelling and screaming. 
The abdominal pains spread to the legs and back, and he may complain of 
cramps “all over.” He may claim to be freezing, while his skin is moist with 
perspiration. The bedsheets sometimes become so heavy he cannot stand to 
have them touch his body, and he may have the illusion of insects crawling over 
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his skin. After 72 hours the symptoms begin to decline slowly and usually dis- 
appear in from 7 to 10 days, but it takes months to restore a patient to fit physical 
and mental condition again. 

An addict, who described in his own words the suffering he went through when 
his dope supply was cut off, said, “I was rolling around on the floor and sobbing. 
It felt like all my bones were breaking. I vomited so hard it doubled me up, 
and the thirst was awful. It got worse and worse until I begged them to kill me.” 

Complete withdrawal of the drug is known as the “cold turkey” cure. It is 
harsh, but there is no easy way for an addict to “kick the habit.” Obviously it 
must be accomplished in a prison cell, or in a closed hospital ward where dope 
is not available, because when the pains become severe the addict will use any 
hope he can get his hands on. Attempts have been made to rehabilitate addicts 
gradually, by giving them synthetic drugs in smaller amounts every day over 
a period of a couple of weeks. This method, however, merely drags the suffering 
out over a longer period. 

Two institutions are maintained by the United States Public Health Service 
where facilities are available for the treatment of drug addicts. One is at Fort 
Worth, Tex.; the other is at Lexington, Ky. An addict my turn himself in for 
cure treatment, which takes 44%4 months, and no charge is made if he is unable 
to pay, but the results of the treatments are discouraging. It is known that 
more than 80 percent of the patients “cured” relapse into the habit a short time 
after release. 

Few individuals turn themselves in voluntarily. Most are apprehended by 
authorities. Fear of the pains of withdrawal is so strong that many addicts 
picked up by police are found to have concealed dope in the lining of their 
clothes or in their hair (known as a “jail plant’’) to insure themselves of a 
supply if they are locked in a cell. 


THE FIRST SHOT 


“Why did you take the first shot?” was the question asked a number of FEC 
personnel arrested on narcotics charges. The answer 4 out of 5 gave was that 
a friend talked them into it. Everyone. aware of the narcotic problem appre- 
ciates the fact that addicts make addicts. It has long been recognized that the 
immediate cause of a person starting on dope is almost always association with 
users or addicts. Some doctors regard narcotic addiction almost as a contagious 
disease. This contagion factor has led to State laws specifying prison sentences 
of 5 years minimum for the second narcotic peddling conviction, and 10 years 
for the third. 

There are two fundamental reasons why addicts make addicts. First of all, 
the “stuff” is expensive. Often the pusher who supplies an addict will give 
him a free supply or sell him his future needs at a cut rate if he rounds up 
another customer. The potential addict may also get his first shot free, or at a 
cut rate, to get him started, but as soon as he is “hooked” the price goes up. 

The other reason stems from the old adage that misery loves company. By the 
time a “junkie” has started taking his “jolts” regularly he has lost all self-respect 
and any sense of moral values he may once have had. Dope is the most important 
thing in his life, but still he craves companionship, and the only way he can 
get it is te drag others down to his level. Questitoning of a large number of 
patients at the USPHS Hospital at Lexington, Ky., showed that almost every 
one of them believed, when he started on dope, that he could stop when he wanted. 
Secondhand information—lack of a fundamental understanding of narcotics— 
that is invariably the case of the dope addict when he takes his first “joy pop.” 


NARCOTICS AND CRIME 


Correlating crime with drug addiction is like trying to determine which came 
first, the chicken or the egg. Some say most addicts arrested for crimes were 
criminals first and were led into dope use because of their associations. Others 
Say most were addicts first, and were led into a life of crime because of the 
constant need for money to buy the drug. Bither way, the end result is the same. 

It is not the effect of the dope itself, as is commonly believed, that makes a 
person commit a crime. As long as an addict has his supply he usually asks for 
little more. It is the high price of illegal narcotics that forees the addict to 
obtain money by any means. 

The types of crimes committed by drug addicts are referred to as “panic 
crimes,” since panic is the only thing that will give an addict the courage to com- 
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mit acrime. The panic comes on at the thought of a possible interruption in his 
dope supply. Assault, robbery, and even murder are committed by addicts to get 
money to buy dope. Fear of the withdrawal symptoms is a powerful driving 
force. 

The crime problem in connection with narcotics is not an immediate one 
in FEC because the cost of dope in the Orient is not high enough to make crime 
necessary. But the individual who becomes addicted here, where dope is cheap 
and plentiful, will one day have to start paying statewide prices, and then 
crime will enter the picture. 


TRAFFIC IN NARCOTICS 


Those who mastermind the international smuggling rings rarely ever use 
narcotics themselves, and they seldom handle it themselves. They work through 
subordinates and merely supply the “pushers.” The pushers (those who retail 
to the addicts) are often addicts who have turned to peddling as a means of 
assuring their own daily supply. 

Illegal dope passes through so many intermediates before reaching the push- 
ers and finally the users that is is difficult to obtain sufficient evidence to prose- 
cute those at the top. The basic motivating factor for this illegal traffic is the 
huge profit that the big operator can realize. This profit is made possible by 
the user’s uncontrollable craving for more drugs, and his willingness to be a 
pusher just to get his personal supply. 

If the source of supply could be cut off there would be no problem to contend 
with on the consumption side, but that is almost impossible. The United States, 
with customs agents at every port of entry, and border patrols at the Canadian 
and Mexican borders, cannot prevent the illegal entry of narcotics into the coun- 
try. In the Orient, where the drugs are locally grown and thousands of fishing 
boats daily ply between innumerable small bays and inlets, the traffic obviously 
cannot be stopped by cutting off the source. 

In Korea, narcotics are produced locally. From Korea, from China via Hong 
Kong, and from the South Seas, narcotics are smuggled into Japan. Thousands 
of grams of drugs are confiscated annually, but the seizures are negligible com- 
pared with the estimated amount of narcotics successfully smuggled into the 
country. 

As the drugs pass from hand to hand until finally reaching the user, they are 
cut, or diluted, each time. Since the sellers are interested in money rather than 
the purity of their product, it is established practice for the buyer to dilute his 
purchase by at least half. He thus has twice as much to sell the next purchaser, 
who dilutes it again to increase his profit, and so on until it reaches the addict. 
A shot of heroin that is 90 percent dilution and only 10 percent pure heroin 
is strong enough for a ‘‘jolt.” 

Milk, sugar, chalk, or any other white powder may be used as the diluting sub- 
stance. The dilution, done with impure materials, under unsanitary conditions, 
and by amateurs, is one of the reasons death following the first injection of 
dope is not an uncommon occurrence. Because all illegal dope is funneled 
through underground sources, the user has no way of knowing the strength 
or purity of the drug he buys. He may mix up a charge, assuming the dope 
is the same strength as the last batch, and introduce it into his body. Then 
when it is too late, he realizes that the stuff was 3 or 4 times as powerful as it 
should have been. Somebody along the line slipped up—but this belated knowl- 
edge does him no good as he passes into a coma from which he never awakens. 
Such deaths occur every day. In a recent 1-year period in Now York City alone, 
77 deaths were reportedly caused by overdosages of narcotics. 


THE SYMPTOMS OF DRUG ADDITION 


A person with no previous contact with narcotics may live next to an addict 
without realizing it. It is important to know what to look for because detection 
is not easy. If an addict is detected and hospitalized early enough, at least 
an attempt can be made to cure him. 

In almost all cases, insomnia, irritability, nervousness, and constipation plague 
the addict. He is constantly drowsy, lacks energy, and is unable to concentrate 
on anything for more than a short period of time. The crude and unsterile in- 
struments which he uses to break the skin or to open up a min often causes 
small pocklike scars and/or small infected sores. 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR 


One of the first signs that may indicate drug addiction is a behavior change. 
An addict’s attitude toward things that previously interested him may become 
indifferent, or may fluctuate between interest and indifference. There is a loss 
of appetite, and he no longer craves food he once enjoyed. The lethargic 
effects of drugs eventually result in neglect of personal appearance. He be- 
comes lax in washing, combing his hair, and shaving, and body odor evidences 
carelessness in changing clothes. Smali marks like pin pricks along the arm 
and leg veins are left by hypodermic needles. A dirty or rusty needle will leave 
permanent little blue tatto-like marks. Contracted or “pinpoint” pupils are 
characteristic of opiate addiction. 

Detection is made difficult because of similarity of some symptoms with other 
sicknesses. Diabetics frequently display the symptoms of drug addiction, and 
the objective signs of alcoholism are also similar. A person who is “high” on 
marihuana is easily mistaken for a drunk, especially if he disguises his breath 
with liquor. Bloodshot eyes are not a sign of drug addiction. 

An addict will carry the “works” somewhere among his possessions. The 
works is the equipment used by an addict to get the dope into his body. A little 
box containing a hypodermic syringe, string tourniquet, bent spoon, and cotton, 
is what the works usually consists of, although a beginner’s outfit may be much 
more makeshift. 

Of course, if it is possible to place the suspect in a position where dope is 
unavailable, the ensuing withdrawal symptoms are a sure sign of drug addiction. 
A striking example of this occurred recently when the streamliner City of San 
Francisco was snowbound for several days in the mountains while en route from 
Chicago. A physician aboard was hastily summoned by the conductor who said 
a passenger was wrecking his compartment in a screaming, violent fit of rage. 
The doctor went to the compartment and found the man crying and shivering 
and smashing everything he could get his hands on. He immediately recog- 
nized the symptoms as drug withdrawal and gave the man a shot of morphine to 
hold him over. The patient was kept locked in his compartment thereafter, 
but escaped before he could be hospitalized. 


THE LAW 


Narcotics laws, imposing stiff penalties for violations, are passed to deter those 
from using drugs who cannot be deterred in any other way. ‘There are military, 
Federal, and State laws applicable to narcotics in the United States, and in the 
Far East, in addition to the military, there are Japanese and Korean laws. 
Under one or more of these laws it is a crime for a person to possess narcotics 
or certain nerve stimulants and needles without medical authority. Narcotics 
violations by military personnel in Japan are triable, under certairm circum- 
stances, by Japanese courts, as well as by military courts-martial. Under pro- 
visions of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, violators may be sentenced to 
5 years’ confinement at hard labor, given a dishonorable discharge, and made to 
forfeit all pay and allowances. 

No attempt should ever be made by unit commanders independently to appre- 
hend or reprimand an individual suspected of being a drug user, or of being 
in any way connected with the drug traffic. It is prudent for investigative pur- 
poses that the individual in question not be aware of the fact that he is suspected. 
All readily available information about the individual should be turned over to 
the provost marshal the moment any logical ground for suspicion is established. 
Unilateral action taken outside the cognizance of the provost marshal greatly 
lessens the chances of apprehending the supplier and other users along with 
the original suspect. 

A PARTING THOUGHT 


It hardly seems possible that legal determent would be necessary if everyone 
were made aware of the fact that there is no known cure for drug addiction. 
With all the advances of modern medicine, there is still no satisfactory and 
permanent cure for the disease that man chooses to introduce voluntarily into 
his own bloodstream. “Just one shot’ usually leads to the second and third 
and eventually to a lifetime of misery, social degradation, and pain. Death is 
the only sure release from the living hell into which an individual commits him- 
self when, for a momentary thrill, he takes “just one shot.” 
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Suggested outline of main points for leaders to emphasize in group discussion. 


I. Excessive use of any illegal drug, no matter how mild, is dangerous 


(a) Constant use weakens body and brings on other diseases. 
(0) Expense costs addict his money, friends, and social position. 


II. A normal person will not resort to drugs 
(a) It is the antisocial, emotionally unstable, and emotionally immature indi- 
vidual who experiments with them and becomes addicted. 


(b) Every confirmed addict thought, when he took his first shot, that he could 
stop when he wanted. 


III. Addiction to narcotics means daily dosages are required just to feel normal 
(a) Body builds up tolerance, requiring larger and larger doses. 


(b) Dependence occurs, and body cannot function normally unless constantly 
supplied with dope. 


IV. Once addicted, fear of withdrawal prevents addict from stopping 


(a) Symptoms begin 12 to 14 hours after last shot. 
(bv) In 48 hours pains become so severe addict may go berserk. 


V. Addicts make addicts 


(a) First shot is usually taken at the urging of a “friend.” 
(b) To get companionship, they drag others down to their level. 


VI. Narcotics lead to crime 


(a) Reverse is also true, and crime leads to use of narcotics. 
(b) Addict must obtain dope at any price, whether it be money or murder. 


VII. Death may follow quickly after an injection 


(a) Impure drugs are diluted many times under unsterile conditions. 
(b) Addict has no sure way of knowing strength of drug he buys. 


VIII. Symptoms of addiction are often difficult to detect 


(a) Reactions vary with drug used. 
(b) Individuals should never attempt to apprehend suspected drug user— 
provost marshal should be notified. 


IX. Laws against illegal narcotics are strict 


(a) It is illegal to possess or use narcotics, nerve stimulants of the benzedrine 
or ephedrine groups or related central nervous system stimulants, or narcotic- 
injection instruments, without medical authority. 

(b) Military courts-martial may punish violators with 5 years’ confinement 
at hard labor, dishonorable discharge, and forfeiture of all pay and allowances. 


Bt There is no satisfactory cure known for drug addiction 


(a) Better than 80 percent of patients cured relapse into habit shortly after 
release from hospital. 
(b) Death is the only sure and lasting relief for an addict. 


Tas D 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE PROvosST MARSHAL GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1955. 
Memorandum for: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical). 
Subject: Narcotics. 


Following your telephonic request to Colonel Hobson for certain information 
pertaining to the control of narcotics in the Far East Command, I obtained a copy 
of the Report of Proceedings of the Subcommittee on Narcotics before which you 
appeared on June 8. After a review of this report we came up with the following 
areas in which it appeared the committee desired more information and have 
provided answers based on material available in this office. 

(a) Question: What films does the Army use for narcotic indoctrination? 
What is its value? 

Answer: The Department of the Army is presently utilizing a film obtained 
from the Encyclopedia Brittanica, entitled “Drug Addiction,’ which has been 
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given the Army designation of MF 20-7980. This film is shown to all military 
personnel aboard ship enroute to the Far East and again during the individual's 
preassignment orientation. The value of this film is controversial. It is the 
opinion of some that it tends to arouse curiosity and might lead to experimenta- 
tion. 

(b) Question: What new film does the Army have in production? 

Answer: This office is monitoring a film “Narcotics Control,” now in the 
writing stage. Estimates are that this film will not be ready for distribution for 
approximately 18 months. The above film is to be used in instruction of military 
police personnel and it is not intended for use as orientation to all troops. This 
film will also be available to any of the other services and civil law-enforcement 
agencies for similar use. 

(c) Question: What is the value of films for indoctrination of all Armed 
Forces personnel? 

Answer: The Army utilizes films for practically every type of instruction. 
Whether or not a film is the proper medium for indoctrination against the usage 
of narcotics is a controversial question. 

(d) Question: What publications govern the suppression of narcotics? 

Answer: The Department of the Army has a positive attitude on the sup 
pression and. prevention of the use of narcotics. The Manual of Courts-martial 
deals generally with this subject making it an offense under article 134 to 
wrongfully use or possess narcotics or marihuana. 

The Far East Command has published a series of directives pertaining to this 
subject. In August of 1951, circular 38 was published at the time General 
Ridgway was commanding and has since been superseded. Special Instructions 
No. 2, Far East Command, outline the present command policy. 

(e) Question: Who is responsible for the prevention of narcotic usage in the 
Far East Command? 

Answer: The responsibility for a narcotic-control program rests at all echelons 
with the commander and he utilizes those staff officers whose area of interest is 
most closely related to the problem. These will normally be the provost marshal, 
surgeon, and chaplain, with overall coordination by the G—1. 

(f) Question: What is the orientation program in the Far East Command? 

Answer: The orientation program was worked out in considerable detail 
and, as it was expanded, it was normal to find a military police officer, a repre- 
sentative from the surgeon’s office, and a representative from the chaplain’s 
office preparing orientation material and presenting it jointly. In at least one 
of the subordinate commands of Army Forces, Far East, it was required that 
an officer in the grade of lieutenant colonel from each of the above services 
participate. It is recognized that the grade of the individual is not necessarily 
material but does demonstrate the importance which commanders have placed 
on this situation. A large amount of orientation material has been written in 
the Far East Command, the most recent in 1954 is entitled “Handbook on Nar- 
cotics.”” This again was directed to unit commanders who utilized it for further 
indoctrination of their personnel. The effectiveness of such an orientation pro- 
gram is dependent on the ability of the people participating. From a provost 
marshal standpoint we recognize that with the specialized training our people 
receive, we have been in a position to assist commanders in the suppression and 
prevention effort. As early as 1951 trained military police criminal investigators 
were formed into orientation teams in the Far East Command and gave special- 
ized instructions to unit commanders and troop leaders. The instruction given 
normally dealt with the identification of various drugs, methods of use, places 
of concealment, characteristics of drug users, and such other bits of information 
as would enable those officers and noncommissioned officers in the identification 
of drug users within their organization. (It is my understanding that a copy 
of the orientation material was forwarded to you by General Ridgway.) 

(7g) Question: How many military police personnel are engaged in the sup- 
pression of narcotics in the Far East Command? 

Answer: Enforcement functions belong to the provost marshal and he utilizes 
all of his military police in this effort. The question of how many are engaged 
in the suppression of narcotics is a rather difficult one to answer. At the present 
time in the Far East Command there are authorized approximately 1,750 mili- 
tary policemen, including 94 military police criminal investigators. They are 
spread throughout Korea, Japan, and Okinawa. Only in a few instances are 
these people assigned full-time duties in narcotics apprehension and suppression. 
We have found by experience that narcotics are related to all the other vices 
and that each of our people trained in enforcement must be alert to enforcement 
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of narcotics regulations in the same manner in which they are alert to the respon- 
sibility for the prevention of other offenses. 

(hk) Question: What is the rate of narcotic apprehensions in the Far East 
Command? 

Answer: The rate of apprehensions in the Far East Command at the present 
time is approximately 2.5 per thousand. This includes not only those individuals 
apprehended for usage but also those in possession of the drugs or instruments 
for administering. General Kreidel’s briefing notes to you break these figures 
down by various categories. 

(i) Question: How many military personnel have been apprehended smuggling 
narcotics into the United States? 

Answer: The above is not a question which this office can answer. The offense 
would be a customs violation and through the Customs Bureau an exact answer 
can be given to the question, 

(j) Question: Is the Bureau of Narcotics provided information on narcotic 
users being released from the Army for return to civilian life? 

Answer: In each case where a man in the Army is apprehended on a nar- 
cotics charge, a copy of the report of investigation is forwarded to the Bureau 
of Narcotics. 

(k) Question: What is the source of narcotics in the Far East Command? 

Answer: The main source of narcotics in the Far Bast Command is from 
Communist China, although some is produced locally in Korea. It is directly 
related to such other vices as prostitution and black market. It has been intro- 
duced into Japan from China for many years. Without question Communist 
China profits from the exportation of narcotics. There is no documented mate- 
rial available to this office which would indicate that Communist China was 
exporting narcotics to other areas in the Far East for any purpose other than 
monetary gain. 

W. H. Macrin, 
Major General, USA, 
The Provost Marshal General. 


Tas EB 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 13, 1955. 
Memorandum for: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical). 
Subject: Narcotic addiction. 


1. The following statistical data are believed pertinent to discussion of the 
Army Medical Service therapeutic and dispositional approach to the problem of 
narcotic addiction: 


ADMISSION FOR Drug ApDpICTION—UNITED STATES ARMY PERSONNEL, TOTAL ARMY 
BY YEAR, 1942-53, AND SELECTED AREAS By YEAR, 1950-53 


(Preliminary data based on sample of individual medical records. ‘Similar data 
for 1954 should be available in October 1955) 


Number per 1,000 mean strength per year 


ae esaieiitee-baaiee=aafinortade rarer aaaeeaa tel admrcoainaet 
wes 1946 | 1947 1048 | 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 


‘Tyler, AvM@iys:.é-- cal: wade wevecnwraekea 0.05 | 0.06 0.04 | 0.06 | 0.11 | 0.23 0.17 


Cac tan 
Total, outside CONUS 
Far East and West Pacific.................. Faas 


- 25 


0.31 
46 
.79 | .42 


It is apparent that the high point of admissions was reached in 1951 and that 
the subsequent decrease has been progressive. This in itself cannot be said 
to show a lessened incidence of, although compatible with, drug use. To some 
extent the decreased rate is due to better psychiatric coverage in confinement 
facilities which results in better screening of excused-from-duty cases. 
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2. Reference is made to a report on drug addiction by Capt. James K. Luce, 
483d Tactical Hospital, APO 75, presented in Symposium of the Neuropsychiatric 
Conference held in the Far East Command, United States Army Hospital, 8167th 
Army Unit, Tokyo, Japan, on May 3 and 4, 1954. This report is concerned with 
a narcotics rehabilitation program carried out at Ashiya Air Force Base in 1953, 
and is in accord with the well-known fact that treatment and rehabilitation of 
the narcotic offender is not attended by marked success. Because of the limited 
therapeutic success, so far intrinsic to the condition, and the fact that the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice and Army Regulations define the narcotic subject 
as a military offender, the Army Medical Service considers drug addiction per se 
as primarily a command, administrative, and legal problem. Therefore, treat- 
ment of drug addicts in Army medical installations is restricted to the therapy 
of withdrawal symptoms, the proper evaluation of the patient with particular 
attention to identifying those psychotic individuals whose symptomatology in- 
cludes the use of narcotics, and the provision of proper medical treatment for 
concomitant disease. 

3. Almost without exception the sources of hospitalized narcotic offenders 
are the military law enforcement authorities. It is our understanding that 
such individuals are reported to the Federal Bureau of Investigation by such 
law enforcement officials (Office of The Provost Marshal General) and that 
fingerprints and other data are made available to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

4. Drug addiction is not a cause for medical discharge by Physical Evaluation 
Board action. They are usually discharged from medical facilities to duty, in- 
cluding stockade, when adequate medical treatment of withdrawal symptoms or 
other existing medical conditions has been accomplished. Usually, a recom- 
mendation is made to the man’s commanding officer that the soldier be sepa- 
rated from the service administratively, if punitive action is not contemplated. 

5. On the basis that it is believed this information is requested in connection 
with proposed legislation which may increase the penalties exacted of the con- 
victed supplier, the following is germane: 

(a) A market for narcotics exists primarily because of sociological factors 
in underprivileged subcultures which make narcotic use acceptable to the mores 
of such groups. 

(b) Where a lucrative market exists for a prohibited item, there will be sup- 
pliers and replacements for those suppliers eliminated by legal process. 

(c) Legislation which would favorably influence the conditions of paragraph 
(a) can be predicted to be useful in diminishing the use of narcotics. 

(d) Legislation affecting penalty to the supplier must be carefully weighed, 
because this area is fraught with the complications so forcibly demonstrated 
during the period of the 18th amendment. 

S. B. Hays, 
Major General, 
The Surgeon General. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 13, 1955. 


Memorandum from: The Surgeon General, United States Navy. 

To: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical). 

Subject : Narecotie addicts. 

Reference: (a) Telephone message from Office of ASSTSECDEF (Health 
and Medical), of June 9, 1955. 


1. In compliance with reference (a), the information requested is respectfully 
submitted. 

2. Question (@) : General treatment given in our hospitals at present time. 

These patients fall roughly into two categories, (1) nonaddicts and (2) addicts. 
The first class are those who have indulged for the first time either due to the 
company they were in at the time of taking the drug or were seeking a thrill. 
They are admitted for record purposes, their pay checked while on the sick list, 
and are usually returned to duty. The Naval Intelligence makes their report 
to the proper authorities and such investigations as are indicated. The actual 
treatment depends upon the drug taken but in general they are admitted to a 
quiet room in a locked ward and kept under observation by a special watch while 
the physical examination and laboratory examination are being made. They 


66661—55 15 
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are usually returned to duty and their course in the service followed. During 
their period of hospitalization a careful study of their personality is made and 
psychotherapy given when indicated. 

The second class, or the so-called addicts, are treated in a similar manner 
except that they are separated from the service upon completion of their treat- 
ment. The period of hospitalization in these cases is much longer than in the 
nonaddicts (intemperate use of drugs) as the need for psychotheraphy of a 
longer period is usually indicated. An occasional case requiring prolonged 
treatment because of an underlying psychosis would be transferred to a Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital or a State institution and discharged from the service. 

3. Question (b): What do we do with an addict when discharged from 
treatment? 

The psychotic addicts are discharged from naval service and transferred to the 
veterans’ hospital as patients or to a State institution, and the others are dis- 
charged by reason of unfitness for service. There is no program for long-term 
treatment of drug addicts within the naval service or mandatory transfer to other 
Federal treatment facilities either prior to or following discharge. 

The regulations in BuMed Instructions 1910.2 provide that those who are dis- 
posed of via medical department shall be brought before a board of medical 
survey and the report submitted to the Navy Department and discharge ef- 
fected administratively rather than by reason of physical disability. An excep- 
tion to this procedure would be made in those cases in which the drug addiction 
represented a manifestation of a mental illness of psychotic proportions rather 
than a character or personality disorder. 

BuPers Manual: Article C—10304 permits discharge of personnel with drug 
addiction by reason of unfitness. Article C—10202 also provides that local police 
authorities will be informed when a member of the naval service is discharged 
under conditions other than honorable. 

4. Question (c) : How do we detect an addict? 

In the naval service all personnel are more or less under constant surveillance 
by officers and enlisted men alike while on duty and on leave and liberty. The 
shore patrol and Naval Intelligence are instructed among other things to be on 
the lookout for those who deal in narcotics. Drug addicts therefore are usually 
detected early usually through one or more of the following procedures and/or 
observations: 

(1) Legal entanglements. 

(2) Drugs in their possession—or syringes. 

(3) Current intoxicating effect. 

(4) Withdrawal symptoms (anxiety, sweating, tremors, nausea and vomiting, 
diarrhea, constipation, convulsions, etc.) appearing on the station, aboard ship, 
or in a hospital or brig. 

(5) Physical signs of multiple needle puncture marks or scarred veins. 

(6) Frequent appearance at captain’s mast and at sick call. 

(7) Narcotic inventories (periodic and surprise). 

5. Question (d): Any additional information you think might be helpful. 

The following enclosures are submitted as additional information: 

(1) Certain Facts about Habit-Forming Drugs. 

(2) Drug Addiction Care by Public Health Service. 

(3) Admissions at United States Naval Hospital, Yokosuka, Japan, for 
Suspected Use of Heroin and Philopon, January 1, 1953—August 1, 1953. 

(4) Letter to Judge Advocate General dated November 17, 1954. Narcotic 
trafficking, Treasury Department request for information on. 

(5) Memo dated February 25, 1955: Drug addiction among Navy and 
Marine Corps personnel—code 24 to code 1. 

(6) Letter to Chief of Naval Personnel from Chief, BUMED M4/Drugs 
dated February 15, 1955. 

(7) Memo dated June 10, 1955, from Captain Nardini to Captain Ball. 


B. W. Hogan. 
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Certain facts about habit-forming drugs 


Name of drug Usual form Manner of use | Effects 


. Barbiturates (Goof | Pink capsules; brown cap- | Orally. eo Make patient sleepy. May 
Balls, Sleeping sules; blue capsules; white excite some. In general 
Tablets). tablets. much like alcohol save no 

breath odor. 

2. Bromides. ----- Brown powder; white | Orally (tastes salty | Heavy sedation. Acute poi- 
powder; colorless solu- and bitter). soning may cause actual 
tions. stupor. Chronic use may 

give skin rash. 

3. Belladonna-atro- | Green liquid; small white | Orally__- Red dry face, dry mouth, 
pine. tablets, fast strong pulse. Dilates 

pupils of eyes. 

. Hiropon (agatine) Small glass cylindrical or | Hypodermic | Euphoria, stimulated, over- 
egg-shaped vial or ampule active, grandiose, excited 
with clear liquid. | May show severe anxiety. 

5. Marihuana. ._.|. Shredded or crumbled | Smoked in cigs- Hyperactive, preoccupied, in 
greenish brown leaves, rettes. a semidaze, floating, may 
musty semipungent odor. become explosively _irri- 

table. 

. Cocaine White powder, becomes | Snuffing; rubbing | Talkativeness; excitement: 
greasy-feeling when on gums; hypo- wakefulness; local anes- 
rubbed between fingers. dermic. thesia; fast deep breathing; 

dilated pupils; dry throat 
Morphine.__-____- Syrettes; tiny white tablets; | Predominantly by | Dullness; dreamy carefree 
white powder. hypodermic; occa- state; irresponsible; garru 
sionally orally. lous or stuporous; pin- 
point pupils; weight loss 
usually marked. 

. Heroin White crystals or powder; | Smoke in cigarettes; | Similar to morphine. 
“‘brown-sugar’ powder. hypo (eye dropper 
Common term amone and needle). 
users ‘“‘shit.” Japanese 
term ‘A-hen.’”’ Uusual 
form—triangular package 
(paner), white, size of a 
quarter or half dollar. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 14, 1955. 
Memorandum for Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical). 
Subject: Treatment and disposition of narcotic addicts in the Air Force. 


1. In reply to your request for information concerning the treatment and dis- 
position of narcotic addicts in the Air Force, the following is submitted: 

(a) Treatment of addicts in hospitals at the present time: At the present 
time, Air Force Medical Service does not offer any definitive treatment for the 
cure of narcotic addiction. Treatment of narcotic addicts is directed towards 
relief of acute phases of withdrawal in order to prevent serious physical compli- 
cations and, in addition, an effort is made to rule out the possibility of an addict 
using narcotics as a manifestation of a psychosis. Experience has shown both 
in civilian and military psychiatry that therapeutic attempts beyond this are 
not worthwhile. Very few addicts are successfully rehabilitated unless very 
long term treatment is utilized. 

(b) Disposition following discharge from hospitals: In most cases the addicts 
are referred to their organization for administrative separation from the service, 
usually under the provisions of AFR 39-17. Rarely, they are retained if there 
seems to be some hope that they will abstain, and they possess skills of a 
special value to the Air Force. 

(ec) Detection of addicts: The majority of narcotic addicts are referred to the 
Medical Service by various agencies of the Air Provost Marshal. Detection of 
addicts is not specifically the problem of the Medical Service. The Air police 
officers and others concerned in the detection of addicts usually must depend 
upon direct observation and rarely detect an addict unless he causes a dis- 
turbance which calls attention to his activities. The Medical Service has been 
able to assist in some areas by providing analyses of urine to detect the presence 
of opium or opium derivatives. 

(d@) Additional information: In late 1953 and early 1954 a narcotic rehabili- 
tation unit was established at Ashiya Air Force Base in Japan, and operated 
for a short time. However, the success of this unit was no greater than had 
been previously experienced in various civilian attempts to treat the condition. 
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Elimination of drug traffic, and use of sterner measures to deal with violators 
of narcotic controls will be more successful in eradicating the problem than 
medical attempts to cure addiction. 
Dan C. OGLE, 
Major General, USAF (MC), 
Surgeon General. 


Tas F 


CONSOLIDATED Narcotics Report, SEPTEMBER 1, 1953, THrouGH DEcEeMBER 31, 
1953 


A. LAW ENFORCEMENT 


1. Cases: (Includes the total number of cases in which investigation resulted 
in referral to trial by courts-martial, hospitalization, or evacuation from the 
theater.) Figures are based on individuals investigated and do not reflect 
multiple offenses by one individual. Although not technically “offenders’’ per- 
sons voluntarily turning themselves in as narcotics users are shown in this 
section. 

Air 
Force | 


Navy, 


Army Marine 


(a) Service: 
4 

6 
85 
13 





404 


260 


0 
0 








109 
: 231 
26 and over . 64 
Age unknown < 0 





404 





89 | : 
290 40 

25 8 
0 6 | 








404 q 67 


2. Offenses: (Reflects total offenses, whether or not more than one offense is 
attibutable to one individual.) 





(a) Possessi 


on of narcotic(s) 


) Opium (or its alkaloids not shown below) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


( 

(5) Possessi 
(1) 
(2) 


(c) Use of narcotics or nerve stimulants 


ae 3 

Morphine: Included in (1) above if any 

Cocaine 

ES eee 
Other (specifiy by type) 


) Marihuana 


on of nerve stimulants (by type) 
Benzedrine, etc 
Philipon 


(d) Possession of instruments 


1 Air Force reported marihuna as a nerve stimulant. 





Army 


120 
95 


33 — me RD 
Cowwunooooo 


Navy, 
Marine 


cooasrou 


m O 
SQaorrKeNO 


Air 
Force 


43 
24 


_ 


woSpmoanwoo 


Total 


178 
96 
31 
21 

0 

0 

3 
27 
19 
14 
4 

404 
97 





1Sl Smads 


50 
50 
0 
0 
00 


aS 
Aamo 
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3. Disposition: (Action taken by law enforcement or investigative agencies 


in cases enumerated in section Al above.) 





Referred to trial by courts-martial_- 

Referred to actions by administrative board. 
Evacuated to continental United States 
Investigation continuing -- 


Unknown (returned to parent service).....--------.-------- 


Navy, | Air 
Marine Force 





B. LEGAL ACTION 


1. Action taken: (For this reporting period only—these figures are not based 
on nor directly related to offenders reflected in section A of this report: 





Navy, Air 


Marine | Force Total 


(a) Number of individuals convicted by general and special 


courts-martial for all offenses during reporting period: 


(1) General courts-martial 
(2) Special courts-martial- ---__-- 
(6) Number convicted for narcotics offenses: 
(1) General courts-martial 
(2) Special courts-martial_-__.-...--- 
(c) Number convicted for larceny (for comparison). 
(1) General courts-martial 


(2) Special courts-martial_.............--..-.---.-.--- 


yy 
(13) 
(8) 





*Combined 
2. Results: (Narcotics cases only.) 


(a) Dishonorable discharge 

(6) Bad conduct discharge 

(c) Confinement without discharge _- 
(d) Other 


y | 
Nav ys | Air eat. 
Marine Force Total 





3. Narcotics offenses for which convicted: 


(a) Use of narcotics 

(6) Use of nerve stimulants 

(c) Possession of narcoties__.__- tl 
(d) Possession of nerve stimulants.____-______- 
(e) Possession of instruments_-__--.-.._.--. 





(Multiple offenses will be shown.) 


| 
| Navy, Air | 


' 
Army | : | Tots 
shen Marine | Force | Cotal 
| } 





0 | 13 | 18 

0 0 2 R 
151 | j 14 
22 0 

20 9 - 


- 
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C. MEDICAL EVALUATION 





Marine 





1. Number of individuals found through medical or laboratory | 
evaluation to have used narcotics or stimulants_------ 

(a) Experimenters (defined as persons who used a drug 
for the first time to see what the effects would be) . 

(b) Users (defined as persons who have experimented | 
with, derived pleasure from, and continue to use 
drugs from time to time) 

(c) Addicts (defined as persons who have become so 
enslaved by the use of drugs that they must have 
it)_ 

2. Number hospitaliz zed during the reporting period for nar- 
cotics use ‘ 

3. Number of deaths resulting from narcotics use 

4. Psychiatric evaluation (or evaluation by other competent 
authorities at central collecting points for post-trial con- 
finement or evacuation from the theater): 

(a) ‘Total number individuals evaluated during period -__- 

(6) Number admitting use prior to entering Federal 
serv ice. ‘ 

(c) Number admitting use in service prior ‘to FEC duty. 

(d) Number introduced to use in FEC 

(e) (1) By fellow servicemen (or women)------------- ; 

(2) By indigenous persons_ - 














1 Unknown. 


D. See consolidated summary in part 3D of January 1, 1954, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1954, consolidated narcotics report. 


Tas G 
HEAQUARTERS, 
Far East COMMAND, 
APO 500, February 16, 1955. 
AGJ 250.1 PIJ. 
Subject: Consolidated Narcotics Information Report (RCS FEC-PIJ-1) AGJ 
250.1 PIJ (15 Feb 55). 
To: Commanding General, United States Army Forces, Far East and Eighth 
United States Army, APO 3438. 
Commander Naval Forces, c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 
Commander Far East Air Forces, APO 925. 


1. Reference: Letter, this headquarters, file AGJ 250.1 PIJ, dated November 5, 
1954, subject: Establishment of Uniform Narcotics Information Controls, RCS 
FEC-PIJ-1. 

2. Quarterly reports for the period October 1, 1954, through December 31, 
1954, have been received and consolidated. Four copies of the consolidated re- 
port are inclosed. 

3. No attempt has been made to evaluate this report in comparison with the 
two onetime reports previously received and consolidated. Any comparison for 
the purpose of establishing trends will be based on consideration of this and 
future regular quarterly reports. 

4. Paragraph Ala of the inclosed report indicates the probability of duplica- 
tion arising from the fact that an individual may be reported by both the appre- 
hending service and the parent service where those services are different in a 
single case. At this time it is not believed that the detailed cross-servicing of 
records necessary to eliminate this duplication would prove of sufficient value 
to be justified. Therefore, the existence of this duplication is being noted in 
the report form and its existence will be emphasized by this headquarters at 
any time the information contained in the report is made available to personnel 
outside of the military establishment. 

By command of General Hull: 


EUGENE L. ANDERSON, 


1st Lt., AGC, Asst. AG 
Memo for record: 


1. By: Dep PIO/15 Feb 55/RRB: bh/265—2258. 

2. Reference: Para 1. 

3. History: Consolidation of first regular quarterly Narcotics Information 
Reports (RCS FEC—PIJ-1) received from major component commands, cover- 
ing period 30 Sep 54 through 31 Dec 54. 





no - 


vib 
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4. Purpose: To provide consolidated report to component commands for infor- 
mation. 
5. Coordination and/or concurrence: None necessary. 
6. Approved: J1, initials CFC, 12 Feb 55. 
15 Feb 55. 
Ropcer R. BANKSON. 


CONSOLIDATED Narcotics Report, Octoser 1, 1954, THrouGH DeEcEMBER 31, 1954 
A. LAW ENFORCEMENT 


1. Cases: The following figures include the total number of cases which in- 
vestigation resulted in referral to trial by courts-martial, hospitalization, or 
evacuation from the theater. Figures are based on individuals investigated 
and do not reflect multiple offenses by one individual. Although not technically 
“offenders” persons voluntarily turning themselves in as narcotics users are 
shown in this section. It is emphasized that a certain amount of duplication 
exists in the information reported in the subparagraphs of this paragraph. 
This duplication results from the fact that a single case may be reported both 
by the apprehending service and the individual’s parent service where those two 
services are different. 


Navy, Air 


Army | Marine | Force | 


Total 


; 
| 
| 





- 
(a) Service: 


Marine Corps 
Air Force 
RS th ES ck ohedcucapheneee 


(6) Geographical area: 


MII sinc iclnces sn aneatieinedaaat cn 
Unknown 


Total 
(d) Race: 
Caucasian 
i i kth hoe sis ade dl ta itil tas : 
Unknown 


Ek iad acs caeiehk sede hoowetesccnsaxeenes * 
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2. Offenses (reflects offenses, whether or not more than 1 offense is attrib- 


utable to 1 individual) : 


Navy, Air 
Marine | Force 


(a) Possession of narcotie(s), total | “ 7 


— 
—_ 


| 


So 
S | 


(1) Opium (or its alkaloids not listed below) 
(2) Heroin 
(3) Morphine 
(4) 
(5) Synthetic narcotics 
(a) Ohton 
(6) Other (specify by type) marihuana 
(7) Unknown 


_ 
— 


Koocooonwnw 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j 
' 
} 


(b) Possession of nerve stimulants (by type) 
(1) Philipon 
(2) Hilipon- 
(3) Benzadrine-_- 
(4) Meta-Amphine 
(5) Unknown _-_. 
(c) Use of narcotics or nerve stimulants 
(d) Possession of instruments 


enllocooocow 


COM Me]! OM ROOM 


“ 








ucornrcoeoc- 
-—e NOOO 


wm 
> 
— 


52 








3. Disposition (action taken by law enforcement or investigative agencies in 
eases enumerated in section Al above) : 


Navy, 
Marine | 





Referred to trial by courts-martial 

Referred for action by administrative board___...........-.--- 
Evacuated to CONUS 

Investigation continuing 

Unknown (returned to parent service) 

Death (narcotic overdose) 

No action 


OF DOIN Oo 


8 
0 
1 
6 
1 
0 
0 
6 


1 


w 
© 
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B. LEGAL ACTION 


} 


Sas ee eee eee 

1. Action taken (for the reporting period—only these figures | 
are not based on nor directly related to offenders reflected 
in sec. A of this report): 

(a) Number of individuals convicted by general and 
special courts-martial for all offenses during report- | 
ing period: 

(1) General courts-martial_-..................-.- . 
(2) Special courts-martial 


(6) Number convicted for narcotics offenses: 
(1) General courts-martial 
(2) Special courts-martial 


(c) Number convicted for larceny (for comparison): 
(1) General courts-martial 
(2) Special courts-martial 


2. Results (narcotics cases only): 
Oe ee re 
(6) Bad-conduct discharge ; 
(c) Confinement without discharge 
(d) Other 


Total 


3. Narcotics offenses for which convicted (multiple offenses will | 
be shown): 
(a) Use of nareotics 
(5) Use of nerve stimulants 
(c) Possession of narcotics 
(d) Possession of nerve stimulants 
(e) Possession of instruments__..__- 


Army 


Navy, 


| Marine | 


} 

















Marine 


Air 
Force 





Number of individuals found through medical or laboratory 
evaluation to have used narcotics or stimulants_-_--_--__.__- 
(a) Experimenters (defined as persons who used a drug 
for the first time to see what the effects would be) _- 
(5) Users (defined as persons who have experimented 
with, derived pleasure from, and continue to use 

drugs from time to time) 
(c) Addicts (defined as persons who have become so 
enslaved by the use of the drugs that they must 


iP I eis cant a beet becheaoannd 
2. Number hospitalized during the reporting period for nar- 
coties use -_---- 
3. Number of deaths resulting from narcotics use 
4. Psychiatric evaluation (or evaluation by other competent 
authorities at central collecting points for posttrial con- 
finement or evacuation from the theater): 
(a) Total number of individuals evaluated during period_ 
(6) Number admitting use prior to entering Federal 





(ec) Number admitting use in service prior to FEC duty-- 

(d) Number introduced to use in FEC 

(e) (1) By fellow servicemen (or women). .--...-....----.| 
(2) By indigenous persons. .................-.-..---. 


1 Breakdown shown. 
3 Statistics from stockade, nonmedical. 
3 Not required in original format. 


4 
0 


51 | 


19 


32 | 
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D. Factors which may have affected increase or decrease in figures for all 
or any part of this reporting period: 
1. Furnished by United States Army Forces, Far East, Eighth Army: 
(a) Southwest Command renewed educational emphasis in October 
with a new leader's antinarcotic lecture, complete with visual aids, 
which was distributed to regional camps for orientation of troop leaders. 
(b) Overall troop strength was reduced. 
(c) Flow of R. and R. personnel was reduced. 
(d) Japanese police conducted profitable narcotics raids. At Beppu, 
40,000 ampules of ohton were seized. At Miye 173 packages of synthetic 
narcotics were seized. A report from the Japanese Government cover- 


ing the third quarter of 1954 lists 130 important seizures and 46 others 
of lesser importance. 


(e) It has come to the attention of the AFFE/8A surgeon that de- 
fendants in courts-martial involving use of narcotics have accounted for 
positive findings of opium alkaloids in their urine by stating that they 
had taken medicines such as diarrhea mixtures and cough mixtures 
prior to laboratory analysis of the urine. Measures are being instituted 
to instruct dispensaries and hospitals not to issue these medicines in 
quantities larger than 60 cubic centimeters (2 ounces). 

2. Naval Forces Far East: No narrative summary. 
3. Far East Air Forces: No narrative summary. 

Senator Dantet. Our next witness is Dr. G. Halsey Hunt, Asso- 
ciate Chief, Bureau of State Services, and Chairman of the Public 
Health Services’ Committee on Narcotics. 

Dr. Hunt, I believe you have a prepared statement. 

Will you first, Doctor, throw aside all modesty and give us a little 
background on your training and experience? 


STATEMENT OF DR. G. HALSEY HUNT, ASSISTANT SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES, 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
DR. KENNETH CHAPMAN, CHIEF, NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF HOSPITALS, U. S. P. H. S, FORMERLY MEDICAL 
OFFICER IN CHARGE, U. S. P. H. S. HOSPITAL, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Dr. Hunt. I have been, Mr. Chairman, an officer of the Public 
Health Service for 19 years. 

Before that I was in private practice in New Jersey, and before 
that I had my training at the Presbyterian Hospital in the city of 
New York. 

During the past 6 years I have had responsibility for more or less 
direct supervision of the two hospitals at Lexington and Fort Worth 
where addicts are treated. 

Senator Dantet. Those are the only Federal hospitals for the treat- 
ment of narcotics addicts? 

Dr. Hunt. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Danre.. At Lexington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex. ? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. How long have you been in a supervisory capacity 
over those hospitals? 

Dr. Hunt. Since July 1, 1949. 

During the past 3 years or so I have been chairman of a committee 
within the Public Health Service, that represents the various parts 
of the Service, to work with the operating bureaus of the Service and 
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to develop perp ores Public Health Service policies on narcotic ad- 
diction for the approval of the Surgeon General. 

My own training was not that of a psychiatrist, and what compe- 
tence I have in this field is due to the work that I have done in the last 
6 years in this administrative capacity. 

Senator DanreL. Are you on the President’s Interdepartmental 
Committee on Narcotics? 

Dr. Hunt. No, sir; Dr. Chester Keefer is the repreesntative of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. He is the Secre- 
tary’s Special Assistant for Health and Medical Affairs. 

Dr. Scheele, the Surgeon General, is his alternate on the Interde- 
partmental Committee and, in fact, attends most, if not all, of the 
meetings. 

I have attended one meeting with the Surgeon General, but I am not 
a member of the committee. 

Senator Danie. You may proceed. 

Dr. Hunr. Thank you, sir. 

The Public Health Service has been concerned with the problem of 
narcotic drugs and narcotic drug addiction for over 30 years. In the 
1920’s, Public Health Service physicians studied the prevalence, psy- 
chology, and physiology of addiction. These studies were instru- 
mental in the establishment of Federal hospitals for the treatment of 
narcotic drug addicts (Federal ns and probationers, and volun- 
tary patients) at Lexington and Fort Worth. 

The work of the Public Health Service at the present time in the 
tield of narcotic drug addiction may be divided into three parts; first, 
the care of hospitalized addicts; second, the conduct and support of re- 
search ; and third, assistance to States and local communities. 

With respect to hospital care, a few statistics on the operation of 
the hospitals at Lexington and Fort Worth may be of interest to the 
committee. 

The Lexington hospital, with an operating capacity of 1,340 beds, 
had an average daily patient load of 1,175 in fiscal year 1954, 1,065 
addicts nd 110 patients with other types of mental illness. 

Senator Dante. How do those other patients gain admission to the 
hospital? Isn’t this a special hospital for narcotics addicts ? 

Dr. Hunt. It was established asa so-called narcotic farm primarily 
for narcotic addicts. 

As time has gone on, a certain number of patients with other types 
of mental illness have been hospitalized there. The treatment of drug 
addiction is primarily psychiatric, and the hospital is therefore a 
psychiatric hospital. 

There are other beneficiaries of the Public Health Service who de- 
velop other types of mental illness. At Lexington we have mer- 
chant seamen, for example, with various types of mental illness 
requiring hospitalization, as well as members of the Coast Guard, and 
a few other patient groups. 

Those are patients who are eligible under other provisions of the 
law for care by the Public Health Service. 

Senator Dantet. Do we have a provision of the law specifically 
naming Lexington as one of.the hospitals to which these other mental 
patients may be sent? 
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Dr. Hunt. No, sir. There is no mention of any specific hospital 
in the Public Health Service Act at all. The law provides that the 
treatment of narcotic addicts shall be provided at hospitals of the 
Service especially equipped for the accomodation of such patients, 
and the same thing is true in the care of other types of illness. 

Senator Dantex. In determining whether or not to send mental 
patients to the Lexington hospital, do you take into consideration the 
availability of beds or do you give first preference there to narcotics 
addicts? 

Dr. Hunt. We give first preference to narcotic addicts who are 
Federal prisoners. That priority is specifically provided for in the 
Public Health Service Act. 

Second priority is given to Federal probationers—those who have 
been convicted of narcotic offenses and who are placed on probation 
by the judge. 

Senator Danrex. Let me see if I follow you correctly. These Fed- 
eral prisoners, after being convicted of some other offense and sen- 
tenced to prison, if they are found to be narcotic addicts, they would 
be sent to the hospital ? 

Dr. Hunt. The sentencing judge may recommend that they be sent 
directly to Lexington or Fort Worth. 

Senator Dantet. I see. 

Dr. Hunt. If they are found to be addicts. Of course, their offense 
may or may not be related to drug addiction. 

Senator Danrex. Yes. 

Dr. Hunt. It usually is, but that is not necessarily so. 

Senator Danrev. You were about to go on and state what other 
order of preference you have. 

Dr. Hunt. From that point on there is no absolute order of prefer- 
ence. We have to take care of a certain number of patients with 
mental illness other than drug addiction. 

The law then provides that, if facilities are available, persons apply- 
ing voluntarily for treatment may be accepted. Under this provision 
of the law, that voluntary addict patients are, in a sense, the ones with 
the lowest priority. 

The care of voluntary addict patients is permissive. Care of these 
patients was originally thought of as a stopgap procedure until the 
States could develop their own treatment facilities. 

Actually, it has become a much larger portion of our activity than 
was contemplated 20 years ago when the law was being written. 

Senator Danrev. All right, sir. 

Dr. Hunt. Of the average patient load of 1,065 addicts, 638 were 
Federal prisoners, 27 were Federal probationers, and 400 were volun- 
tary patients. During that year, 3,475 addicts were admitted to the 
hospital, 538 prisoners, 72 probationers, and 2,865 voluntary patients. 

Similar figures for the Fort Worth hospital for fiscal year 1954 are: 

Operating capacity, 1,000. 

Average daily patient load, 815. 

Average number of addicts, 297. 

Average number of other mental patients, 518. 
Average number of Federal prisoners, 222. 
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Average number of Federal probationers, 2. 

Average number of voluntary patients, 73. 

Total number of addicts admitted, 707. 

Number of prisoners admitted, 180. 

Number of probationers admitted, 5. 

Number of voluntary patients admitted, 522. 

There is at present a waiting list of over 500 applicants for admis- 
sion as voluntary patients to one hospital or the other. 

Senator Danreu. Does this mean narcotics patients? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante. You are speaking only of narcotics patients ? 

Dr. Hunt. That sentence is entirely related to narcotic addict 
patients; yes, sir. 

Senator Dante.. A waiting list of over 500? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Research is being carried out in several aspects of the problem. The 
physicians on the staff of the hospitals at Lexington and Fort Worth 
are constantly studying the clinical aspects of the problems presented 
by the patients at the hospital. The National Institute of Mental 
Health of the Public Health Service operates a research unit at the 
Lexington hospital which studies the physiology and psychology of 
drug addicts and drug addiction. Additional research into the phar- 
macology of addicting drugs is being done at the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda. 

The National Institute of Mental Health has made research grants 
to university groups in Chicago and New York, for studies in the 
sociological, psychological, and other factors relating to the cause, 
spread and prevention of narcotic drug addiction. 

Senator Danret. Can you furnish us or do you later in your state- 
ment have the names of these university groups to which the funds 
have been—research grants—have been made’ Do you have a list 
there? Would you like to put it in the record at this point ? 

Dr. Hunr. I can either read it or supply it later, whichever you 
prefer. 

Senator Dantet. If you would supply that list later we will place it 
in the record at this point. 

Dr. Hunt. Thank you, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


National Institute of Mental Health grants to various universities for studies in 
drug addiction 


Name of institution Date Amount 


. Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Il ; 1951-53_._-. $53, 000 
S20 CO ON OE ae Dl OC eee ee Se 4, 800 
3. Columbia University, New York City_-.-.--.--------..----- Raat 1952. 3, 200 
. New York University, New York City -_- sk Seeded 1952-57 _- 224, 138 
. University of Michigan , Sanididllicligpctenica 1951-55 _- 16, 579 
. University of Oklahoma__ ha ha codes wth icansace dil BOEOe “B, 264 
. University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y-..-.---.---------------- ---| 1953-58 _- 110, 000 


Dr. Hunt. Since drug addiction is often related to other types of 
delinquent behavior, the studies made at these universities may offer 
us further insight into the problem of delinquency in general. As a 
result of these various researches we can say that there is no typical 
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pattern of drug addiction. It is a complex problem that involves not 
only the physical effects or pharmacologic actions of drugs, but, more 
important, is related to the fundamental psychologic makeup and 
interpersonal relations of the addicts. 

We believe that the treatment of drug addiction is primarily a mat- 
ter for local communities. Hospitalization is a necessary part of 
treatment, but readjustment of a patient to his environment of work- 
ing and living is possibly even more important. Recently, recogniz- 
ing the growing interest of the States in utilizing the experience and. 
knowledge of the Public Health Service as they attack these problems, 
the Surgeon General has assigned a medical officer, a psychiatrist with 
many years of experience in this field, to coordinate our efforts in pro- 
viding assistance to the States and local communities. 

The physician who has been so assigned is Dr. Kenneth W. Chap- 
man, formerly medical officer in charge of the Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington. Dr. Chapman is here with me this afternoon, 
and he and I will be glad to answer any questions that you may have. 

Senator Dantet. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Welker? 

Senator Wetker. Mr. Chairman, may I say to Dr. Hunt that it is a 
pleasure to have him before us. 

Dr. Hunt. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Weixer. Let me say that I personally admire very much 
the work you are doing at the institute with which you are connected, 
and certainly I wish all Americans could know of it like I know from 
my own personal knowledge, not as a result of being a dope addict, 
but from a study of what you are doing, sir. 

Dr. Hunt, a few weeks ago our investigator furnished to me a maga- 
zine called Coronet—I think that was the way you pronounce it—in 
which a couple of doctors advocated the free furnishing of drugs to 
addicts. 

What do you have to say with respect to that? 

Dr. Hunt. That is a very complicated problem, Senator. 

Senator Wetker. No, it is not so complicated. Where does it differ 
from furnishing a jug of moonshine to a drunk? 

Dr. Hunt. Well, phrased as you phrased it, there is probably little 
difference of opinion, about giving free drugs to addicts. 

Senator Wetxer. Would that not, Doctor, in your opinion, encour- 
age a man to go ahead if he knew his Government would foot the bill, 
he would not have to shoplift, steal purses, knock people over the 
head to get money to buy these drugs, many of which are inferior? 

Of course, I am leading you; I ought not to do that, Doctor. 

Dr. Hunv. I did not read the article so I am not sure just how far 
these authors went. 

There have been some suggestions that outpatient treatment of 
addicts with rather prolonged furnishing of drugs to keep them from 
going into withdrawal symptoms would be a useful approach. 

I would have no personal or official comment on that kind of ap- 
proach, because that is an attempt to treat patients. 

Senator Wexixer. Doctor, you have qualified your statement; you 
have not read the article and, of course, you had no time to read it 
here, but I am holding it in my hand, a photostatic copy of it entitled 
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“Should We Legalize Narcotics,” by Dr. Herbert Berger, M. D., and 
Dr. Andrew Eggston. 

As a preface to it, this magazine said, “Two medical authorities 
offer a startling proposal to curb narcotic addiction in the United 
States. Their plan, now under study by a committee of medical 
experts, is Sere here in detail. If, as the authors claim, the pro- 
gram is feasible, it might reduce nationwide crime to a fraction of its 
present proportions—the editors.” 

Doctor, of course, I am not fair with you in asking you for a pro- 
fessional opinion on something you had not read and something you 
had not had time to study. 

As I understand it, if counsel and our investigator will correct me 
if I am wrong, a very famous Commissioner, Commissioner Anslinger, 
was very much opposed to this so-called plan advocated by these gen- 
tlemen, who wanted to write an article, in my opinion; am I correct? 

Mr. Speer. That is correct. 

Senator We.ker. And, naturally, I do not know any two medical 
men who always agree on everything; there is always some difference 
of opinion. Sometime I hope that you may have an opportunity to 
read this, and I will give you a call or you give me a call, and I would 
like your expert advice on that. 

Dr. Hunr. There may well be a difference of opinion between the 
medical approach and law enforcement approach. That often hap- 
pens, too. 

Senator Weixer. The thing that strikes me right now, Dr. Hunt, is 
this: If this became the law, an addict who had taken one shot, say, 
of heroin, and he never was able to come back without the reduction 
diet or the “cold turkey” diet, it seems to me that he would be the 
best influence in the world to get others on to the dope since he realizes 
he would have a perpetual supply; he would not be a criminal any 
longer. He could do his best to go into society and perform his usual 
criminal acts. 

Dr. Hunt. That makes one or two assumptions, Senator. We do 
not look upon drug addicts as criminals a priori; many of them 
become criminals, but many of them, we believe, become criminals to 
support their habit rather than being criminals in the first place. 

Senator Weixer. Of course, it ill becomes me to offer my sugges- 
tions because mine come from the field of law, having been a prosecu- 
tor, and never having defended dope addicts. They are unfortunate 
individuals, I know, but I know if you will check the records, I be- 
lieve you will find, Doctor, that the effect of narcotics upon human 
beings is such that their resistance to the commission of crime is 
lowered; they have no scruples whatsoever about doing anything 
they desire. 

Had they not been on narcotics they would never think of doing 
those things. , 

Dr. Hunt. That, I think, Senator, is in complete agreement with 
what I said a minute ago, that they become criminals after, possibly 
as a result of, becoming addicts. They are not addicts as a result of 
being criminals. They become criminals because they are first acidicts. 

Senator Wetxer. Yes, I think that is correct. 

We go now to the proposition of marihuana which, in your field 
or the medical field, is considered one of the minor narcotics but it 
causes, if I understand my case correctly, it causes the user to build 
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up a sense of bravery, a sense of well-being that no normal person 
would ever advocate. 

He would be a sadist in many cases, a murderer, without any idea 
that he was, in fact, a murderer. 

I should not belabor this question with you because I know you 
know much more about this than I do. 

I did want your observations, and I hope the staff will furnish 
Dr. Hunt with a copy of this matter which is generally circulated 
throughout the Nation. The publicity value alone of that thing, in 
my opinion, was terrible. 

Take a young high school kid getting his first shot or chance to 
take a shot. His parents have told him it was wrong, it was evil, it 
was going to lead to a bad disruptive life, and yet he reads something 
like this and he says, “Heavens above, that is not so bad. Here are 
a couple of doctors who advocate or argue the question should we 
legalize narcotics.” 

Do you see what I mean, Doctor ? 

Dr. Hunt. I am reminded of the discussions that went on in the 
late twenties, Senator, with respect to alcohol. The problems have 
some similarities. 

Senator Wetker. Thank you very much. 

Senator Danrex. Doctor, it appears that the committee will, be- 
fore we finish in the next few months, go into this question that 
Senator Welker has asked you about quite fully, because if we have 
the same experience that the Canadian Senate investigating commit- 
tee had, then we will have some before us who will advocate this pro- 
posal that Senator Welker talked about as being advocated in Coro- 
net. Soif you have comments on that or anything else in your organi- 
zation, we will be glad to have anything that might be helpful to us 
on it. 

Now, could you tell the committee what type of individual a nar- 
cotics addict is, and why those who have come under your notice turn 
to narcotics and from what kind of a community setting ? 

Could you give us something along that line? 

Dr. Hunt. May I refer that to Dr. Chapman, Senator? He has 
had more direct experience with that part of it than I have. 

Senator Danret. Yes. Dr. Chapman was formerly director of the 
narcotics hospital at Lexington. 

Dr. Hcnv. That is correct. 

Senator Danrex. All right; we will save that for Dr. Chapman. 

Let me ask you this: Do you have any statistics on the patients 
treated at Lexington and Forth Worth showing their background in 
the past, whether or not they were engaged in any criminal activity 
prior to becoming addicts and whether they engaged in criminal activ- 
ity thereafter? What crimes the patients might have committed, and 
how long they stayed in the hospital, and then any followup on them? 
In other words, do you have a study anywhere in your department that 
would give the information as to background of patients and the 
success of cure and information on where they are now and what they 
are doing ¢ 

Dr. Hunr. There are several different aspects of the question 
wrapped up in one question there, Senator. 

Senator Dante.. Yes, Dr. Hunt; you break it down. 
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Dr. Hunt. As far as I know, we havea good deal of information 
as to all of those questions on prisoners, because they have been sent to 
us with criminal records. 

I doubt whether we have any compilation of that aspect of the prob- 
lem. We have taken the point of view that criminal records were the 
business of the Department of Justice and that we are simply taking 
care of the patients as sick people. 

So far as I know we have not done any compilation or study of the 
criminal background as such. 

Dr. Cuapman. The paper published by Dr. Pescor in 1939, was 
a study of a thousand cases, but that was a very small study, and that 
was a long time ago. That was a cross-sectional study of the crim- 
inal history, number of arrests, and whatnot of that large group. 

Dr. Hunt. If it would be of any value to the committee, we could 
have a reprint of that article submitted. 

Dr. Cuapman. It is awfully old. 

Senator Dantev. We would appreciate having that and any other 
compilation of statistics concerning patients that would help us in 
our study of these hospitals and the treatment procedure carried out. 

I feel the treatment is going to be an important part of this com- 
mittee’s study. I feel sure that the committee will want to go to one 
or both of the hospitals, and we would like to get all of the informa- 
tion that has been compiled concerning the patients and the success 
of the treatment. 

Dr. Hunt. We can give you some fairly detailed breakdowns as 
to where the patients come from, distribution by age and sex, the 
number of times they have been in the hospital, and the let igth of 
stay. 

We have practically no information on what happens to the patients 
after they leave the hospital. 

Senator DanreL. You do not have a system of followup on the 
patient ? 

Dr. Hunt. We have been working on one in New York City for 
some time now, but it is very difficult to develop such a followup 
because these people, understandably, like to melt back into their 
background after they get home, and it has been a little hard to follow 
them. It has been even harder to be sure that we could determine 
whether or not a person had relapsed to the use of narcotic drugs. 

It is not easy. You cannot just a up to a person and take a look 
at him and say, “You are off drugs,” or “You are back on drugs.” 

We have to depend on getting Md their good graces, you might 
say, to the point where they will tell us the truth, and upon getting 
what corroborative evidence we can. As a result, the information we 
have so far been able to develop in New York is not what we would 
consider good scientific information. 

We do feel that the treatment of drug addiction in the hospital 
is certainly not sufficient. 

The hospital treatment can succeed very well in getting patients 
off drugs, in getting them through the withdrawal period, and getting 
them for a period of weeks or even months to the point where they 

‘an live physically comfortable lives without drugs. 


66661—55——_16 
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The problem is that they are drug addicts in the first place not 
primarily because of physical need but because drugs play some part 
in helping them to get along, helping them to meet the frustrations 
of life. Whereas a normal person not only is not attracted to drugs 
but is actively repelled by the experience, a person who needs this 
kind of mental support, who cannot face the facts of life, the strains 
and struggles and trials of life, looks upon drugs as something that 
he can turn to for help. He can be off drugs for 6 months and have 
no physical craving at all, but if he goes back to a stressful experience, 
if he has a poor family life, if he either does not have a job or he does 
not have a good job, if he has trouble getting along with people, it 
is very easy for him to turn back to drugs to help him cope with 
these frustrations in his own mind. 

That is the trouble we have with this thing, and that is why we 
feel that the big field for treatment is in the local communities. It 
is not a matter of jails and penalties, or even necessarily of hospitals, 
but it is a matter of helping these people to find a place where they 
can live without being overwhelmed by their frustrations. 

In other words, these people, by and large, are psychologically in- 
capable of standing up to the stresses of life. They can be helped 
one way or the other, either by building up their own strength or by 
diminishing the stresses that they have to meet. 

Senator Daniex. To that extent, you would say that they are men- 
tally ill, would you, or would you not? 

Dr. Hunt. In the broadest sense one could say that. Their defects 
are usually emotional rather than intellectual. They have emotional 
weaknesses which sometimes do get to the point of overt mental ill- 
ness, but usually they are simply persons who aré emotionally not 
quite adjusted. We think—and this is something we cannot be sure 
of yet, but it looks as if there was something to it—we think that as 
people get older they find the level at which they can operate, and as 
they get past the age of 30 or 35 or 40, a smaller and smaller percent- 
age remain on drugs. 

We are not absolutely sure of this because our followup is so incon- 
clusive. We base that mostly on seeing what has happened to people 
who keep coming back to Lexington or Fort Worth, sometimes many 
times over a period of the 20 years that Lexington has been open. 

Senator Dante. Do you have the names of all of the patients who 
have been treated at Lexington and Fort Worth? 

Dr. Hunt. They are in the hospital; yes, sir. 

Senator Dantev. You have a catalog record on them? 

Dr. Hunr. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanteL. Do you find that quite a percentage of the patients 
return to the hospital ? 

Dr. Hunt. About 40 percent of the patients admitted during a 
given year—have been there before. 

Senator Dantex. About 40 percent. 

Now, then, are you familiar with Commissioner Anslinger’s pro- 
gram for collecting and listing the names of all addicts on cards that 
he receives from the law enforcement officers and from the hospitals 
out over the country ? 

Dr. Hunt. In a general way; yes, sir. 
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Senator Dante. In a general way. 

Has there ever been any comparison made between the names of 
the patients treated at your hospitals and the names of the addicts that 
have been reported to Commissioner Anslinger for the purpose of 
finding out the present status of your former patients? 

Dr. Hunt. We have had some information from the Bureau of 
Narcotics in various situations, but not for the country as a whole. 
It would be a pretty terrific job to try to analyze the thirty-five- 
thousand-odd people who have been to Lexington. 

Senator Danre.. How many have been to Lexington? 

Dr. Hunt. About 35,000. 

Senator Dante. 35,000? 

Dr. Hunt. In 20 years. 

Senator Dantet. Diffeerent people? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. That is not only admittances, but different people? 

Dr. Hunt. Separate people. 

Senator Danrex. Over what period ? 

Dr. Hunt. Since the hospital was opened in 1935. 

Senator Dantex. In other words, in the 20-year period there have 
been 35,000 different people who have been treated for drug addiction ? 

Dr. Hunt. That is correct. 

Senator Dante... At Lexington? 

Dr. Hunt. And Fort Worth. 

Senator DanteL. And Fort Worth together. 

Do you have the number of admittances, total admittances, to the 
two hospitals for drug addiction? Am I getting over into some- 
thing you were going to cover, Dr. Chapman ? 

Dr. CHapMan. No. I happen to have these figures. 

Dr. Hunt. Dr. Chapman has no prepared statement. 

Dr. CHapman. A grand total of 47,406 admissions. 

Senator Dantex. At both hospitals? 

Dr. CHapman. Yes, sir; between 1938 and 1954. 

Senator Danret. Between 1938—— 

Dr. CHapman. That is for the fiscal years 1938 to 1954. 

Senator Dantex. Did the hospital open in 1935 ? 

Dr. Cuarman. It did. 

The first 2 years would not add more than another thousand, I do 
not think. That was in the early period of operation. Fort Worth 
was not opened at that time, and they were just beginning to fill 
up Lexington, so I doubt if it would amount to much more. 

Senator Danret. You do not have an actual count before 1938? 

Dr. CHapMAN. We do, but I do not have it here. 

Senator Dantet. Suppose you give us the figures. 

Between 1938 and 1954 you had 47,406 ? 

Dr. CHarpMan. That is correct. 

Senator Danret. And then you have the exact figure on the different 
people, how many people, how many different people? 

Dr. Cuapman. No, sir; we do not have that exact figure. 

Senator Dantrt. Is this 35,000 approximate? 

Dr. CHapman. Yes, sir; that is approximate. During the war 
years, the majority of the addicts to Lexington were prisoners. They 
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also were what we call the hard core of drug addicts, many of them 
oldtimers. Drugs were difficult to get into the country and relatively 
few persons were becoming addicts. I think those are reflected in 
the overall narcotic statistics, as well. 

For that reason these figures are based on averages. During the 
current year it is running somewhere in the neighborhood of 60 
percent. It adds up to around 35,000 for the total number, if you 
take it over all the years. 

Senator DanieL. So that would be, then, subtracting that from the 
total admittances, would be about 12,406 for those who came back 
a second, third, or fourth time? 

Dr. Cuapman. That is correct, sir. 

Dr. Hunt. That would not necessarily be 12,000 different people, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dante. No; it might be one person readmitted. What 
is the most you can remember right offhand ? 

Dr. Cuapman. Thirty. 

Senator Danrex. Thirty times? 

Dr. CHapman. Yes. 

Senator Dante. Do you know of a patient who came into the hospi- 
tal a total of 30 times? 

Dr. Cuapman. Yes. 

Senator Danrev. Was he a prisoner or a voluntary patient ? 

Dr. CHarpman. Both; he had been in and out. 

Senator Danret. Do you have any idea as to what happened to 
that patient ? ! 

Dr. Cuapman. No, sir; not offhand. I imagine he is still living 
unhappily in a large city. 

Senator Daniev. Engaging in any criminal activity ? 

Dr. Cuarman. No, sir. He was not much of a criminal. He was 
a weak person. His criminal activity, if any, was related to petty 
larceny, pocket-picking, panhandling, occasionally passing drugs, 
pushing drugs. 

Senator Danie. Well, now, you are getting him into a class of a 
pretty good-sized criminal if he was selling drugs, wouldn’t you think ? 

Dr. CuapMan. Well, it was just to support a habit. He would just 
push a few pills to a friend; that is all. I do not consider him a large 
criminal in the sense of many that I have seen at Lexington. No, we 
do not consider him the criminal type in that sense. 

Senator Dantev. Dr. Chapman, are not all drug addicts who become 
pushers and sell drugs the backbone of the traffic in our own country ¢ 
In other words, are not these big-time racketeers and wholesalers 
using them to feed the retail trade in narcotics ? 

Dr. Cuarman. I have no intimate knowledge on that. 

Senator Danrev. Dr. Hunt, do you think that there should be some 
followup procedure on these patients, either Federal or through Fed- 
eral and State cooperation ? 

Dr. Hunr. We feel very strongly, Mr. Chairman, that the local 
communities should develop, as New York and Chicago are develop- 
ing to some extent, facilities to do something with these people after 
they come out of the hospital, and help them stay on their feet. There 
are several aspects of this. Some of the needed assistance is psycho- 
logical support; some of it is help in getting a job, social work, or 
sociological assistance. There are many facets to the thing; and we 
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feel that the real help to these people has to come from their own 
communities. We feel that is very important. 

Senator Dante, Is there any such thing as a medical cure for drug 
addiction ? 

Dr. Hunt. It depends on how you define drug addiction, Mr. 
Chairman. If you define it as physical dependence, yes, that is easy. 

Senator Dantex. Physical dependence on the drug? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

If you define addiction as the kind of mental makeup or emotional 
makeup that finds support in the use of drugs, that is quite a different 
matter. 

A certain number of those people can be assisted to the point where, 
we could properly say they are cured. 

The greater number of them probably are going to need some kind 
of help, directly or indirectly, ce the rest of their lives because they 
have this emotional immaturity I have decided. They have found 
that their sense of frustration, of feeling that the whole world is against 
them, is helped by drugs; it is a false euphoria, but to them it is real. 

Senator DanreL. Well, to what extent do they have the same mental 
or emotional attitude as alcoholics? 

Dr. Hunt. In many cases—— 

Senator Danret. I am talking now about confirmed addicts. 

Dr. Hunt. In many ways it is a similar sort of thing. A person 
who becomes an alcoholic, a true alcoholic, frequently, if not regularly, 
has this same emotional immaturity and similar emotional needs. 
They are unable to face all of the problems of ordinary living. Some 
of them turn to alcohol, some turn to barbiturates; some of them turn 
to narcotic drugs. 

I think Dr. Chapman can speak to this really better than I since 
he is a psychiatrist. 

Senator Dantet. Would you like to add anything, Dr. Chapman, 
on these questions, as to the possibility of cure and just what we can 
accomplish for the addict in a Federal hospital ? 

Dr. CuapmMan. Well, as Dr. Hunt emphasized, there are two im- 
portant aspects to the treatment of drug addiction. One is the in- 
trahospital treatment, and one is an extrahospital treatment. 

We can take them off drugs, we can do a searching analysis of their 
psychological liabilities and assets. 

We can make other analyses of their skills. We can in some in- 
stances provide them with psychiatric assistance so that they will 
discover or understand better those problem which cause their 
addiction, emotionally. 

We can help them to understand their frustrations, help them to 
grow to some degree of emotional maturity, but that is oat part of 
the road. 

They need then to be continued in the community for a period of 
time in many instances for further support, further guidance, further 
direction, further understanding, and not infrequently by the nature 
of their illness, as Dr. Hunt emphasized, one must anticipate, as one 
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does in alcoholics, relapse. Relapse is inherent; it is a natural part of 
this condition; and, for one reason or another, depending upon his 
problem, will vary from individual to individual. As Dr. Hunt said, 
there are some cases, and we understand too little about this—there 
is a growth maturation or a growing up pattern that develops. When 
they get old enough they get so they can get along. 

Now, you can call it insight, you can call it lack of drive, you can 
call it many things, but certainly we do observe this phenomenon of 
aging, not only in this field but in other fields of delinquency and 
emotional behavior, too. 

You see it in young alcoholics. As they grow up they cease to be 
alcoholics. 

But there is a hard core, and this is the group that we hear about 
repeatedly, who cause the general aia that drug addiction is in- 
curable. It is those people we continually see, those people who are 
continually in the hands of the police, who are continually in the 
hospital, are continually seeking drugs. This hard core are the ones 
whom we see all the time; they are the ones who cast doubt on the 
possibility of any successful treatment. 

From the several thousand addicts I know, I know many who have 
been off drugs for 1, 2, 3, 5 years. The longer they are off the more 
successful I believe we have been in treatment. I keep my fingers 
crossed, because I know their emotional problems, and know what 
they are up against. 

Each year we succeed in keeping them off drugs is to the good, but I 
do not feel discouraged when they relapse because I know that is one 
~~ in their learning process, learning to live. 

do feel that it is not an entirely hopeless picture with a large 
number of these people. 

Senator DanreL. What percentage would you say roughly are subject 
to cure or to successful treatment ? 

Dr. CHapmaNn. Well, not meaning to beg your question, Senator, 
but that is a terribly difficult question to answer because one would 
have to couch that in terms of age, in terms of background, in terms 
of their emotional problems, in terms of their intellectual problems, 
and everything else. 

Let me simply answer it this way: If a man has a reasonably good 
education, if he has a reasonably good skill that he can earn a living 
at, if he has a reasonably good home environment, if he has reason- 
ably good motivation, desire to get off drugs, his chances are very 
good ; and we see that in a number of cases of physicians, nurses, and 
the like, who have every reason to go back to their communities and 
become adjusted. 

You see a considerable number of those who make it. We hear 
from them from time to time. 

As Dr. Hunt says, it is difficult to follow them up. It costs money, 
it takes people, it takes time, and we have to depend upon a variety 
of sources of getting this information. 

Senator Dante. Would it not be a very valuable thing for us to 
have, though, in treating with this problem, a followup, even though 
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it costs some money? Don’t you think that would be an important 
contribution if we could have a followup system with all of the pa- 
tients that go through our Federal hospitals ¢ 

Dr. Cuapman. There is no question it would be valuable. 

Senator DanteL. You would have a study then, and you could then 
say, “We have had success with at least this many people thus far, or 
for so many years”; could you not? 

Dr. CHapMan. That is correct. . 

Senator Danret. Do you think it would be worth the cost that a 
followup system might entail. 

Dr. Cuapman. I have asked myself that question many times, Sen- 
ator, would it be worth the cost ? 

Dr. Hunt. To do it on a full scale would be pretty costly, and that 
is why we tried this on a pilot basis in the largest city, in New York. 

Senator Dantev. In New York. 

Dr. Hunt. We have patients in the two hospitals from every State 
of the Union, and to do a complete field followup of these people 
would be pretty costly. 

We though it was sufficient to get—and we hope to have some in- 
formation within the next year or two—some information on a one-city 
basis, and then try to relate treatment, procedures, and possibly new 
procedures, to the experience in that one city rather than trying to 
follow every patient who goes through. 

Senator Dantet. Of course, if you tried right now to have a fol- 
lowup on the approximately 35,000 different people through the 
eae it would be an expensive thing to try to contact and follow 
them up. 

But tf you had a followup procedure that began now with, how 
many patients do you have now in both hospitals, the total? 

Dr. Hunt. In 1954 there were 707 admitted at Forth Worth, and 
3,475 at Lexington. 

Senator Dante. 3,475? 

Dr. Hunt. Practically 4,200, in both hospitals. 

Senator Dantet. Now, if you began with those 4,200 and had a 
followup procedure on them, don’t you think that that would be worth 
the cost, and then continue that followup procedure all the way 
through ? 

Dr. Hunt. Well, that is 4,200 this year, and 4,200 next year, and 
4,200 the year after. 

Senator Dante.. Some, of course, will be the same people, 40 percent 
will be the same people. 

Dr. Hunt. Some will be the same people. The 40 percent might 
have been in last year or the year before that or the year before that. 

Senator Dantev. That is nght. 

Dr. Hunt. So it is not on a one-year-to-the-next basis. 

Senator Dantet. In other words, all the way through you have 
about 40 percent of your present patients, of your patients each year, 
who have been in the hospital before. : 

Dr. Hunt. At least once some time during the last 20 years. 

We think we are getting to the point of have enough informa- 
tion about what happens to patients who simply leave the hospital 
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and go back home to justify our statement that the local communities 
have to participate in this, if we really are going to have any long- 
range good results. 

Senator DanieL. And you have a program of cooperation with local 
communities in trying to encourage them to take over their part of the 
job, and help them in their part of the job; isn’t that correct? 

Dr. Hunt. That is correct; and we do not have to do much mis- 
sionary work. Within the last 3 months Dr. Chapman has been 
called upon by the State of Ohio, the city of Los Angeles, the city 
of New York, and the State of New Jersey to advise them in handling 
this problem locally. The States and local communities are picking 
up the ball. 

Senator Dantet. Is Dr. Chapman in charge of that part of the pro- 
gram ? 

Dr. Hunt. He is just now being assigned as the liaison man from 
the Public Health Service to work with the States and local com- 
munities on this. 

Senator Dantet. How long has Dr. Chapman been on that assign- 
ment ? 

Dr. Hunt. He is just getting on to it full time now. He has been 
on it part time off and on For 4 or 5 years, because before he was medical 
officer in charge of the hospital at Lexington he was in Washington 
for a time as Assistant Chief of the Division of Hospitals in the 
Service. Before that he had been clinical director at the hospital at 
Lexington, and all during this period he has been called upon sporad- 
ically to go out and share his special knowledge with one or another 
outside agency, State, local community, or, in some cases, medical 
societies or various other organizations. 

Senator Dante... Prior to Dr. Chapman, was there anybody assigned 
full time to that type of work? 

Dr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Senaton Dante. In other words, this is a new full-time assign- 
ment ! 

Dr. Hunt. This is a new assignment which actually will not be 
completely full time until July 1. Itis at the point now where I think 
we can say that is about 90 percent full time. 

Senator Dante. In your opinion, that is the most important phase 
of this treatment problem ? 

Dr. Hunr. It is the most promising future development; yes, sir. 

Senator Danie... Dr. Chapman, during the time you have been in 
this work part time, have you found cooperation from quite a few of 
the States, any of the States, other than those that have been named by 
Dr. Hunt? 

Dr. Cuapman. Yes. The State of Illinois, I think, was the leading 
State in the Nation to make an effort to do something about this prob- 
lem on both a State and community basis, both the State of Illinois and 
the city of Chicago, in particular, about 1950. 

I think they were the first ones to really get moving and try to do 
something about it. 

Michigan has a special clinic in Detroit for the care and treatment 
of narcotic addicts. 

New York, as Dr. Hunt has said, recently came up with legislation 
to treat addicts. 
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New Jersey sporadically—I say sporadically advisedly—started 2, 
3—about 3 years ago, and set upa ‘narcotics commission, and they have 
been working on it. They have a new set of laws and regulations mak- 
ing it possible for drug addicts and, as Dr. Hunt said, they are on the 
road to setting up facilities. 

Senator DanreL. Have you made a study or written any paper as to 


what have been set up in States and cities for the treatment of nar- 
cotics? 


Dr. CHapman. No, sir. 

Senator Dante. I suppose you will be doing that shortly ? 

Dr. CHarMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dante. I wonder if you could make available to the com- 
mittee the results of your work? You know what I have in mind is 
a summary of what the States and cities are doing. I imagine that 
will be one of the things you will tackle early in this job. 

Dr. CHarpman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dante. And we would appreciate having it. 

Let the record show that Congressman Davidson, of New York, is 
with us. 

Mr. Davinson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator DanteL. We have some more questions to ask to develop 
this thing fully. 

Dr. Hunt, you said that you could furnish us with some statistics on 
patients who have been through the two hospitals concerning their 
occupation, their ages, education, and so forth. 

Do you have those statistics with you ? 

Dr. Hunt. We have some rough tables. They are not in form for 
submission, really. 

Senator Danret. Would you prefer to send these tables to the 
committee ? 

Dr. Hunt. I think we could give you a better set of tables if we did 
it that way, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dantet. Do you have anything with you today in the way 
of statistics on patients that we could include in the appendix to the 
record ? 

Dr. Cuapman. We have here some statistics by years from 1948-53, 
showing the number of addicts submitted to Lexington under 21 years 
of age in each year, and the percentage of all addicts admitted; and 
we have —— 

Senator Dantev. Is that ready now to go into the record? 

Dr. CHapmMan. No,sir. Thisisasummary table which we just have 
for reference. 

Senator Dante. All right, supposing you just enumerate the 
various types of tables you can make available to us for the record at a 
later date. 

Dr. CHapman. Those that Dr. Hunt mentioned, age, sex: we can 
make a distribution by States of those admitted to Lexington. 

Senator Dante. That will be good; cities, too? 

Dr. Cuapman. No; I do not think we would have a cities break- 
down; I am sure we would not. 

Senator Dante. All right. 
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Dr. CHapMaANn. Male or female also within that framework, as well; 
choice of drug, of what value that is, I do not know, but we have that 
for at least a 1-year period, which would be fairly characteristic. 

Then we have an old paper that Dr. Hunt and I mentioned, Pescor’s 
paper, on the kinds of people, a study of a thousand people, that was 
done in 1939; we could give you that. 

Senator Danre.. Yes. 

Dr. CHapman. Those are all the tables I have, I think. 

Senator Dantet. Let me see, that includes occupation, sex, criminal 
record. Do you have anything on that other than Dr. Pescor’s paper ? 

Dr. CHapman. No, sir; we do not. 

Senator DanteL. Race? Do you have that? 

Dr. CHapMANn. Yes, sir; we could get that. 

Senator Danrev. I mean, do you already have it worked up? 

Dr. CHapman. I do not have it here, but we have it. 

Senator Danret. You have included ages, education ? 

Dr. CuapMan. No, sir; we do not have that. 

Senator DanreL. You do not have education ? 

Dr. CHAapmMaNn. By breakdown. 

Senator Danret. Do you have anything on education? It seemed 
a moment ago that that was a pretty important factor in the possibility 
of successful treatment. 

Dr. Cuapman. Our experience has been, and I have seen, as Dr. 
Hunt has said, several thousand addicts and talked with our people at 
the hospitals who have had occasion to check their education. The 
majority, oh, by far, way more than the majority, have had grammar 
school or better education. 

Senator Danret. Where did you get that information ? 

Dr. CHapman. This is recalled from my memory; from time to 
time we have checked on that. 

Senator Danrev. You have no figures on that? 

Dr. Cuapman. No, sir. 

Senator Dante. You do not have any figures kept on those patients 
as to their criminal records before or after addiction, other than Dr. 
Pescor’s paper ? 

Dr. CHapman. No, sir. I would like to make it clear, Senator 

Senator Dante. Yes. 

Dr. Cuarman. It is not that we do not have this information. We 
do not have it statistically reported. It would mean going back 
through all the records and pulling it out. 

Senator Danrev. You do not have it compiled ? 

Dr. CuHarman. That is right. 

Senator Dantet. The information is on the cards and file records 
on each of the 35,000 patients ? 

Dr. CuapmMan. Yes. The basic vital statistics. 

Dr. Hunt. The criminal record would probably be in the full medi- 
cal record, rather than in the index file. 

Dr. CHaPmMan. It would not be in the files cards as such. We would 
not have that, Senator. It will be in the full medical record. 

Senator DantreL. Do you have any compilation on the length of 
time that you keep the patients? 

Dr. CHAPMAN. Yes. 
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Senator Danie. Any averages? 

Dr. CHapMAN. I have, for what they are worth—I say for what 
they are worth, because one has to divide the prisoner from the pro- 
bationer, and the voluntary patient—I have an average length-of- 
stay table here for prisoners, probationers and volunteers, for each 
year—this is in patient days per admission for narcotics patient, 
Public Health Service hospital, Lexington, fiscal years 1944 to 1953, 
and it shows the average in patient days for admissions. 

Senator Dantr.. Is that ready to go in the record ? 

Dr. CHapMAaNn. No,sir. Again I will have to get that. 


Senator DANnreL. Those are rough notes. You will give us that for 
the record. 


All right. 

Are there any percentages on the number of patients who remained 
cured permanently ? 

Dr. CHaPMAN. No. 

Senator Dantet. Nothing on that? 

Dr. CHapMaN. That could only be by inference. 

Senator Daniet, The percentage of those who returned for an 


additional period of treatment; I suppose you have already given 
us that? 


Dr. CHAPMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanieL. You do not have any table in support of that 
40-percent figure; do you? 

Dr. CHarman. No; not recently; no, sir. 

Senator Dante. Do you have any information on community back- 
grounds, where these people come from and their financial and eco- 
nomic situation ? 

Dr. CHapMANn, Again that is in the record of each patient. 

Senator Danret. But no compilation. 

You have mentioned that grants have been made to various uni- 
versities which are studying this problem. 

Dr. CHaPMAN, Yes, sir. 

Senator DanreL. And you are studying it continuously ? 

Dr. CHAPMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Is there any agency that might get into the matter 
of following up or making a study as between your 35,000 patients, 
their cards, and the 24,000 addicts which have been reported thus 
far to the Bureau of Narcotics to get an up-to-date check on those 
patients ? 

In other words, do you think that would be worth while for one 
of these agencies making a study of this problem to include something 
of that kind in their study ? 

Dr. Hunt. One problem there, Mr. Chairman, is that the law pro- 
vides that in the case of a voluntary patient the record of his admission 
shall be confidential and shall not be divulged, and may not be used 
against him in any court in the country. 

There are two aspects of that. First there is the legal bar that it 
may not be used against him in court; second there is the additional 
phrase “the record of his voluntary commitment shall be confidential 
and shall not be divulged,” which has been interpreted by all the law- 
yers to whom we have talked to mean that a person’s presence in the 
hospital may not be divulged, to say nothing of the record as such. 
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So we have problems even working with community agencies. We 
have skirted the law a little bit from time to time in referring people 
to local agencies we thought could help them. 

Senator Danrex. Doctor, would you suggest any change in the law 
there? In other words, these voluntary patients would present a 
problem, it would seem to me. A man could come and offer himself 
as a voluntary patient and have a confidential relationship there that 
he cannot have with his own doctor in the State of New York. As 
I understand it, New York has a law that provides that private 
physicians must — to the department of health all drug addicts 
that come to their knowledge. 

Do you mean to say that you all do not report the names of these 
voluntary patients to the Bureau of Narcotics? 

Dr. Hunt. That is correct. 

Senator Dante. You do not. 

Dr. Hunt. We may not. 

Senator Danret. You may not, under the law? 

Dr. Hunt. We may not. 

Senator Danret. You may not report them or give any informa- 
tion even to law enforcement officials about those people ? 

Dr. Hunt. There is a double prohibition as far as law enforcement 
people are concerned. We have recommended to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that the Department sponsor an 
amendment to the law providing that that last clause I quoted be 
deleted. We feel that the first part of the legal provision is good. We 
cannot treat patients with one hand and be working as part of law 
enforcement agencies with the other hand. 

We do feel, however, that the law as it stands is unduly and unnec- 
cessarily restrictive, and we would like to see that last clause removed, 
because all of our medical records for all of our patients are confi- 
dential, just as any doctor’s records are. That confidentially is pro- 
vided for both in law and in our regulations, and we think that these 
provisions would sufficiently guard the confidentiality of the records 
of voluntary addict patients. 

Senator Dantex. Would you repeat that last clause? 

Dr. Hunt. And the record of his voluntary commitment shall be 
confidential and shall not be divulged. 

Senator Danrev. In Canada we found from the officials who work 
with their investigating committee, Senator Reid and Mr. Curran, that 
all addicts must be reported—there is a system of reporting—to the 
addicts must be reported—there is a system of reporting—to the 
health agency in that country, and they seem to think that it helps 
them a whole lot, not only in the matter of treatment, keeping account 
of the number of people who are going to be in need of some type 
of treatment and followup study, but also that can give that informa- 
tion to a law enforcement officer, so that a law enforcement officer can 
go there and see whether or not this particular person is a drug addict 
or what record they have on it. I am not sure that it can be used in 
any trial. 

Now, the first 2 days the committee heard considerable evidence on 
the advantages of having all drug addicts in the country reported, 
have a record of them, not the type of record that just anyone could 
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go to see, but for the information of the Government agencies which 
have to do with the narcotics problem. What do you think about that? 

Dr. Hunt. On the face of it, it sounds like a good idea to have such 
a register. We would have, I think, some problems as doctors if we 
were expected to contribute to that register when patients come to us 
for treatment. 

You see, we get into the zone there where we are only partly public 
officials, and we remember we were doctors before we were public 
officials. 

Senator Danrex. Of course, you have to keep a record of any drugs 
you prescribe for them, not only the doctor but the druggist. 

Dr. Hunt. That is right. 

Senator Danret. You have got that even on drugs prescribed for 
nonaddicts. 

Dr. Hunt. That is correct; and this is a twilight zone here where I 
do not want to express any too definite an opinion. I am simply say- 
ing that there could come a point where, as doctors, we might feel that 
we were being called upon to give information about our patients that 
we did not feel was proper. This might happen. 

Senator Dantet. Yes. It is a matter for us all to study, and we 
appreciate your thinking about it in the next few months while we 
are conducting our hearings. We intend to see how it is working out 
in New York. 

We find that of the nine-thousand-some-odd addicts reported from 
New York, that close to 3,000, I believe, were reported by doctors under 
this new State statute. 

Do you a to the Bureau of Narcotics the names of all the other 
patients in the hospital ? 

Dr. Cuapman. They are reported to us; Mr. Anslinger’s office 
gets copies of all narcotics, Federal narcotics violators, who are sen- 
tenced to Lexington for treatment. Actually, we get a copy routinely 
all the time. I know there is a routine copy that goes to his office. 

Senator Dantet. The report then comes 

Dr. Hunt. It comes from the Bureau of Prisons. 

Dr. CHapman. It comes from both sides. 

Senator Danret. Do you have any reporting system back to the 
Bureau of Narcotics? 

Dr. CuapMan. No, sir. 

Senator Dantev. On these people who are treated ? 

Dr. Cuapman. Not to the Bureau of Narcotics; no, sir. 

Senator Danrev. How about probationers? 

Dr. CHapmMan. No, sir. 

Senator Danret. Asa matter of fact, then, you do not have a report- 
ing system from the hospitals to the Bureau of Narcotics at all ? 

r. Hunt. That is right. 

Dr. Cuapman. No, sir; our contact is all directly with the Bureau 
of Prisons. 

Dr. Hunt. With respect to prisoners and probationers we are the 
agents of the Bureau of Prisons, and we make a report to them. 

Senator DanieL. You make reports to them ? 

Dr. Cuarman. That is right. 
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Senator Dante. It is possible that the Bureau of Narcotics is get- 
ting those reports ? 

r. Sprer. On probations; no, sir. You mean let out on pro- 
bation, discharged on probation ? 

Dr. Cuapman. I think we ought to define our terms. 

I am talking about Federal probationers in the sense that they 
are not sentenced. They are probated for treatment, in lieu of sen- 
tencing, that is, their sentence is probated. 

Senator Danie.. They are convicted, put on probation, and go 
to take treatment ? 

Dr. CHarman. Go to take treatment. Those are all reported. 

Mr. Sreer. Yes, we have information in the first instance. 

Dr. CHarmMan. Yes. 

Dr. Hunt. Action usually starts with the Bureau of Narcotics. 

Dr. CHapman. We notify the Bureau of Prisons when they are 
discharged. 

Senator Dantex. It is only then probably the voluntary ones that 
we do not have a reporting system on to the Bureau of Narcotics? 

Dr. Cuapman. That is right. 

Senator Dantet. Do you have much success with these voluntary 
patients ? 

Dr. CHarman. I would have to again hedge in that regard, Senator. 

Dr. Hunt. I think what both Dr. Chapman and I have said so far 
about the treatment of patients could be applied to the treatment of 
voluntary patients as well as prisoners. 

Dr. Coapman. That is right; it is across the board. 

Senator Danie. I am coming now to the point that the prisoners 
have to stay there. How long do you keep prisoners usually ? 

Dr. Cuapman. Well, the average sentence at the present time is 
something around 21% years, I believe. We do not keep all Federal 
prisoners the full length of their sentence. The law specifies that they 
shall stay in the hospital for treatment until such time as they are no 
longer considered in need of treatment by the staff, at which time they 
are transferred to a Federal prison for the completion of their term. 

Senator Danret. You keep prisoners an average of how long? 

Dr. CHarpman. We keep them an average of about a year and a 
half, 2 years. 

Senator Danret. How long do you keep the voluntary patient, or 
maybe I ought to put it, how long do they stay on an average? 

Dr. CHapman. About—if I could put it this way, about 25 percent 
stay for what we consider a minimum period of treatment, about 135 
days. 

Senator Danret. Is that your minimum period of treatment? 

Dr. Cnapman. That is our minimum recommended period of treat- 
ment; yes, sir. 

The rest, the 75 percent, are spread out over that period, and leave 
against advice before that 135-day period is up. 

Senator Dantrev. Will you state that over again ? 

Dr. CHapman. Well, let me rephrase it, then: 75 percent of the 
patients do not stay for what we consider a minimum period of treat- 
ment. 

Of that group, I would say a good half of them probably do not 
stay much more than a month, a good half of that 75 percent. 
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The other half of that 75 percent—these are voluntary patients— 
the other half are spread out in their length of stay between 1 month 
and 4 months. 

Senator Danre.. Are you going to give us some accurate figures on 
that? Is that one of the tables you are going to give us? 

Dr. Cuarman. I do not have a table on that, but I can get one. 

Senator Dantex. If we could have that, the average length of stay 
for prisoners, probationers, and voluntary patients. 

Now, Doctor, what would you say now in answer to my question 
about the success of voluntary treatment for those who do not stay 
at least the minimum period? Do you think you are able to do them 
much good ? 

Dr. CHarpMan. We hope that our followup studies, as Dr. Hunt men- 
tioned, will within the next year or so give us some better figures than 
we now have. The indications are, and I would want to couch it in 
that language, the indications are that those who stay less than a 
month have a greater tendency to relapse early to the use of drugs 
than those who stayed longer. 

The optimum period in terms of relapse has yet to be determined. 
We do not have enough figures on that as yet. 

We have based this minimum period of 4 months of treatment that 
I mentioned earlier on some studies which were made a number of 
years ago that it takes about that long before the total effects of nar- 
cotic drugs get out of the body, that it takes that long for a person to 
get back to normal, so to speak. 

We have also felt from cursory studies we have made over the years 
from time to time, taking a sample of a thousand or a hundred or 
500 patients, or all the patients admitted in a given year, that we 
have had a more satisfactory experience in terms of not relapsing to 
drugs in those patients who stayed the minimum recommended period 
of time of around 414 to 6 months. I say 6 months because, for a long 
period of time, our minimum period of treatment was 6 months. 

Senator DanteL. Your voluntary period was what, 6 months? 

Dr. Cuapman. For a long period of time; yes. 

Senator Danret. Would not the program be more satisfactory 
if you had a compulsory treatment ? 

In other words, when one of these voluntary patients comes along 
a second time, you will not accept him unless he submits to the blue- 
grass law there in Kentucky, is that not true? 

Dr. Hunt. That was true for a number of years, Mr. Chairman. 
The procedure is not being routinely used now, partly because it was 
apparently becoming not too effective anyway, and partly because 
there was some doubt as to whether we can require that as a condition 
of admission. 

Senator Danret. Now, you do not have to admit voluntary pa- 
tients at all, do you? 

Dr. Hunr. Sir, I am simply quoting what our General Counsel’s 
Office tells us. We do not argue with our legal advisers. 

Senator Dante. Isee. And he tells you 

Dr. Hunt. They tell us there is some question as to whether we 
can legally require a person to go through the Kentucky court pro- 
cedure as a condition for admission. 
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To answer your other question, from our point of view, the point 
of view of doctors running a hospital, there would be an advantage 
in having the patients committed as mental patients are committed to 
a State hospital, so that the oflicer in charge of the hospital could keep 
them under treatment as long as he felt it was necessary. 

The executive branch, however, has taken the position that legal 
provision for such commitment is not advisable because it would tend 
to perpetuate Federal responsibility in a field that is felt to be pri- 
marily the responsibility of the State and local communities. 

Senator Danret. During what years did you require a person re- 
turning for a second admission to be committed under the Kentucky 
law ? 

Dr. Hunt. That has never been an absolute requirement. The law 
was passed in 1946. 

Senator Dante. 1946. 

Dr. Hunt. And for a time it was used only sporadically. 

Senator Danrev. You are talking now about the Kentucky law? 

Dr. Hunv. Yes, sir; the Kentucky law. 

Then, for a period of possibly 2 or 3 years, the law was invoked 
whenever a patient had been twice discharged against medical advice. 
When he came back the third time, he was sent down to the Kentucky 
court and had to go through the so-called bluegrass procedure. 

Then, for a period of 2 or 3, possibly 4 years, we were requiring 
that procedure if the patient had just left against medical advice. 
Tn other words, the next time he came back after leaving against medi- 
cal advice, he was sent through the Kentucky court. 

During the last 2 years the procedure has been used less routinely, 
partly, as I say, because it seemed as if we could get pretty good results 
with other techniques, and partly because doubt was raised as to 
the legality of requiring it as a condition for admission. 

Senator Dantet. And your counsel has advised you that there is a 
question about the legality of requiring that ? 

Dr. Hunt. That is correct. 

Mr. Gasqur. The courts have held, though, that you cannot hold 
a patient when he wants to leave. 

Dr. Hunr. The Public Health Service Act provides that the Sur- 
geon General can hold a voluntary patient in the hospital until he is 
thought to be ready to leave from a medical point of view. 

However within 1 year after the Lexington Hospital was opened, 
a patient tested that provision and did get a writ of habeas corpus 
from the Federal judge of that district, who held that a patient could 
change his mind, and that the Surgeon General could not hold a volun- 
tary patient against his will even though at the time he came in he 
had agreed to stay until cured. It was after that decision that there 
was some casting about for ways and means of holding patients, which 
finally culminated in the Kentucky law of 1946. 

Senator Danret. Do you have a copy of the opinion from your 
counsel concerning the validity of your procedure under the act? 

Dr. Hunt. As far as I know that has been an oral opinion, Mr. 
Chairman, and that is why I phrased this as I did: The question has 
been raised as to the legality of it. 
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We have not, as far as I know, had a written opinion saying that 
it was not legal, but we were told ‘that that was almost certainly what 
we would get if we asked for an opinion. 

Senator Danie. Was that the Attorney General’s office that you 
were contacting ? 

Dr. Hunt. No, sir; that was our own general counsel of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and W elfare. 

Senator Danret. Would you check to see if there is a written 
opinion, and whether or not it would be available to the committee? 

Dr. Hunt. I will. Iam reasonably sure there was never a written 
opinion on this. 

Senator Dantet. If not, I think we might want to have a study made 
of that, and especially in view of what you gentlemen might say 
about whether you think this program that is now called the volun- 
tary program would be more successful if we had some type of system 
which would require the commitment until you think the patient is 
ready for release. 

Dr. Hunt. Of course, as physicians operating a hospital we would 
much rather have a commitment under a mental-health act—— 

Senator Dantet. Yes. 

Dr. Hunt. Rather than the clumsy mechanism that we have under 
this other law, of requiring that a man go down to a Kentucky court, 
to a State court, plead guilty to a State misdemeanor, and then have 
his sentence suspended on condition that he come out and come to 
us as a voluntary patient. 

You see, so far as we are concerned, those patients are voluntary 
patients. The only difference is that they have been convicted of an 
offense in a State court, and if they leave against advice they have 
signed a waiver permitting us to notify the local authorities, and as 
soon as they get outside the gate, they become violators of the condi- 
tion of suspended sentence. 

It is a long way around and we would much rather, if anything is 
to be done about it, see it done on the basis of a commitment under 
a mental health type of act rather than a criminal procedure. 

Senator Dantet. A Federal commitment. 

Dr. Hunt. A Federal commitment would be much better from a 
medical point of view. 

Senator Dantet. Do you have any comment on that, Dr. Chapman? 

Dr. Cuarman. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I would like to ‘make this addi- 
tional comment for the record. 

Kentucky permits the commitment of an addict under their mental 
hygiene law. 

The reason it is not used more is that if a patient refuses to stay at 
the hospital, he has to then go to a Kentucky mental hospital, which 
are overcrowded. Also, this Kentucky mental-hygiene law if used 
throws a burden on the State, which we have felt was unfair, and one 
reason why we have been quite careful in using it. 


66661—55 17 
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Dr. Hunt. Furthermore, we have had legal advice that we could not 
accept patients committed by a State mental hygiene authority ; that 
there was nothing in our law that permitted it. 

Now, as you know, the District of Columbia has a law which was a 
modification of a bill which would have provided countrywide com- 
mitment. It was whittled down to a trial law—that is, almost an 
experimental law—in the District of Columbia for a limited period. 

The law expires on June 30, 1956. It was designed to provide ex- 
perience in handling committed patients on a reimbursable basis. 

The District pays the cost of hospitalization for those patients who 
are committed from the District under that law. 

Senator Danrev. How has that law worked out ? 

Dr. Hunt. We have had a relatively small number of patients sent 
to us under it. Do you have the figures, Dr. Chapman ? 

Dr. Cuapman. No; but I do not think there are much more than 
50 so far. 

Senator Daniev. You say it expires by its own terms? 

Dr. Hunt. It expires June 30, 1956 ? 

Senator Dantret. Do you take any position on that law? I am 
speaking really of the general act that you said it came from. 

Dr. Hunt. That was the occasion of the executive department’s 
taking the position against it; yes. ; 

Senator Daniex. They took a position against it—the executive 
department ? 

Dr. Hunt. On the basis that it would perpetuate and extend Federal 
responsibility in an area that was sought to be primarily a State and 
local community responsibility. 

Senator Danie. At Fort Worth you take voluntary patients? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantev. Did you ever during this period that you used the 
bluegrass law ever take patients for the second or third time at Fort 
Worth, voluntary patients who had left before the discharge period ? 

Dr. Hunt. I think a few. We have had relatively few voluntary 
patients at Fort Worth by comparison with Lexington. 

Senator Dantex. Yes. 

Do you agree, Dr. Chapman, that the so-called voluntary treatment 
program would be more successful if there was some type of com- 
mitment ? 

Dr. Cuarman. Yes, sir; I do, though I would like to qualify the 
statement if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dantex. Sure. 

Dr. CuHapman. I think that, to get back to a point Dr. Hunt made 
earlier, I should emphasize that it would be one part. It would hel 
us to get him on the road. But our supplemental program aaala 
provide some way of assuring after-care in a community, if needed. 
That really needs implementation. 

Senator Dantet. In other words, if the States are given the right 
to send patients there under commitment of some type, Federal or 
State, they should have some kind of followup program back home? 

Dr. CHapman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dantet. To look after them when they are returned ? 

Dr. CHapman. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Daniet. Now, gentlemen, do you have any other sugges- 
tions to make to this committee today? You see, we are getting into 
a realm now that you have been w orking in for years. This commit- 

tee, I might say to you, is going to come up with some recommenda- 
tions to Congress for some changes in our present laws and for some 
new laws on this whole problem, T predict. 

This is your opportunity to tell us, advise us, suggest to us any- 
thing that you think might be helpful. I do not mean just today, but 
I mean while this committee is wor king; we probably will work on 
through most of this year, but we want to be ready for the opening of 
Congress next session with our report, so if you have any suggestions, 
please let us have them. 

Dr. Hunt. I think the thing we would like to stress again and 
again is that drug addiction is “not a well-defined disease entity. It 
is a state of being which is related to the whole psychological make- 
up of the indiv idual, : and the fact that a person is addicted to narcotic 
drugs is in many cases just accidental. 

Some of them, in fact, have turned to narcotic drugs after having 
been alcoholics because they find that they get the same type of emo- 
tional support from drugs without the intoxication of alcohol. 

An alcoholic is fr equently unable to carry on his work because he 
is intoxicated. Some of them have found that they can get a lift and 
carry on their jobs for a time by the use of narcotic drugs. That is 
simply an illustration of the fact that the underlying problem i is that 
of enabling people to meet the stresses of life, and that is what makes 
this hard. 

There is no simple answer to it, and I think if we all can go on that 
premise we will make progress. 

Senator Dantet. Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Gasqure. Mr. Chairman, I will ask 1 or 2 questions and you can 
answer them briefly. 

You do not have any type of followup program whereby the doctors 
at Lexington and Fort Worth make an attempt to keep track of the 
persons once they are dismissed ¢ 

Dr. Hunt. We have a small group of people working in New York 
trying to follow up patients in that particular city. We have not 
felt able to attempt it for all of our discharged patients. 

Mr. Gasque. Do you have facilities for trying to relocate a drug 
addict in more desirable social and community settings? Can you get 
him a job away from his old surroundings? 

Dr. Hunr. We have no mechanism and no real legal authority to 
do much along that line. 

Mr. Gasque. In other words, your law about not divulging 

Dr. Hunt. That is the real problem. 

Mr. Gasque. Is the real problem even if you had the money and 
facilities ? 

Dr. Hunt. Besides that, the law provides that the activity of the 
Public Health Service shall be the treatment of patients in the hos- 
pitals. 

Mr. Gasquet. In the hospitals. 

I wonder if you would be able to provide us with the States and 
cities that have narcotic facilities, hospitals, clinics, for treating the 
patients, other than the Federal Government? You could provide 
that, and if you would, we would appreciate it very much. 
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You have probably heard that in New York they are anxious to have 
. Federal hospital up there. I wonder if you have any comment on 
that ? 

Dr. Hunt. I think that would depend upon the resolution of a 
number of questions, one of which is the degree to which the Federal 
Government is to continue to participate in this whole activity. If 
the Congress gives us a clear mandate to expand Federal activity in 
the treatment of narcotic addiction, it then might very possibly be- 
come advisable to have a hospital in New York, since there are a good 
many addict patients coming from New York, Washington, and other 
northeastern cities. 

However, we would not be able to make such recommendation at 
this time. 

Mr. GasquE. You do have, though, at least 500 applications from 
voluntary patients who would like to come in, but you do not have 
facilities for them ? 

Dr. Hunt. That is correct. 

Mr. Gasqus. That is all. 

Senator Danrex. That is all; and thank you, gentlemen, again. 

Dr. Hunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Cuapman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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Exursit No. 1 


Interim report on narcotic addiction survey, Jan. 1, 19538-Apr. 30, 1955, by 
States 


Alabama New Hampshire 
Arizona y New Jersey 
Arkansas New Mexico 
California New York 
Colorado North Carolina 
Connecticut North Dakota 
Delaware Ohio 

District of Columbia Oklahoma 
Florida Oregon ws 
Georgia Pennsylvania 
Idaho Rhode Island 
Illinois South Carolina 
Indiana South Dakota 
Towa Tennessee 


Kentucky (U. S. Public Health 

Service Hospital 796) Vermont 
Louisiana 3} Virginia 
Maine Washington 
Maryland West Virginia 
Massachusetts >| Wisconsin 
Michigan Wyoming 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri Territory of Alaska 
Montana Territory of Hawaii 
Nebraska 
Nevada 38 Grand total 


Exnuisit No. 2 


Interim report on narcotic addiction survey, Jan. 1—-Apr. : 
and city 


10 | Arkansas 


California 


oo toes 
San Francisco 
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Interim report on narcotic addiction survey. Jan. 1-Apr. 30, 1955, by State 
and city—Continued 


Colorado Maryland 


Denver 
Other 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport_____ 


Waterbury 
Other___- 


“Ibo bo 


Delaware__-_ Michigan 





District of Columbia | ae Si lee a eel 
Other 
Florida 
Minnesota 


Miami 
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Other St. Paul 


Georgia 


Idaho: Grangeville 

Kansas City 
eNO St. Louis 
Other 
Chicago___ 
Other___ 2 | Montana 


Indiana 


Other 


Ns ieee, 
New Hampshire 
Des Moines P 


Other___ NN siti cits i acccairascinleenapaies 60 





Kansas ‘ Newark 38 
i, Lf < ei ence a ‘ 
Topeka_ ae Other 19 
Other_-_-_ we : 
NOW MeOMC0 jenn Ule e 


Kentucky (U. S. Public Health Albuquerque 
Service Hospital 29) Other 


Louisiana 


New York City 
Buffalo 





Interim report on 


Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
Greenville 
Spartanburg 
Other 

South Dakota 


Tennessee 
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narcotic addiction survey. Jan. 1—Apr. 30, 1955, by State 


Continued 


yenee. 5>_.- 
San Antonio___ 
El Paso 
NT he. ead i ; 


ES eee 
Fort Worth 


SCO Fo 
Virginia 


DR isthe Rec ete sh nthienc ttl 
i a, pe 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Madison 
Other 
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ExuHIBit No. 3 


Taste B.—Interim report on the survey of addiction in the United States 
(1953-54), by areas and age groups 


Age group Sex 


Under 21} 21-30 | 31-40 Male |Female| 


16 | 57 
1, 355 


Now Mugimd Gtete. ... .........6<.-<ascsus 


216 
New York and northern New Jersey - 


5, 846 


102 
2, 091 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, and southern 
New Jersey -..-_-- 

Maryland, District of Columbia, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia - 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and South 

Carolina - - 
Kentucky ! ¢ and Tennessee 
Michigan and Ohio---_- 
Illinois, Indiana, and W isconsin 
Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma- 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota.___- | 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and New Mex- | 


California, Nevada, and Arizona_...------- 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 

Territory of Alaska ‘ 
Territory of Hawaii 


TOU eo wkscticcccnsscccvewawecunekss 





1U. 8. Public Health Service hospital, 767. 


85 
266 


93 356 | 
226 ‘ 728 
331 1,196 
6, 199 

663 

495 


306 
923 


118 
291 
242 | 
245 


227 
99 aa | 





104 | 


94 
1, 488 


42 
16 


79 
50 | 


69 | 
57 | 


95 
57 


71 
54 


195 
188 


4,127 | 18,997 




















Nore.—As of July 1, 1954, the estimated population of the United States was 162,414,000. Of this total 


102,244,000 were 21 years of age and over. 


Population age groups are given as follows by the Bureau of the Census: 


Years of age: 
15-19. ..-- 5 se _..-. 11,055, 000 
. 10,899, 000 
11, 900, 000 
12, 343, 000 
. 11, 495, 000 
11, 091, 000 


Years of age—Continued 
¢ 


5, 259, 000 
3, 973, 000 


ExuHIsit No. 4 


TABLE C.—Interim report on the survey of addiction in the United 


(1953-54) 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
NU igs hte ae i 
Indiana 
Iowa 
NNN asics i theeacinceigec manganese 
Kentucky 
(U. S. Public Health Sery- 
ice Hospital, 767) 
Louisiana 


States 
by States 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 





a a 


New England States_____- 33 | 99 | 3 | 64 9 | 
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TABLE C.—Interim report on the survey of addiction in the United States 
(1958-54) by States—Continued 


Utah 4, Wyoming 
Vermont 2 oe 
Virginia TI iii ih ccihinibiceisiatiaspimaieiae 23, 776 
Washington Territory of Alaska 
West Virginia Territory of Hawaii 
Wisconsin 

NN I tiie : 


Exuisit No. 5 


TaBLE D.—IJnterim report on the survey of addiction in the United States 
(1953-54), by area showing drug used 


Drug used 


Mor- | 


| Opium | 8 


Total 
Syn- | Co- Mari- | 
thetics caine ! oom 1) 


| 


be 
ow 


New York and northern New Jersey - 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and southern New 
Jersey | 
Maryland, District of Columbia, North 
Cs arolina, Virginia, and West V irginia__ 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and South Caro- | 


' 


180; 16 | 73 


mo 


87 | 41 


+ 
~1 


111 |-- 88 


8 
Kentucky and Tennessee 2__ > 
po ER ee ee ; 
Tilinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin_...___._--___| 
Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota 
Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming-_-__.._.____..- 
California, Neve ada, and Arizona____-_____- 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and 
WORSINOET CF Us é Sock <n Sects nncdounwse 
Territory of Hawaii_.......____- eae 


Annan om 


De 





—————....... i is 





1 Included in totals reported as addicts. 
2U.8. Public Health Service Hospital, 767. 
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State 


Alabama: 
Birmingham 
Montgomery...----.----- 
I ein diet a eg 


NE whasevngiacitetiekciied 


Arizona: 














Total 





Exursir No. 6 
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Narcotic arrests and convictions in the United States during 1953 
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BE PIE co cinenenncooe 2 2 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 
SE OR ne ence 1 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
GR Sain ccccned abe 4 1 0 2 0 2 0 1 0 0 
California: t Se + ho 
San Francisco. -------.--- 488 237 72 319 21 76 72 112 18 35 
Los Angeles...........-.-| 7,146 | 2,878 74 |17,042 . ,_ _n 54 |'2, 802 Be bpcanees 
RE TR cam nnnecnnik 300 136 1 153 8 138 1 62 0 73 
ES ck ok canon oeeene 125 48 15 61 0 49 12 ll 1 24 
Sacramento- ---- insnwealee 233 119 17 140 8 68 14 76 6 23 
SS 76 42 17 34 0 235 13 18 0 1 
th 6 takin cecal 757 313 17 300 4 436 14 125 7 167 
MN i msc oeeaccocaatall 9,125 | 3,773 213 | 8,049 71 792 180 | 3, 206 54 333 
Colorado: oe - ee ™ 
es ee 76 51 6 0 58 12 5 1 38 7 
OE bth iin cn ck Dibcdncne ne 10 2 0 1 7 2 0 0 0 2 
NN io Tes aseNe esse 86 53 6 | 1 65 14 5 1 38 9 
Connecticut: | Peer ited 
I sii. sicssistarenshin 24 10| 16] 6 0 2 1 6 1 | 2 
N55 i= accent 0 3 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 
New Haven............-- 1l 2 1 9 0 1 2 0 0 0 
ee | 54] 50 4 43 3 4 4 39 3 | 4 
WP oe ccd 89 65 21 58 3 10 45| 4 6 
| SSS SSS S| ee | | SS 
Delaware: 
We IR oc cncucens 12 12 0 9 1 2 0 9 1 2 
WE chee ete 1 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 | 0 
TN ik | Re ae 13 | 13 1 9 | 1 2 1 9 1 2 
District of Columbia__--_-_---- 309 163 61 | 230 ll 7 | 42 112 7 2 
Florida: es 
PINE icin nea at 42 34 1 10 | 9 10 8 
Der ee aan 5 21 | | | 
eT 28 4 2 1 5 4 2 
De. og. 3s eieckoe. 7 0 2 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 
ES ae 3 3 0 3 0 0 0 3 0 |} 0 
linghbeckhinn naib 7 Ea 0 0 4 3 0 | 0 
| ] sperma i | 1 
Mrs tas cise | s7} 42{ 13) 38] 4] 2 1} 2| 4 2 
= =| |: | 









1 Includes narcotics and marihuana. 
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Narcotic arrests and convictions in the United States during 1958—Continued 


: 2 tates 


Arrests Convictions 
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Narcotics | Marihuana | Narcotics Marihuana 


Total 


Con- | 

| rests | Vie. | 
| tions | Fed- 
| eral 




















23 | 254 | 125 | 1,661 | 


10 | 
POCUIOUD. by occetckacccue 
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Fort Wayne. -.-.-...--..-.-- | : 0 | 
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Total. __-. 
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Narcotic arrests and 


State 


Minnesota: 
Minneapolis 


Oe PONE 6 fo cnn bata se nns 
i 


Mississippi: 


Pc. s caiman netedoiiet 
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convictions in the United States during 1953—Continued 


Total 


Ar- 
rests 





Cm bo 





Narcotics 


Local 





Convictions 








Marihuana 








Fed- 
eral 








Ls 2a Ss oicnindsacasion 5 
electing ata dncde 5 


Missouri: 
Kansas City 


St. Louis-..--- me 
eS eS a eee 


oo 











Montana: 


on ho a aalinae | 


Miles City 
Billings - - 
Other -_- 

Total 


Nebraska: 














New Hampshire 


New Jersey: 
Newark 


Atlantic City_..- 


Camden... -- 
rrenton___- 


Paterson __-__-- 


Others - -- 


New Mexico: 
Albuquerque 
Gallup 

Las Cruces 
Other__- 


Total___- 


New York: 


New York City. 


Buffalo 


White Plains_- 


Mineola. 
Rochester __ 
Newburgh. _- 
Syracuse - -- 
Other ___- 


» a) See. Ae 


ocooow 
onoco 


ooco 




















| 


27! 


























3 


36 | 


4,089 | 3,370 








Ccootnwnrre 


























ll 





| 3,055 








a 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





43 | 








1 Includes narcotics and marihuana. 
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Narcotic arrests and convictions in the United States during 1953—Continued 


Total | Arrests Convictions 





Narcotics Marihuana Narcotics Marihuana 


Ar- Con- ea heal aie an 


peste |) cover hie . x 
tions | Fed- Local Fed- Fed- 
eral A eral eral 





Local Local 


North Carolina: 
Favetteville___ 
Greensboro 
Greenville_____- 


North Dakota: 
Bismarck - - -- 
Hettinger. ..__- 
Other._-- 


Total 


Ohio: 
Cleveland 
Dayton 
Cincinnati 
Toledo. 
Youngstown 
Akron. 
Springfield ___ 
Other 


eSoo*Wwre to 





Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa__- 

Other 








Oregon: 
WEE SiS h ocnate tees. 
Salem 
Eugene 








Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia ; 395 
ee : 206 
Harrisburg 7 11 





Rhode Island: 
Providence_______- 





South Carolina: 
Columbia 
Green ville 
Other 


Total 





South Dakota: 
Aberdeen 





Tennessee: 
Memphis__- 
Nash ville__- 








1 Includes narcotics and marihuana. 
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Narcotic arrests and convictions in the United States during 19583—Continued 


Total Arrests Convictions 


Marihuana Narcotics | Marihuana 


Con- 
vic- 


Fed- 
eral Local 


Texas: 


Utah: 
Salt Lake City 
I chepkies: cr amtuieeiandiscis 4 


ooco 


So 


Vermont: 
Rutland 
IIE si cite Rimi 
tds acc dnguace 





Virginia: 
Richmond 


Washington: 
Seattle 


West Virginia: 
Charleston - ---- eres tak 





Milwaukee 


Hurley 


Wyoming: 
Cheyenne 
Other 


Grand total 26, 986 |13,379 | 1,774 


Alaska: 
Anchorage_--_.-...------ 
Parvoenks............- 

5 ait tes scn ined acura aa 
Juneau 





| 


loleooceo 


<p Saeco mae 





Hawaii: 
Honolulu 
ee entencchit tn pceoehirbneraritaciaon a 
OUR... 2h. cces ; 


| 


Ni oow 
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Exursit No. 7 


Narcotic arrests and convictions in the United States during 1954 





Total Arrests Convictions 


Narcotics | Marihuana | Narcotics | Marihu 


| 
| Fea- | 
Local | ‘raj | Local 


Alabama: 
Birmingham 
Montgomery 
Mobile 



































1§, 021 
149 

94 

113 

90 

320 


16, 016 


| 
=} 
| 





| 














Connecticut: 
Hartford 
New mavell.............. 
Sn cchinnns cakeiebnn 
























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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State 
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Narcotic arrests and convictions in the United States during 1954—Continued 








Convictions 
. ‘ | ; 
Narcotics | Marihuana 
Fed- | Fed- 
| ve v 
eral Local | eral | Local 





Idaho: 
Mountain Home--------- 
noe oe aide mekan 
Payette. -.-- Cf See 
oo ee 











Illinois: 
ene 


OR. 2c annnsanee= 


Indiana: : 
Indianapolis- ---~-------- 








South Bend..---- Se a 
Rs sede es acdeccinon 






Total. . <i tgccn<nces 










Kansas: ‘ 
Kans City s..----<.--- 


CR onc k aaah adsx dian 






Kentucky: 
ss ssicicicniatssaji arcade 
a eee eee 
See 


Tutel. .... Beak e ex 















Louisiana: 





OS Ee et eee eee 
Maryland: 

OO Ee a 
cc thc anwek 


Massachusetts: 
as it eb ine 
Springfield_......_....- 


Michigan: 








| a eae 
Wihsiciattea ncaa 
Saginaw __-__-- vi 
NS ie 3 






ooco 
ie 












0 0 | 0 


0 
0 | 0 | 0! 1 
0 0 0 | 0 
0 0 0 0 


















MveNGINO, «..<.----7-.-<-] 
Fort Wayne..-.----------| 
Se a nictecntnniainnennl 









7 0 
1 1 0 0 
0 0 0} 0 
0 14 | 0 0 
0 5 | 0 1 
0 5 0 0 
8 























Sid oS ccclinie niet 


_—- © 


oo 
_oo 
ooo 


















































New Orleans.--------- Ss 


PIE Svcsgic Sauk oan we | 





5 4 13 | 8 
7 | 2338 11 | 0 
3 | 3 6 | 0 
15| 350| 30) 8 

















1 
17 272 13 53 
0 6 0 3 
0 5 0} 0 
0 0 0 0 
















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Narcotic arrests and convictions in the United States during 1954—Continued 


Total Arrests Convictions 


Ar- 


Minnesota: 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Other __ 


Total 
Mississippi: 
Jackson _. 
Othier...... 
Total _- 


Missouri: 
Kansas City --- 
St. Louis 
Other 


Total... .... 


Montana: 
Billings --_.. 
Helena... -- 


TOM cence ew 


Nebraska: 
a 
Otte. ......s.. 


Total___ 


Nevada: 
Las Vegas 
Reno 
OGber...... 


New Hampshire: 
Concord 
Other 


Narcotics Marihuana Narcotics Marihuana 


Fed- a Fed- . 
eral Local eral Local | | 


Con- 
vie- 
tions | Fed 


red | Local Fed. 


al 





WON Guds es. 


New Jersey: 
Newark_-_-_-_-- 
Atlantic City 
Asbury Park..........- 
Camden 
Other 





Total 


New Mexico: 
Albuquerque. . 
Roswell 


Total 


New York: 
New York City--...-..-- 
Buffalo_. ; wits 
Syracuse 
Mineola ' ; 
White Plains______- 
Troy.- 
Rochester 


See footnotes at end of table. 


66661—55——-18 


3, 010 
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Narcotic arrests and convictions in the United States during 1954—Continued 





Total Arrests | Convictions 


State Narcotics | Marihuana Narcotics Marihuana 


| Con- siiansotsntfpeeapadaiguaneliiced 
vic- ¥ | 
tions ed- Fed- Fed- Fed- 

eral Local eral Local eral Local eral 





North Carolina: 
Greensboro. ... aa . 27 
Ae oe...-....... <a 0 
Other 0 


North Dakota: | 
i iccdumanse 2 eer 
|. ee ; 





27 
0 
0 


Mica eaccace é 


Ohio: 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 





= 
~~ OW We OS 


Columbus....----------- 





SOON HOOD 
em bo Ww O 
cooocoorrnhu 


8 
8 








Oklahoma City---.--._-_-| 
ED ctctcn tek umee nal. 
Other 


wei ono 


MR sossceoaccactnees 





Oregon: 
Portland 
Eugene 
Other 





nnNnw 











Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia. __.........-. 
Pittsburgh 
PE ee cccccesenche! 
Other 


norco 


R 


Rhode Island: 
Providence 
ik ccwednnundehawes 


South Carolina: 
CII eo ec eae eS 
Greenville. __- 
Omer: ....«..2. , 








South Dakota: 
Aberdeen 





oo 


| So 


Tennessee: 
I ae Leet, 
Nashville 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Narcotic arrests and convictions in the United States during 1954—Continued 


- . 
Arrests | Convictions 


Narcotics. | Marihuana Narcotics | Marihuana 
| Ar- | Con- | 


rests 


vic- Rete J a re 
tions | Fed- 
| eral 


Local 


| Rican’ 
| Local | F&4- | roca | Fed | Loca | Fed- 


eral eral | eral 








Texas: 


San Antonio 
Dallas__. 











Utah: 
Salt Lake City 














Vermont: 
Montpelier. -- 
hi 











Virginia: 
Richmond 

















Washington: 
Seattle __-_- 





ated diet toc . 








West Virginia: 
CIE, oo0s00sscceha 
Mae Pneripnitneee 





2 a 








Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee 
Se eee 











Wyoming: 
Cheyenne............ 





ee soot 7 | 


— = = —_ } = — ——— 
Grand total __-- ---\23, 365 |12,346 | 1,430 |18,059 | 694 | 3,182 | 1,243 | 9, 182 





Alaska: === == ———— 


Anchorage 7 10 | 


0 | 0 
es 3 1 | 0 | 0 


| ee . 0 








Hawaii: 
Honolulu 
Other _-__- 





TOO eas. 


2 Includes narcotic and marihuana. 
? Kentucky habitual-addict law. 
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Exuisit No. 8 


Narcotic arrests and convictions in the United States 1953-54, by States 


; — ; 
| Narcotics Marihuana 
| 
| 
| 





State Year | Total T 
| Federal Local Federal | Local 





Alabama: 
Arrests Sannin 1953 
1954 
Convictions - — -_--- “ 1953 
1954 


8 


Arizona: 
Arrests _ _.- i 1953 
1954 
Convictions... _--- ; i 1853 
1954 

Arkansas: 
Ws icciekcsnweckuns ‘ 1953 
1954 
Convictions - _- pea unodahass 1953 
1954 


coon # Oe Onn 


California: | 
RETR. ccccncecs Leela 1953 | 18,049 


| 1954 | | 39 | 16,016 

Convictions -_ -__--- - 1953 13, 206 

1954 | 12,038 

Colorado: | | | 

Arrests ; 1953 
1954 
Convictions _ _ - ; 1953 
1954 





Connecticut: 
Arrests....... idl 1953 
1954 
Convictions ____- ‘ : 1953 
1954 


Ne row 


Delaware: . 
Arrests..... " 1953 
} 1954 
Convictions ‘ } 1953 
1954 
District of Columbia: 
a peice ictedh 1953 
1954 
Convictions i 1953 
1954 
Florida: 
CO Ee . 1953 
1954 
Convictions od ‘ 1953 
1954 





Georgia: 
RUB in cnn ce 1953 
| 1954 
Convictions_-..- , 1953 
1954 
Idaho: 
Arrests -_--- ‘i 1953 
| 1954 
Convictions._-- | 1953 
1954 
Hlinois: 
Arrests - -.- wainteil ; 1953 
1954 
Convictions - sale --| 1953 
1954 





Indiana: 
Arrests. -- ‘ 1953 
1954 
Convictions . 1953 
1954 

Iowa: 

BB inwaans iat 1953 
| 1954 
en ere 1953 
1954 

Kansas: 
I i desi acceacdiamebcnininss nied 1953 
1954 
Convictions 1953 
1954 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ae 


Narcotic arrests and convictions in the United States, 1953-54, by States—Con. 


Narcotics Marihuana 


Federal Local Federal Local 


Kentucky: 
Pte estnveddapésaads | 2 


2 348 
ee ee 7 
2350 | 
Louisiana: 
Bh dihin a dned whan ects — . 309 
| lil 
Convietions-~.-...........- in 2 16 


Maine: 
Arrests 


Convictions 


Maryland: 
Arrests 


Convictions 


Massachusetts: 
Arrests 


Convictions 


Michigan: 
Arrests 


Convictions 


Minnesota: 
Arrests 


Convictions 


Mississippi: 
Arrests 


Convictions 


Missouri: 
FE Ditch tine indiconmenen dann 


Ciscoe ecsets 


Montana: 
Ey eek hea Send 


Convictions.............- 


Nebraska: 
ae dehba hn tc cece bieadeieeael 


Convictions 


Nevada: 
Arrests 


Convictions...._- 


New Hampshire: 
Arrests 


Convictions 


New Jersey: 
isthe mace atkins 


Gist petcenticnctas 


New Mexico: 
pS ee ee eee 


ES I icici so ce ater 


New York: 
Bi tiahvitictcunitinutitepnaiascincin 


Convictions 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 








| 
State Year Total 
| —| —— 
| 
North Carolina: 
ia thasect reece tusaccan 1953 12 
1954 36 
NP ong he. 8 1953 12 
1954 29 
North Dakota: 
BE... oes ue 1953 4 
1954 1 
Convictions-_--._- ad 1953 1 
1954 1 
Ohio: 
BR Secankeee se 1953 575 
1954 593 
oo eee ee 1953 444 
1954 485 
Oklahoma: 
etc aaie. 1 ee. ae 1953 205 
1954 104 
ENO ccce 1953 110 
1954 42 
Oregon: 
RB weiss 1953 68 
re 1954 70 
Comvnte.c | 1953 41 
j 1954 67 
Pennsylvania: 
Rese aescs 1953 1, 371 
me | 1954 1, 964 
oo ee | 1953 612 
| 1954 2 
Rhode Island: 66 
i ae 1953 7 
be 1954 8 | 
Convictions.....__ ae 1953 | 7 
; 1954 2 
South Carolina: 
Arrests....------... | 1953 10 
coed | 1954 15 | 
Convictions____. secu eclomae ee 6 
| 1954 12 
South Dakota: | 
tesa. pod 1953 2 
at 1954 1 
Convictions.______ a _.-| 1953 0 
| 1954 0 | 
Tennessee: | 
Arrests ---.._- _| 1953 | 39 | 
| 1954 46 | 
TNE secs pane cccwuscl ee 25 
| 1954 44 | 
Texas: | | 
SS eaten sucineigeteteid | 1953 1, 440 
| 1954 1,414 
MOURN et | 1953 802 
| 1954 | 663 
Utah: | | 
NS re a ae | 1953 | 57 | 
1954 | 7 
Ce es | 1953 58 | 
| 1954 | 2 | 
Vermont: | 
PU Loinsnnadcctekesnbwoce 1953 | 2 | 
1954 | 1 
|. a a ae | 1953 1 
| 1954 1 
Virginia: 
PS onic a ct ncduneeaaal | 1953 | 16 | 
| 1954 19 | 
EE vicnnsacdan cn cckel 1953 | 12 
| 1954 16 
Washington: 
ss ier icke nia Sse acted cane | 1953 103 | 
| 1954 | 94 
RNIN oicvncaecsuswance | 1953 83 | 
| 1954 | 105 
West Virginia: | 
Arrests _-.-.- Winisiatad ba deomtateire ied | 1953 9 
| 1954 7 
Convictions...............-.-- | 1953 4 
| 1954 4 
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Narcotic arrests and convictions in the United States, 1953-54, by States—Con. 
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Narcotic arrests and convictions in the United States, 1953-54, by States—Con. 


Narcotics Marihuana 





Federal Local Federal 


| 
| 
| 


Wisconsin: 


— 
nm 
tS 


Wyoming: 
Pe einecdcas daakieeen - 


oc = Oreo 


Convictions 


- ooo 


Grand totals" 
A 


x 
= 


Bes 
Ez ND D a 
zz Ie 


5 
: 
g 


ao 
i 
% 
to 
I 
: ¥ 
_ 


re 
- 
w 
ZB 
i= 
i 
ig 


| 
| 


Alaska: 
Arrests 


Convictions 


De Oe 
cocr 


Hawaii: 
Arrests 





Convictions 





onwkS coco 
awa 











1 Includes narcotics and marihuana in Los Angeles. 
2 338 under Kentucky habitual-addict law. 

3 Includes narcotics and marihuana in Boston. 

4 Includes marihuana in New York City. 


ExHisit No. 9 


REMARKS OF COMMISSIONER HARRy J. ANSLINGER, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
ON THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON Narcotic Drugs, 10TH SESSION, APRIL 
18 to May 13, 1955 


THE ILLICIT NARCOTIC TRAFFIC IN THE FAR EAST 


The Communist regime of mainland China in a New China News Agency dis- 
patch from Peking on July 2, 1954, again denied the documented charges made 
over the past several years by the United States representative on the United 
Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs, and specifically denied the charge I made 
before this Commission in May 1954 that the Communist regime of mainland 
China is “distributing drugs abroad and * * * selling heroin and opium in large 
quantities” to the free countries of the world. 

Actual conditions in southeast Asia and other free countries refute this 
unsupported denial and clearly prove that the Communist regime of mainland 
China is pouring opium, morphine, and heroin out through the province of 
Punnan to augment the already existing lines of traffic out of Tientsin, Tsingtao, 
and Canton. 

While varying amounts of narcotics reach the traffic from other sources in the 
Far East, mainland China is the uncontrolled reservoir supplying the worldwide 
illicit narcotic traffic. 

Pharmaceutical plants have been established in Communist China to process 
opium into morphine and heroin, and all these drugs, including raw opium, are 
used as bartering commodities. Traffickers operating in the free countries share 
the profit in the illicit traffic in narcotics with the Communist regime of mainland 
China. Officials of this regime are exacting a tremendous profit from the traffic 
over the prices paid opium growers according to the traffickers who obtain the 
narcotics for further sale. These traffickers use whole sections of crews of 
surface craft, such as the engine crew or the deck crew, to smuggle narcotics. 
Cooperation of air-maintenance crews is considered essential when the smuggling 
is by air although passenger couriers are often used when the way has been well 
prepared and the traffickers consider there is no danger of apprehension. 
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One of the principal targets of the traffic from mainland China is Thailand 
where 100 tons of opium are sold annually. Consumers of this opium pay the 
equivalent of United States $350,000 per ton for the contraband in the form 
of smoking opium. Opium is brought from Yunnan Province to the border of 
Thailand by horse and mule train. 

From 200 to 400 tons of raw opium are moved annually to and through Thailand 
from mainland China. More opium moves to and around Chiengrai in northern 
Thailand than any other place in the world in illicit traffic. The opium reaches 
Bangkok by boat, truck, rail, and plane, and 3 to 4 tons can be delivered at any 
time to a point outside the harbor at Bangkok in the open sea. This opium is 
priced at US$40,000 per ton and can be purchased in lots of 200 tons on a 6-month 
basis. 

Crude morphine is sold by traffickers in narcotics from mainland China at the 
rate of US$475 per pound in Bangkok. This morphine has about the same ap- 
pearance as a cheap cake of soap. There is usually a large A or A-1 on the sur- 
face of each cake as in the case of a large seizure in Japan in July 1954. Heroin 
from these traffickers sells for US$2,000 to $3,000 per pound in Japan and for 
$3,000 to $5,000 in the United States. A group of these traffickers successfully 
smuggled 20 pounds of heroin to Japan in 1954 at a profit of US$30,000 after all 
expenses were paid. 

In October 1953 an airline pilot in Bangkok was approached to make eight 
flights to Macao with opium from mainland China, At the end of 1953 a group of 
smugglers, including an official of the Bank of Canton, smuggled 23 pounds of 
heroin and morphine from Yunnan to Chiengrai to Bangkok and thence to another 
transshipment point. On July 15, 1954, an airline hostess was arrested at a 
transshipment point with a 2-pound package of morphine which she was trans- 
porting as a courier for aircraft maintenance personnel after information had 
been received that narcotics were reaching Tokyo, Japan, in this manner. In the 
early part of 1955 a Chinese courier arriving in Hong Kong by air was arrested 
with approximately 7 pounds of pure heroin transshipped at Bangkok. Shortly 
thereafter an American was arrested in Hong Kong with approximately 40 pounds 
of opium and morphine which he was transporting as a courier for traffickers in 
narcotics from mainland China. The transshipment point was Bangkok. 

Despite the efforts of the Burmese Government to control the illicit traffic in 
narcotics, hundreds of tons of cleaned and packaged opium in 1-kilogram units 
are brought into Burma each year from Yunnan Province. Routes for the 
smuggling are through Myitkyina in the Kachin State and through Lashio on the 
old Burma Road in the northern Shan States. 

The hub of the traffic on the Yunnan side of the border is Tengyueh. Along the 
border are found trucks, military vehicles, carts, mules, and pack trains used for 
transporting the opium. 

About 43 tons of opium are consumed annually in one small area along the 
Yunnan border, but the amount of opium in the traffic through Burma surpasses 
the amount consumed within the country. Shareholders in illegally operated 
opium shops along the Yunnan border in Burma have been forced to forfeit their 
interests because caravans from Yunnan sell opium more cheaply than the 
opium shops. 

Another route used by the traffickers in illicit narcotics from mainland China is 
through Kentung and across Burma to river, rail, and road connections below 
Mandalay. Much of the opium is brought down in river boats to Rangoon where 
it is transferred to coastal steamers for further transshipment at Penang and 
Singapore. 

Large quantities of high quality crude morphine are being manufactured under 
expert technical supervision in factories in Communist China. The morphine 
is processed according to pharmaceutical standards and methods under govern- 
ment supervision and not in clandestine laboratories. When the smugglers of 
this morphine near Rangoon the contraband is transferred to fast launches to 
bypass the city. The traffic is so well organized that the authorities state they 
would need a patrol plane to meet with any success in intercepting the traffic. 

On August 4, 1953, a seizure of 16.8 kilograms of this high-quality morphine 
was made about 80 miles south of Mandalay. On April 17, 1954, another seizure 
of 43.5 pounds was made about 50 miles from Rangoon. Authorities believe the 
morphine had been brought down the Burma Road through Lashio from Yunnan. 
Containers of this opium, which is readily converted into heroin, are stamped 
with the Elephant Brand and the “1 A 27” mark. 

Since the processing of opium is illegal in Burma, authorities attempted to 
dispose of approximately 44 tons of opium which either had been seized from 
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the illicit traffic or purchased some years ago. They received an offer stating 
the opium would be transferred to Macao where it would be manufactured into 
medicinal narcotics. Burmese authorities saw through this attempt to regain 
the opium for the international illicit traffic. 

On December 18, 1954, excise officials in Mandalay, Burma, seized 140.8 
kilograms of opium which was being transported in a Dodge jeep from Lashio 
on the Burma Road. 

Traffic in heroin from the Communist regime of mainland China is increasing, 
according to enforcement authorities concerned with traffic through Canton, 
Macao, Bangkok, and other ports. Within the past year other areas have as- 
sumed a place of equal importance with Korea and Japan as places where the 
heroin is furnished directly by Communist agents in the traffic. 

Millions of dollars obtained through the sale of opium and other narcotics 
are used by the Communist regime in mainland China for political purposes 
and to finance agents who have been found actively engaged. An official of an 
airline in the Far East was found to be smuggling heroin and currency for the 
Chinese Communist regime. A trafficker in narcotics from mainland China 
attempted to arrange for an airlift of a ton of morphine to the United States. 
The pilot was offered an interest in an opium processing plant if he would 
smuggle the morphine valued at US$256,000. Narcotics traffickers offered to 
charter a PBY in March 1954 to airlift 10 tons of opium from an inaccessible river 
area to a worldwide narcotic smuggling group with headquarters in Macao. 
An effort was made by these traffickers to establish an airline to move opium 
held by the Communist regime of mainland China. Both opium and crude 
morphine were airlifted from otherwise inaccessible points under the control 
of the regime to transshipment areas where the narcotics were loaded on 
surface craft. 

During 1953 opium from Yunnan Province accounted for almost 100 percent 
of the opium seized at some transshipment points. The Gulf of Martaban and 
the Gulf of Siam both were used to facilitate this traffic. Investigation of 
circumstances surrounding the larger seizures revealed that the opium was 
smuggled in ships operated by the traffickers in this opium who had head- 
quarters and connections in many of the principal cities of the Far East. ‘)pium 
trafficked through the transshipment points often sells at the rate of US$400 
per pound. 

In Japan a member of the Communist Party revealed that her organization, 
with branches in all big hospitals in Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Kobe, and 
Osaka, operated as the Society for the Protection of Health and Peace, with 
headquarters in the Communist Party headquarters in Tokyo. This trafficker 
stated that she and five other females of the group made expenses and tre- 
mendous profits for the Tokyo branch of this Communist organization through 
the sale of heroin. 

At a meeting of this Communist organization a resolution was adopted that 
the organization would gain funds by selling narcotics to various hotels, cabarets, 
bars, and other establishments patronized by American personnel in the Tokyo 
area. Large sales of heroin which were paid for by check to “Society Head- 
quarters” were made to beer halls in Tachikawa and to agents in Fuchu City 
which is located near Tokyo. 

A Chinese, Po Kung Lung, directed the activities of the six females and 
provided the heroin which was valued at US$11 per gram and was sold to 
Koreans and Japanese for further distribution. One of these retailers of heroin 
was an executive member of a Tokyo district group of the Communist Party 
and was engaged in the collection of party funds. 

The Enforcement Division of the Narcotic Section in the Welfare Ministry 
of Japan reported that extensive surveillance of 2 Chinese in Tokyo re- 
sulted in their arrest and the seizure of 585 grams of 94.2 percent heroin 
and 275 grams of 92.4 percent heroin in March 1954. The seizure was 
made as one of the Chinese, Yang Jun An, was leaving the Kakyo Building 
in the heart of Tokyo. This building is a center for traffickers with Com- 
munist connections dealing in heroin and United States currency. Among 
these traffickers were Li Chin Sui and his group who were arrested in Tokyo 
in July 1954 with 33 pounds of heroin and morphine. As early as 1951 en- 
forcement agents in Japan had purchased US$5,633 of heroin from traffickers 
operating from the Kakyo Building. The heroin was 85 percent pure and 
bore tags and seals of the Red Lion brand. 

As stated above, a seizure of 18 pounds of crude morphine and 15 pounds of 
heroin was made at the end of July in Tokyo. The crudely formed cakes of mor- 
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phine bore a large A on the surface identical with that contraband routed 
through Bangkok from Yunnan Province in mainland China. The heroin and 
morphine were seized at a clandestine laboratory operated by the traffickers 
with connections on 30 ships to maintain supplies for their narcotic trafficking 
in Tokyo, Yokohama, and Kobe. The boss of the group was a Chinese, Li Chin 
Sui. He had been dealing in heroin from mainland China since 1949, and as I 
reported to this Commission in 1953 and 1954, operated a company which was 
actually a branch office of the Trade Bureau of South China. For several years 
he was a fugitive from enforcement authorities in Japan after he was suspected 
of smuggling 170 pounds of heroin into Japan, at Yokohama. At the time of his 
arrest he was in possession of 3 passports which gave him 3 different identities 
to operate in Japan, Bangkok, Macao, and other Asiatic ports where are found 
headquarters of traffickers in narcotics from the Communist regime of main- 
land China. 

Ten seizures of heroin totaling 58 grams were made January 14, 1954, at [wa- 
kuni in Yamaguchi Prefecture in Japan. In connection with these seizures 
the Japanese authorities stated the majority of the prostitutes in and around 
the city of Iwakuni, which is located near an international airport, are addicted 
to narcotic drugs and stimulants and are spreading the habit of taking such 
drugs. A Chinese, Fang Jen Chun, living in Kobe, had been supplying the heroin 
to retailers at Iwakuni. 

Kyodo News Agency reported November 16, 1954, that in 1952 US$70 million 
worth of narcotics were shipped out of Communist China. Twenty-six percent 
of this amount was shipped to Japan and these funds constituted the chief 
source for financing secret Communist agents. At the same time Director 
Goichiro Fujii of the Public Security Investigation Board said the Communist 
regime sold $15,500,000 worth of narcotics in Japan in 1952. 

According to a Pyongyang radio broadcast of December 29, 1953, special fac- 
tories are being built to extract morphine from opium in North Korea. On 
October 16, 1954, the South Korean authorities announced the arrest of a North 
Korean agent who stated that Communist China is furnishing technical special- 
ists to North Korea to operate narcotic manufacturing plants. It is through 
North Korea that tremendous quantities of heroin from Communist China have 
reached South Korea and Japan since 1947. Recently an American soldier stated 
that while stationed in Taegu, South Korea, he and at least 30 other persons were 
furnished heroin of an almost pure quality without cost. Addiction was acquired 
making hospitalization necessary upon return to the United States. 

Heroin from Communist China has been seized on both coasts of the United 
States, as well in the interior at St. Louis, Mo. In connection with the seizure 
in St. Louis, the source trafficker in Japan stated he had been dealing with the 
Communist regime of mainland China for 1144 years in obtaining heroin through 
the use of deck crews of ships as couriers. 

On February 2, 1954, in New York City, 20 ounces of heroin with the charac- 
teristic physical and chemical properties of heroin from Communist China 
laboratories were seized from a seaman as he attempted to smuggle the contra- 
band ashore from the round-the-world steamship President Arthur. It was later 
learned the heroin had been obtained at one of the usual transshipment points 
for narcotics from the Communist regime of mainland China. 

On November 18, 1954, a seizure of 25 ounces of 95 percent heroin was made 
from Chinese crew members of a ship at Staten Island. The transshipment 
point was Bangkok. 

In Santa Cruz, Calif., on November 4, 1954, a seizure of 28 ounces of pure 
heorin was made from two crew members of the steamship President Cleveland. 

The transshipment point was Hong Kong. 

In Los Angeles harbor on January 18, 1955, a seizure of 5 pounds of heroin 
was made from a ship just arrived from the Far East. The investigation is 
continuing at the point of transshipment. 

Further confirmation of this traffic is found in United Nations Document 
E/CN.7/R.4/Add.3, April 1, 1955, as follows: 

Burma.— ‘There were also 360-seizures of opium smuggled into Burma by 
land from China.” 

Korea.—“Most of the drugs are imported illicitly, especially from North 
Korea, by the infiltration of Communists via the west coast of Korea, in spite 
of continuous control by competent authorities.” 

Thailand.—*There is still a large illicit traffic in opium (chiefly in raw opium) 
coming over the northern land frontiers into the interior of Thailand.” 
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For several years the attention of the free nations of the world has been 
focused on the position which the Communist regime of mainland China has 
assumed in carrying on a flourishing worldwide traffic in opium, morphine, and 
heroin. Mere denials comprise no answer to the documentation of this traffic. 


ExuHrsit No. 10 
UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SocrAL CoUNCIL 


COMMISSION ON Narcotic Drugs 
(Tenth session, April 1, 1955. Item 6 of the provisional agenda) 


Drue ADDICTION 


Summary of state legislation in the United States of America relating to the 
treatment of drug addiction 


(Note by the Secretary-General.—The Secretary-General has the honour to 
transmit to the Commission summaries of State laws relating to the treatment 
of drug addiction (Constitutional and Statutory Provisions of the States, Vol. X, 
BX-—286, April 1953), prepared by the Library of Congress for the Council of 
State Governments, which has been made available by the Representatives of the 
United States of America on the Commission. ) 


State LAws RELATING TO THE TREATMENT OF DruG ADDICTION 


ALABAMA 


At the time of the adoption of the Uniform Narcotic Drug Act in 1935 a pro- 
cedure was established whereby habitual users of narcotic drugs could be com- 
mitted to a hospital for care and treatment. The care and treatment must be 
“designed to rehabilitate them and restore them to mental and physical health.” 


Any person claiming to have knowledge of the facts that a person is an addict 
so as to endanger the public welfare may file a verified affidavit with the solicitor 
of the judicial circuit in which the addict may be found. The solicitor is directed 
to issue and have served a notice of a hearing before the judge of jurisdiction. 
The judge shall hear evidence and appoint a commission of two physicians to 
examine the addict. The judge upon being satisfied that the allegations in the 
affidavit are true shall issue an order requiring the person to take and continue 
treatment at a private institution under medical supervision to be selected by 
the person committed, and approved by the State Board of Health, if such per- 
son is able to pay, otherwise, at a federal institution under federal supervision. 

If the trial judge is not satisfied from the evidence that the person is not 
an habitual user, he may order commitment for observation for not longer than 
30 days and at the end of that time consider the testimony of the superintendent 
or physician in charge in rendering a decision on commitment. 

Persons committed may be paroled but may be finally discharged only by the 
committing magistrate or his successor and only upon recommendation of the 
superintendent or physician in charge. 

A person may voluntarily make application for commitment and treatment 
upon recommendation of his physician or a public health official. A judge or 
magistrate of a city, county, or state court may act on such application. A 
person committed under voluntary agreement may not be detained more than 
10 days following written notice of his desire to leave the hospital or institution. 

Any person failing or refusing to comply with any order of a court issued in 
accordance with this law shall be deemed in contempt of court. 

In any criminal trial the trial court may in its discretion stay prosecution 
and likewise commit such person for treatment and rehabilitation. (Laws 1935 
pp. 1074-1075 (sections 17-18), being Code (1940) Title 22 secs. 249-250.) 


ARIZONA 


This State adopted the Uniform Narcotic Drug Act in 1935 and as part of that 
act provided that any violator of the act could in discretion of the judge pro- 
nouncing sentence be ordered confined in the state hospital for the insane and 
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directed that the superintendent of that institution must care for and provide 
treatment to all persons thus delivered to him. The county must bear part of 
the expenses, that is, must pay $20 per month during any period of confinement. 
No person may be committed who shall have been previously committed thereto 
or treated therein. (Laws 1935 ch. 26 section 25, being Code Ann. (1939) secs. 
68-835. ) 

ARKANSAS 


The superintendent of the State hospital may admit and care for, as a patient, 
any person suffering from acute psychosis, including acute or chronic alcoholism 
or drug addiction, who requires immediate hospitalization upon request of any 
health officer or physician. (Laws 1948 No. 241 section 4, being Stat. Ann. 
(1947) secs. 59-232.) 

CALIFORNIA 


This State has a comprehensive law regulating the treatment of addicts for 
addiction. This law has been codified in the Health and Safety Code, sections 
11390-11395. 

In addition there are two separate laws providing for commitment and treat- 
ment of— 

(1) Narcotic drug addicts or those persons who habitually take or other- 
wise use to the extent of having lost the power of self-control any opium, 
morphine, cocaine, or other narcotic drug. (Welfare and Institutions Code, 
1952 ed., secs. 5850-5359 (art. 1)); 

(2) Any person so far addicted to the intemperate use of habit-forming or 
dangerous drugs, other than narcotic drugs as to have lost the power of self- 
control. (Welfare and Institutions Code, 1952 ed., secs. 5400-5408. ) 


1. Treatments of addicts for addiction 


This law restricts the administration of narcotics to persons undergoing treat- 
ment aS an addict and authorizes only a physician, or registered nurse acting 
under his instruction, to administer a narcotic to such addict. (Health and 
Safety Code secs. 11390—-11390.5.) The law names the place where an addict 
may undergo treatment and specifies maximum prescriptions to be prescribed 
daily during the first 15 days and second 15 days of treatment and specifies that 
treatment with narcotics shall discontinue thereafter. Progress reports must 
be made by each physician treating an addict to the State Division of Narcotic 
Enforcement in the State Department of Justice. (Health and Safety Code secs. 
11004, 11890-11425.) 


2. Narcotic Rehabilitation Act—commitment of narcotic drug addicts 


This act originally enacted by Laws 1927, p. 149, was codified in the Welfare 
and Institutions Code when that code was adopted by Laws 1937 ch. 369, p. 1005 
and ff. 

Definition—A “narcotic addict’ means “any person who habitually takes 
or otherwise uses to the extent of having lost the power of self-control, any opium, 
morphine, cocaine, or other narcotic drug as defined in Article 1 of Chapter 1 of 
Division 10 of the Health and Safety Code.” (Welfare and Institutions Code 
(1937 ; 1952 ed.) sec. 5350.) 

Apprehension and detention.—Whenever it appears by affidavit to the satis- 
faction of a magistrate of a county that any person is an addict he shall issue 
a warrant directing that the alleged addict be taken before a judge of the supe- 
rior court for a hearing. The person may be detained until a hearing and exami- 
nation can be had. The affidavit and warrant must be substantially in the form 
provided by law for the examination of mentally ill persons. (Jbid., secs. 5851- 
5352.) 

Appearance of person charged—right to defend and produce witnesses—order 
and notice to relatives.—The person charged shall be taken before the judge 
who shall inform him of his rights to make a defence and to produce witnesses 
in relation to his defence. An order must be issued fixing the time and place 
for a hearing and notice of the apprehension of the person and the hearing 
served on proper relatives. (Jbid., secs. 53853-5354.) 

Commitment—evidence of bad repute or character.—If the judge believes the 
person charged is an addict, he shall commit such person to the Department of 
Mental Hygiene for an indeterminate period of from three months to two years. 
If satisfactory evidence was submitted at the trial to show the person is of bad 
repute or character apart from the drug habit and there is reasonable ground 
for believing he will not benefit by treatment, the judge shall not commit him to 
a State hospital. (Jbid., sec. 5355.) 
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Parole—ezrpense of commitment.—Drug addicts may be paroled. The Director 
of Mental Hygiene after the expiration of three months and before expiration 
of the maximum two-year term may discharge a patient when satisfied no sub- 
stantial benefit would be received upon further treatment. The financial condi- 
tion of the person committed is determined at the commitment trial and if finan- 
cially able must pay to the county all costs in connection with the proceedings 
and subsequent period of confinement in an amount determined by the court. 
The county, in turn, pays the cost of care to the state. (Sheriff's fees and fees 
and expenses of witnesses are counted in the costs. (Jbid., secs. 5355.1-5359.) 

Suspension of juvenile or criminal proceeding on appearance that person 
charged is addict—institution of proceedings under this procedure for commit- 
ting addict.—If, when a girl or boy is brought before a juvenile court under the 
juvenile court law, or if, on the arrest of any person charged with crime in any 
eourt, either before or after adjudication, it appears that such person is a drug 
addict, within the meaning of this law, the court may adjourn the proceeding 
or suspend sentence and direct some suitable person to institute proceedings 
under this law against the defendant for commitment. If such defendant is 
found not to be an addict, the original court may proceed with the trial or 
impose sentence. If the person is committed to a hospital and has been detained 
there for a period of not less than 8 months and is certified as sufficiently treated, 
the court may order the person discharged or order his return to award further 
action of the court. (Jbid., sec. 5360.) 

Procurance of wrongful judgment of addiction a misdemeanour.—Any person 
who knowingly contrives to have any person adjudged a drug addict unlawfully 
or improperly is guilty of a misdemeanour. 


3. Commitment of habit-forming drug addicts other than narcotic drug addicts 

This law is to be distinguished from the law relating to commitment of narcotic 
drug addicts but the procedure for committing is almost the same. This law 
applies to “any person . . . so far addicted to the intemperate use of habit-form- 
ing drugs, other than narcotic drugs as defined in section 5350 of this Code, as 
to have lost the power of self-control, or is subject to dipsomania or inebriety.” 

The term of commitment may not exceed 2 years. A person committed under 
this law or a friend on his behalf, if dissatisfied with the order of the judge 


committing him, may, within five days after the order demand and get a jury 
trial. (Welfare and Institutions Code (1937; 1952 ed.), sees. 5400-5408.) 


COLORADO 


Under a law originally enacted in 1915 and amended in 1945 whenever a com- 
plaint is made in any police or municipal court, justice of the peace court, county, 
or district court that any person is addicted to the use of cannabis, opium, or 
coca leaves, or any compound, manufacture, salt, derivative, or preparation 
thereof, or anhalonium, or peyote, or any compound, manufacture, derivative, or 
preparation thereof in a manner contrary to the public welfare and such use is 
not prescribed by a licensed physician, such judge or court may commit such 
person to a State, county, or city hospital or institution or to the common jail 
of the city or county. A fair hearing upon reasonable notice must be had. Any 
person so committed has a right to appeal the order of commitment “to any court 
having jurisdiction for a review of the sufficiency of the evidence upon which the 
commitment was made.” ‘The patient may be discharged when it shall appear 
that such person is no longer addicted. (Laws 1915 p. 214; Am. Laws 1945 p. 318, 
being Stat. Ann. (1935, 1952 ed.) ch. 58, sec. 27.) 


CONNECTICUT 


The first legislation enacted by Connecticut for treatment of drug addiction 
was the Act of July 25, 1874. This law still in effect, General Statutes, 1949, 
sections 2720-2724, provides that persons “so addicted to the intemperate use of 
narcotic drugs as to have lost the power of self-control” shall be committed to 
an inebriate asylum. The same law applies to habitual drunkards and dipso- 
maniacs. The court of probate has jurisdiction. Except in cases of dipsomania 
commitment is for from 4 to 12 months “for treatment, care, and custody.” A 
person may apply voluntarily for treatment and be detained for not more than 
ayear. Probation is permitted and the addict's estate is liable for expenses. 

An Act of May 19, 1915, was the first law enacted by the State authorizing the 


commitment of drug addicts by the courts to the State inebriate farm, 
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although the Act of 1874, described above, permitted the commitment of addicts 
to inebriate asylums. This law of 1915 has been amended and commitment may 
be had to any State hospital for mental illness. (General Statutes, 1949, secs. 
2686-2691. ) 

Section 2686 provides for commitment where the court of probate finds the 
person “to be addicted to the use of any narcotic drug and it shall be for the 
welfare of such person.” Commitment shall be until cured or discharged, as 
provided by law. Proceedings may be instituted by the first selectman of any 
town, or the official of any city or borough having charge of the poor or any 
person interested in such addict. The Probate Court appoints two skilled 
physicians to investigate the case. ‘The municipality pays the expenses of paupers 
resident therein, and the State pays where there is no fixed residence. If the 
addict is an indigent those persons legally responsible for his support must pay. 
The estate of such an addict is chargeable for his support. 

Sections 2687 to 2691 authorize any State hospital for mental illness to admit 
patients upon voluntary application and detain them for cure provided a release 
must be given upon 5 days’ notice. Only curable diseases are treated. In 
connection with a commitment proceeding all officers making legal service and 
examining physicians are entitled to compensation to be fixed by the probate 
court. Section 2689 authorizes an appeal to the superior court from a commit- 
ment proceeding. Proceedings under this law do not extend to or affect in any 
way the cases of persons convicted of or charged with crime. 

A special statute authorizes commitment of women over 16 years of age by 
a court of criminal jurisdiction to the Connecticut State Farm for Women upon 
being found guilty of ‘‘drug-using” which isa misdemeanour. Only such offenders 
may be committed as the trial court considers “will be benefited physically, 
mentally, or morally by such commitment, and, immediately upon commitment 
a careful physical and mental examination by a competent physician, shall be 
made of each person committed.” (General Statutes, 1949, sec. 2742.) 


DELAW ARE 


Justices of the peace have jurisdiction to conduct hearings upon a complaint 
that any person is addicted to the use of narcotic drugs in a manner contrary 
to the public welfare, and such use is not prescribed, directed or approved by 
a duly licensed physician. A fair hearing and notice must be given the addict 
and if from evidence the complaint is sufficiently founded the justice may commit 
such person to a State, county, or city hospital or institution. Release from 
commitment rests with the discretion of the committing justice. Any person 
committed may appear to any court having jurisdiction for review of sufficiency 
of the evidence. Every justice of the peace may upon information under oath 
issue warrants for arrest and search of premises in connection with narcotic 
cases. (Code (1935) secs. 4100—4103. ) 


FLORIDA 


Under a law originally enacted in 1933 and subsequently amended in 1935, 
1947, and 1951, jurisdiction rests with the circuit court judge to commit drug 
addicts for treatment. Proceedings are instituted upon the filing of an affidavit, 
duly verified by any narcotic officer of the Bureau of Narcotics of the State 
Board of Health or any other person setting forth that the alleged addict habit- 
ually uses any narcotic drugs as defined by the narcotic drug laws of Florida, 
so as to endanger the public morals, health, safety, and welfare, or who is or 
has been so addicted to the use of narcotic drugs as to have lost the power of 
self-control with reference to such addiction. 

The person named in the affidavit may be taken into custody and held without 
bail until after the hearing on his case. Hearings must be had not less than 
ten days after due notice is given the alleged addict. Records are confidential. 
The Bureau of Narcotics must investigate each case. The judge hears evidence 
presented and the report of the narcotic officers, and may appoint two physicians 
to examine the alleged addict. 

If the judge finds the allegations in the affidavit are true he shall make and 
file an order requiring the person so named or described to forthwith take and 
continue such treatment for the cure or withdrawal of such drug addiction at 
the hospital of the State prison and shall commit him to the hospital of the 
State prison until cured or free of the habit of using narcotic drugs. Periodical 
reports as to the patient’s progress must be made to the court. All persons shall 
be held for treatment until discharged by the court committing them. 
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Voluntary applications for commitment may be made upon recommendation of 
a duly licensed physician or public health official and commitment had as if by 
affidavit. 

A defendant in a criminal action or proceeding may be likewise committed 
by the trial court where it appears the defendant habitually uses narcotic drugs. 
(Stat. Ann. (Supp. 1952) sec. 398.18, derived from Laws 1933, ch. 16087, sec. 17, 
Am. Laws 1935, ch. 17129, sec. 2, Am. Laws 1947, ch ec. 2, Am. Laws 1951, 
ch. 26484, sec. 10.) 

GEORGIA 


Jurisdiction of commitment proceedings against drug addicts is vested in any 
judge of a city, county, or superior court in chambers. Proceedings may be 
instituted upon filing of an affidavit by a person claiming to have knowledge 
of the facts and setting forth that the person described habitually uses any 
narcotic drug in this Chapter (Uniform Narcotic Drug Act), so as to endanger 
the public morals, health, safety, or welfare, or who is or has been so far addicted 
to the use of such drugs as to have lost the power of self-control with reference 
to his addiction. The affidavit duly verified must be filed with the solicitor. 
Notice to appear must be served on the alleged addict, and a copy mailed to 
the State Commissioner of Agriculture. Records are confidential. 

At the time and place specified for the hearing the alleged addict, or his 
counsel, being present, the judge hears the evidence and may appoint two phy- 
sicians to examine the addict. If satisfied the allegations are true the judge 
shall order the person named to take and continue treatment for the cure of 
such drug addiction either at an approved private institution or at some public 
institution or hospital, other than a penal institution, depending upon whether 
the addict is able to pay his own expenses. If not satisfied from the evidence 
that the person is an habitual user of the drugs the judge may order commitment 
for not more than thirty days for further evidence before a final decision. When 
an addict is committed periodical reports must be made to the court and provi- 
sion is made for parole and final discharge. 

Voluntary applications for commitment may be made upon recommendation 
of a duly licensed physician or public health official and commitment had as 
if by affidavit. Such addicts may not be detained more than ten days from 
notice of desire to be released. 

A defendant in a criminal action or proceeding may be likewise committed 
by the trial court where it appears the defendant habitually uses narcotic 
drugs. (Code Ann. (1933; 1937 ed.) secs. 42-818.) 


IDAHO 


The magistrate of a county, when an affidavit to his satisfaction has been pre- 
sented, must issue a warrant for the arrest of any person in the county “so far 
addicted to the intemperate use of narcotics or stimulants as to have lost the 
power of self-control or is subject to dipsomania or inebriety.” The alleged addict 
must be taken before the district court of the county or the judge of that court, 
for a hearing and examination. Detention must be had until a hearing is held. 
The judge may serve notice of the arrest and hearing on relatives of the accused. 
After examination and hearing the judge, if he believes the charge, must order the 
addict “confined in one of the State insane asylums” for a definite period not 
exceeding two years. Parole is provided. Upon request of the accused commit- 
ment may be to an approved private institution. Code Ann. (1947) sections 66- 
316. There is no appeal since an order of commitment is not a “final judgment”. 
(State v. Noble (1933), 52 Idaho 782, 20 Pac. 2d 447.) Proceedings for commit- 
ment are not criminal in character. They are paternal and in no sense penal. 
(In re Hinkle (1921) 33 Idaho 605, 196 Pac. 1035.) 


ILLINOIS 


In 1951 the Legislature authorized the State Department of Health to estab- 
lish three out-patient clinics in the City of Chicago for the treatment of persons 
addicted to narcotics. Each clinic shall be located at a recognized hospital in the 
city, one on the north side, one on the south side and one on the west side. Each 
clinic is required to be properly staffed for treatment and rehabilitation of nar- 
cotic addicts. The sum of $90,000 was appropriated by the Legislature for this 
purpose. (Laws 1951 p. 1810, being Ann. Stat. (Smith-Hurd, Supp. 1952) ch. 
1111, sec. 141.) 
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INDIANA 


No statutory provisions govern commitment or treatment of drug addicts. 


IOWA 


The Commissioners of Insanity of each county have jurisdiction in cases to 
commit “persons addicted to the excessive use of intoxicating liquors, morphine, 
cocaine, or other narcotic drugs” to such institutions as the Board of Control 
for State Institutions may designate. (Code Ann. (1946; Supp. 1951) secs. 224.1, 
224.4.) 

All statutes governing the commitment, custody, treatment, and maintenance 
of the insane, being Code Ann. (1946; Supp. 1951) section 226.1 et seq., shall so 
far as applicable govern the commitment of drug addicts. (Ibid. sec. 224.2.) 

Persons committed may be paroled but must be retained in custody until cured. 
If a person so committed becomes insane, on due hearing he may be committed 
to a hospital for the insane, his right of appeal not being denied him. (Jbid. secs. 
224.3, 224.5.) 

KANSAS 


The legislature of this State in 1951 enacted a comprehensive law governing 
the licensing and operating of so-called “boarding homes.” The law applies to 
any place where persons are boarded or accommodated for treatment, and in- 
cludes places where drug addicts are treated. The law does not apply to institu- 
tions operated by the State or municipalities nor to hospitals, institutions for 
psychiatrics or child care institutions. (Laws 1951 ch. 289, being Gen. Stat. Ann. 
(Supp. 1951) sees. 39-901 to 39-922. 

The probate code of the State makes provision for the appointment of a 
guardian for any “drug habitue,’ such person being termed an “incompetent 
person.” Proceedings are in the probate court and there must be due notice 
and hearing, trial by jury being had if demanded. (Gen. Stat. Ann. (1949) 
secs. 59-1801 to 59-1913, 59-2257 to 59-2280.) 


KENTUCKY 


Provision is made for voluntary admission to any State institution of persons 
“addicted to the use of narcotic drugs.” Admission is without inquest. (Rev. 
Stat. (1948) sec. 203.050.) A voluntary patient, if not indigent or a pauper, must 
pay for his maintenance. He may be discharged by giving 5 days notice at any 
time after the expiration of 6 months or after the expiration of his agreement. 
(Ibid., sec. 203.170.) 

Whenever in a proceeding for the trial and commitment of any person who 
appears to be of unsound mind it is determined that such person is a “drug 
addict” and “ought to be committed for safekeeping or treatment” the court of 
the county of jurisdiction may turn the person so adjudged over to the United 
States Public Health Service or other agency of the Federal Government if such 
person is eligible for treatment by the Federal Government. (Jbid., sec. 202.165.) 

Any person who habitually uses narcotic drugs as defined in the Uniform 
Narcotic Drug Act (sec. 218.010) shall be imprisoned in the workhouse or 
county gaol for not more than 12 months. Peace officers are charged with the 
duty of bringing offenders before the proper court. Courts have authority to 
postpone entering judgment in such cases and to place the defendant on parole. 
When the defendant waives a jury and upon pleading or being found guilty, the 
judge may sentence him to imprisonment without intervention of a jury. 
However, the judge may not postpone or suspend judgment or sentence or pro- 
bate a defendant who has pleaded guilty or been convicted unless the defendant 
consents to enter an institution approved by the court for the treatment of 
narcotic addicts and remains there until discharged by the institution. (Jbid., 
secs. 218.210, 218.050, Am. Laws 1952, ch. 120.) 


LOUISIANA 


The Mental Health Law of this State makes provision for the care and treat- 
ment of drug addicts at the two State hospitals. Drug addicts are included 
in the category of “inebriates.” There are three ways in which patients are 


admitted: (1) Voluntary admission, (2) Coroner’s commitment, and (3) Judicial 
commitment. 
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The term “inebriate’” means: “A person who is habitually so addicted to the 
use of alcohol or other intoxicating or narcotic substances as to be unwilling 
or unable without help to stop the excessive use of such substances. The 
term includes dipsomaniac, habitual drunkard, person addicted to the use of 
alcoholic drink or intoxicating drugs, persons so habitually addicted to the use 
of alcoholic drink, absinthe, opium, morphine, chloral, or other intoxicating 
liquors or drugs as to be a proper subject for restraint, care, and treatment 
in a hospital or asylum, and persons habitually so addicted to the use of alcohol 
or narcotic drugs as to be a proper subject for restraint, care, and treatment.” 
(Rev. Stat. (1950) Title 28 sees. 1-184.) 

1. Voluntary admission—Any “inebriate” who desires treatment at a State 
hospital must apply to the superintendent, provided he is first fully informed of 
the law applicable to him, fully understands the law, and agrees to obey the 
rules of the institution. The application must be personally presented and 
must be in writing, signed by the applicant and one witness, and accompanied 
by a physician’s certificate. The superintendent may receive and detain the 
applicant if he believes treatment necessary. (Jbid., sec. 51.) 

2. Coroner’s commitment.—This method of commitment is used by a near 
relative, near friend, curator, or other responsible person in behalf of the “in- 
ebriate.” Application must be accompanied by a certificate of the coroner and 
one other physician, stating they have examined the patient within 3 days of 
the application and that he is in need of care. Admission may be for no longer 
than 14 days. (Jbid. sec. 52.) 

3. Judicial commitment.—This is, of course, involuntary commitment and any 
responsible person may file an application to have an “inebriate” committed. 
The application is the same as in case of a coroner’s commitment. Jurisdiction 
is vested with the judge of the civil district court. Preliminary to the hearing 
the judge may request the presence of the patient or commit him for a limited 
period if such commitment is in the best interest of the patient. A commis- 
sion may be appointed to investigate the case and must be appointed if so de- 
manded by the patient. This commission has the power to summon witnesses 
and compel their attendance. After a report is made by the commission the 
patient is summoned to appear for a hearing. If as a result of the commission’s 
report and the hearing the judge “believes that the patient should be com- 
mitted” he shall so order the patient committed. A patient so committed may 
not be detained longer than 1 year unless upon certification by the superintend- 
ent, the court believes longer detention is “necessary and beneficial.” Provision 
is made for committing such persons to a United States veterans hospital or 
United States Public Health Service hospital. (Jbid., secs. 53-56, 61-62.) 


MAINE 


Under a law originally enacted on February 9, 1905, voluntary commitment of 
drug addicts may be had for periods of not more than 90 days. The law applies 
to a person “suffering from the effects of the use of an opiate, cocaine, chloral 
hydrate, or other narcotic.” A voluntary agreement must be made in writing by 
the sufferer, witnessed by the wife, husband, or parent, or a municipal cfficer. 
Commitment is by a justice of a superior or probate court. (Rey. Stat. (1944), 
ch. 22, secs. 159-161.) 


MARYLAND 


Those persons addicted to opium, cocaine, morphine, or any other drug or 
intoxicant were by an Act of 1894, chapter 474, made subject to the habitual 
drunkards law of 1888. (Tome v. Stump (1899) S89 Md. 270, 42 Atl. 902.) 

Proceedings for the commitment of a drug addict in Maryland may be had in 
any circuit court, in equity. The court has the power to make ex parte inquiry 
and to issue a warrant for the arrest of any drug addict. This law actually 
applies to inebriates or habitual drunkards but habitual drunkard is construed 
“to embrace any person who may be habitually addicted to the use of alcohol, 
opium, cocaine, morphine, or any other intoxicant.” The legal proceed'ngs are 
conducted as are cases of persons alleged to be lunatics or insane and the laws 
applicable to property of lunatics also apply. A trial is by jury. (Ann. Code 
(Flack 1951), art., 16, sec. 52.) For procedure in lunatic cases see Ibid., art. 59, 
section 1 et seq. 

Any person so charged as an addict may have the legal proceedings dispensed 
with, appoint his own committee, and voluntarily enter an institution for a lim- 
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ited time for which he agrees. However, if convicted by a jury he will be de- 
tained “for such period as may be necessary for his complete reformation.” 
(/bid., art. 16, sec. 52.) 

Voluntary commitment for treatment.—The circuit courts, in equity, may also 
hear petitions for the voluntary commitment of habitual drunkards and for the 
purposes of this law a drunkard is deemed “to include any person who has ac- 
quired the habit of using spirituous, malt, or fermented liquors, cocaine, or other 
narcotics to such a degree as to deprive him of reasonable self-control.” The 
petitioner must be an inhabitant of the state and a relative or friend of the addict. 
The petition must state that the addict or those of his kin petitioning are not 
financially able to incur the expenses of his cure. The petition must contain 
the written agreement of the addict to take the treatment and obey the rules 
of the treating institution and must contain the signed statements of three tax- 
payers of the county, or of Baltimore City, as the case may be, setting forth 
they are familiar with the circumstances of the case. If satisfied the facts in 
the petition are true the judge shall then send the addict to some institution for 
cure in the State. The law suggests a maximum of $100 be expended on each 
case, but this is not mandatory. The expenses are paid by the county or the city 
of Baltimore, as the case may be. (Jbid., art. 16, secs. 53-59.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The first legislation of the State permitting the commitment of drug addicts 
to State institutions for treatment was the Act of June 16, 1909, which provided 
that voluntary, as well as compulsory, commitments could be made to any State 
hospital or asylum. A summary of the provisions now in effect in this State is 
given below. 

Ezclusive state control of drug addicts.—By statute the Commonwealth has ex- 
clusive “care, control and treatment * * * of persons addicted to the intemperate 
use of narcotics or stimulants, the care of whom is vested in it by law, of each 
person who shall hereafter be received into any state hospital’ and “no county, 
city, or town shall establish or maintain any institution for the care, control, and 
treatment * * * of persons addicted to the intemperate use of narcotics or stim- 
ulant, or be liable for the board, care, treatment, or act of any inmate thereof.” 
The State Department of Mental Health has charge of the state hospitals and 
may issue licences to private institutions or houses for the care of drug addicts. 
(Ann. Laws (1949) ch. 123 sees. 2, 33.) 

Commitment and care.—‘Any male or female person * * * who is so addicted 
to the intemperate use of narcotics, habit-forming stimulants or sedatives as to 
have lost the power of self-control” may be committed to the state farm, or to any 
other institution under the department of correction that may be designated by 
the Governor, to the McLean Hospital, or to a private licensed institution. An 
order of commitment may be issued by a justice of the superior court, in any 
county, any of the judges of probate for Suffolk county, the judge of probate for 
Nantucket county, a justice or special justice of a district court, including a judge 
of the municipal court of Boston. A certificate must first be filed by two quali- 
fied physicians and the alleged addict is entitled to a hearing and an appeal. 
Commitment may not be for longer than 2 years. (Ibid. secs. 62-65.) 

Voluntary admissions.—Provision is made for voluntary admission of drug 
addicts to state institutions for treatment. (Ibid. sec. 86.) 

Persons charged with crime.—Provision is made for committing persons (drug 
addicts) charged with crime or misdemeanour prior to final disposition of the 
ease. (Ibid. sec. 113.) 

MICHIGAN 


Voluntary treatment of indigent addicts.—An Act of April 30, 1907, represents 
the first legislation of the state which permitted the commitment of persons 
suffering from drug addiction to a state insitution for medical care and treatment 
at the expense of the county. (Laws 1907 p. 71, being Comp. Laws (1948) secs. 
404.201—-404.205.) The law applies to “any indigent person addicted to the exces- 
sive use of any intoxicating liquors or of morphia, laudanum, cocaine, opium, or 
other narcotics to such an extent as to become an habitual drunkard.” Any citi- 
zen of the State may petition the board of supervisors of the county for leave to 
send the addict to any reputable institute for treatment at county expense. The 
petition must show that the addict is unable to pay for the treatment and that he 
has consented thereto. Three reputable taxpayers must certify as to the facts of 
the case. Cost of treatment may not exceed $100 of county funds. The institu- 
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tion to which commitment is made must satisfy the board as to its ability to cure. 
(Ibid. secs. 404.201—404.205. ) 

Guardian-commitment.—The judge of probate in each county has jurisdiction 
to appoint a guardian of any person “who shall be an habitual drunkard, or so 
addicted to the excessive use of intoxicating liquors or narcotic drugs, as to need 
medical or sanatory treatment and care.” A guardian shall have the care and cus- 
tody of the addict and upon order of the judge may cause him or her to be taken 
to and restrained in any suitable state hospital for treatment. The guardian's 
petition to commit the addict or ward must be supported by the certificate of two 
physicians. (Comp. Laws (1948) secs. 330.18, 703.1, 703.28-703.29, 715.1.) The 
rate of charge and rules for admission of drug addicts at a state institution are 
the same as for insane patients. (bid. sec. 703.30.) 

The juvenile division of the probate court has concurrent jurisdiction in pro- 
ceedings concerning any child between the ages of 17 and 19 who is repeatedly 
addicted to the use of drugs. (Jbid. sec. 7124.2.) 

Commitment of persons convicted of crimes or offences.—An act of May 12, 
1927, provides that whenever it appears that any person, convicted of a violation 
of the narcotic laws, or of any offence cognizable by a justice of the peace, is 
subject to drug addiction the court, instead of imposing judgment, may commit 
the defendant to Wayne County Hospital for care and treatment for as long as 
necessary for the benefit of the defendant but not longer than 2 years. The 
respective counties bear the expense of those addicts committed from the county. 
(Laws 1927 No. 148, being Comp. Laws (1948), secs. 330.301-330.305. ) 

Drug addicts—misdemeanour.—Under a law enacted in 1952 any person who 
shall unlawfully use, or who shall be addicted to the “unlawful use” (without 
prescription) of any narcotic drug or drugs shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
subject to imprisonment for 1 year or a fine of $2,000 or both. The act states “It 
is the intention of the legislature that anyone sent to an institution under the 
provisions of this section shall receive psychiatric and medical treatment and 
eare in an attempt to cure the narcotic addiction.” (Laws 1952 No. 266, adding 
sec. 335.154 to Comp. Laws (1948).) 


MINNESOTA 


Under a law enacted on April 11, 1928, compulsory treatment for habitual users 
of narcotics may be had at a state or private institution. The law applies to 
“a habitual user, otherwise than under the direction of a duly licensed and 
practicing physician, of opium, or coca leaves or any compound, manufacture, 
salt, derivative, or preparation thereof.” Any person may file an affidavit 
with the county attorney of the county where an addict is found, providing the 
addict is not receiving treatment under the direction of an authorized physician, 
and such county attorney shall issue a notice requiring the addict to appear 
before a judge of the district court of the county in chambers. The court, upon 
being satisfied with the allegations contained in the affidavit are true, shall issue 
an order requiring the addict to take treatment at private institution if able 
to pay, otherwise at some public institution. Persons failing to abide by direc- 
tions of the notice of the county attorney shall be prosecuted for contempt. 
(Laws 1923 ch. 235, being Stat. Ann. (1945) secs. 254.09-254.11.) 

Under a law enacted in 1945 provision is made for voluntary admission of 
inebriates to state institution. The word “imebriate’’ means “any person 
incapable of managing himself or his affairs by reason of the habitual and exces- 
sive use of intoxicating liquors, drugs, or other narcotics.” (Laws 1945 ch. 490, 
being Stat. Ann. (1945) sec. 525.749.) The probate courts are also given juris- 
diction to hear petitions to commit “inebriates.” In commitment proceeding 
the addict is given a hearing and represented by counsel appointed by the court. 
The county attorney represents the petitioner. ({Jbid., secs. 525.75-525.754. ) 

Persons who are addicted to the use of habit-forming drugs may be admitted 
to and treated in the Psychopathic Department of the University of Minnesota. 
(Ibid, sec. 158.13.) 

MISSISSIPPI 


In 1950 the Legislature passed an act generally revising the law relating to 
the committal and detention of alcoholics and drug addicts and the appoint- 
ment of guardians for such persons. (Laws 1950 ch. 349.) 

Definition Section 1 defines the terms “alcoholic,” “alcoholic beverages,” 
“alcoholism,” “drug addict,” “drug addiction,” “hospital” or “institution” and 
“medical director.” (Code Ann. (Supp. 1950) sec. 436-01.) 
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Petition—court jurisdiction.—Section 2 establishes a manner for instituting 
proceedings for the detention, care, and treatment of any person alleged to be 
an alcoholic or drug addict. Proceedings may be instituted by such person’s 
husband, wife, child, mother, father, next of kin, or by any friend or relative, or 
by the county health officer. The chancery court of the county of residence or 
in which the person may be found has jurisdiction either in term time or in 
vacation. ‘The petition or application must be sworn to and allege: “* * * that 
such person is an alcoholic or drug addict, as the case may be, is a resident 
citizen of this state, is over the age of eighteen (18) years, and because of his 
alcoholism or drug addiction, is incapable of or unfit to look after and conduct 
his affairs, or is dangerous to himself or others, or has lost the power of self- 
control because of periodic, constant, or frequent use of alcoholic beverages or 
habit-forming drugs, and that he is in need of care and treatment, and that his 
detention, care, and treatment will improve his health.” (Jbid., sec. 436-02.) 

Court proceedings on petition.—Section 3 provides that the Chancellor of the 
Court must by order fix a time for a hearing on the petition not less than five nor 
more than thirty days from the filing and the alleged alcoholic or addict served 
not less than three days prior to the hearing with a citation to appear. Evidence 
must be adduced and the chancellor may require an examination by the county 
health officer or other competent physicians. If the alleged alcoholic or drug 
addict admits the truth and correctness of the petition or if from the evidence 
the chancellor finds that “such person is an alcoholic or drug addict, and is in 
need of detention, care, and treatment in an institution, and that the other 
material allegations of said petition are true” then he shall enter an order 
so finding and order the person confined in the proper state institution for care 
and treatment for a period of from 30 to 90 days. However, the medical 
director of the institution has full power and custody of the patient and may 
discharge and release such person depending upon necessity of treatment. He 
may retain the patient longer than ninety days if continued treatment is nec- 
essary. (Ibid. sec. 436—03.) 

Appeals from chancellor’s decision.—Section 4 permits any person committed 
to appeal to the State Supreme Court from a chancellor’s decision. The appeal 
is had as in other cases under the general provisions of the law except a bond 
fixed by the chancellor must be posted and notice of appeal given within five days 
following the chancellor’s decision. (Jbid. sec. 436-03.) 

Enforcement of orders.—Section 5 gives the chancellor power to issue the nec- 
essary writs and to enforce his orders in connexion with any commitment. 
(lbid. sec. 486-04. ) 

Transferring of patients.—Section 5 gives to the medical directors of the two 
state hospitals the authority to transfer such alcoholic or drug patients as have 
been committed from one institution or department to another as is deemed 
necessary for their care and treatment. (Jbid. sec. 436-06.) 

Probation and discharge.—Section 6 places within the discretion of the medical 
director of the two state hospitals the matter of probation and discharge of 
persons committed. Any person committed may be required to pay his own 
expenses if after investigation the director finds the financial status of such 
person justifies it. (Ibid. sec. 436-07.) 

Costs of commitment and support.—Section 8 makes the provisions of the law 
relating to costs of commitment and support, including reimbursement, in cases 
of the mentally ill apply with equal force in cases of alcoholics and drug addicts. 
(Ibid. sec. 436-08.) 

Rights of citizens.—Section 9 provides that “no person who is committed * * * 
shall forfeit or be abridged thereby of any of his or her rights as a citizen of the 
United States or of the State. * * * The records pertaining to any person com- 
mitted shall be confidential and the contents shall not be divulged except on an 
order of a court of competent jurisdiction or a signed waiver by the person 
committed.” (Ibid. sec. 486-09.) 

Commitment proceedings for the mentally ill persons committed under this 
Act.—Section 10 provides that where a person committed under this Act is found 
by the medical director of the hospital to be suffering from a mental condition or 
affliction requiring commitment as mentally ill, the director may institute pro- 
ceedings therefor under the proper statute. (Jbid. sec. 436-10.) 

Refusal of admittance to certain persons.—Section 10 permits the medical 
director of a state hosiptal to refuse admittance of any person who wilfully 
and consistently fails to be rehabilitated after three commitments, notwithstand- 
ing the order of any court. (Jbid. sec. 436-11.) 
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Providing alcoholic beverages or drugs to persons in custody of institution. 
Section 11 authorizes the staff of an institution or hospital to which persons 
have been committed to administer alcohol or drugs in the course of treatment 
of the persons committed in strict accordance with the prescriptions of a physi- 
cian of the institution or hospital. Otherwise, it shall be a misdemeanor for any 
person to give, sell, deliver, or otherwise provide any alcoholic beverages or drugs 
to any person confined for treatment. (Jbid. sec. 436-12.) 

Guardians to drunkards and opium and other drug addicts —Section 13 amends 
an existing statvte (Code Ann., 1942, sec. 435), which provided for appointment 
of a guardian for an habitual drunkard, habitual user of cocaine, or opium or 
morphine. The new law supplements the former authorizing appointment of a 
guardian by the chancery court upon application of a friend or relative after 
proper hearing of evidence by permitting the court to direct the confinement of 
such a person to an asylum. (Ibid. sec. 435.) 

A former provision of the law of guardianship (Code Ann. 1942, sec. 437) 
makes provision for termination of guardianship where the ward has sufficiently 
reformed to justify it. Further provisions of the law (Code Ann., 1942, secs. 
439-450) describe the duties and powers of guardians in connexion with the han- 
dling of the estate or affairs of wards. 

By Laws 1946 ch. 425, those sufferers from alcoholism or the use of narcotics 
and committed to the State Insane Hospital are given accommodations sepa- 
rated from the other buildings. (Code Ann. (Supp. 1950) sec. 6883-01.) 


MISSOURI 


Probate courts have jurisdiction and may commit drug addicts to any hospital 
for insane patients in the State. Commitment may be upon voluntary applica- 
tion of the addict or upon written information of a resident duly filed with the 
court. The patient’s care is a county expense. Provision is also made for ap- 
pointment of a guardian. This law also applies to the city of St. Louis and con- 
finement may be had in a local hospital. (Rey. Stat. (1949) sees. 202.360—202.420, 
507.010—507.020. ) 


MONTANA 


Every physician who prescribes narcotic drugs for, or dispenses such drugs 
to, a person believed by him to be an habitual user of such drugs is required, 
within 48 hours, to report to the county attorney of the county where such drugs 
are dispensed, the name, address, and physical and mental condition of such 
person. If a physician prescribes or dispenses such narcotic drugs daily to a 
patient for more than thirty days, he must register with the county attorney 
the name of such person, together with a statement of the physical and mental 
condition of such person and a prognosis as to the probable future necessity for 
continuing to prescribe for such patient. It is the duty of the county attorney 
immediately to file a complaint against such habitual user of drugs in the district 
eourt of his county. 

The judge of the district court, upon the filing of a complaint, shall conduct a 
hearing and examination of the addict, and commitment, if deemed necessary, 
will be made to any state, county, city, or other hospital or institution where 
facilities are provided for the treatment of drug addiction. The court may 
order the discharge of the addict when the latter’s addiction is no longer con- 
trary to the public welfare, or at any other time in the discretion of the court. 
The addict has the right of appeal from the order of commitment. 

The expense incidental to the commitment and maintenance of drug addicts is 
paid in the manner provided for by law for the commitment and maintenance of 
persons committed to the state insane asylum. 

The police judges and magistrates, judges of municipal courts, and justices 
of the peace are required to report immediately to the county attorney any 
knowledge acquired or obtained by them which tends to show that any person 
is an addict. If such person is under arrest or liberated on bail at the time such 
knowledge is acquired, he must not be liberated nor must such bail be discharged 
until such report is made to the county attorney. (Laws 1921 ch. 202, being 
Rey. Codes Ann. (1947) secs. 66-1516.) 


NEBRASKA 


The county board of mental health in each county has cognizance of all applica- 
tions for admission to a state hospital. This applies to patients seeking volun- 
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tary admission as well as patients committed without consent. The provisions 
permitting admission of drug addicts apply only to the “mentally ill,” but defined 
to include: “persons suffering from any type of mental illness whatsoever, 
whether hereditary or acquired by internal or external conditions, diseases, 
narcotics, alcoholic beverages, accident, or any other condition or happening.” 
(Rev. Stat. (1943, 1950 ed.) secs. 83-306, 83-322.) 


NEVADA 


A law making it unlawful for a person to have in his or her possession certain 
narcotics authorizes a judge in pronouncing sentence upon such person to order 
the defendant confined for treatment for a part or all of his sentence in the 
state hospital for mental diseases. The institution is required to care for and 
treat such persons at county expense. (Comp. Laws (Supp. 1931-1941) sec. 
5082. ) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


No statutory provisions govern the commitment or treatment of drug addicts. 


NEW JERSEY 


This State has no statutory provision governing the commitment or treatment 
of drug addicts. Under a law enacted in 1952 the State Parole Board may parole 
any inmate serving a sentence in a penal or correctional institution by reason of 
eonviction as a narcotic addict. The inmate, as a condition must agree to volun- 
tarily admit himself to an appropriate Federal or New Jersey hospital or facility 
for the treatment of narcotic addicts. (Laws 1952 ch. 32, being Stat. Ann. (Supp. 
1952) secs. 30: 4-123.48 to 30: 4123.44.) 


NEW MEXICO 


This State has a law enacted in 1935 providing for both voluntary commitment 
of drug addicts to the New Mexico Insane Asylum and involuntary commitment 
either to the asylum or some other place for rehabilitation. (Laws 1935 ch. 145, 

secs. 34-40, being Stat. Ann. (1941) secs. 71-734 to 71-740.) 

Voluntary commitment.—Upon the written application of any person, accom- 
panied by a certificate of two physicians, setting forth that “such person is 
addicted to the use of narcotic drugs” the State Board of Public Health may 
commit such person to the State Insane Asylum for not less than 1 year. Com- 
mitment is under rules and regulations adopted by the board. The addict may 
be paroled. (Stat. Ann. (1943) sec. 71-740.) 

Involuntary commitment.—Upon complaint in writing under oath, by a private 
citizen or the State Board of Health, the clerk or judge of a district court will 
issue a warrant for the arrest of any person alleged to be “addicted to the use 
of drugs so as to be dangerous to the peace or safety of the State, or so as to 
render his restraint and treatment necessary for his own welfare.” After ex- 
amination of the addict the district court, if it finds the allegations are true, 
shall, unless some provisions for the adequate restraint and treatment of such 
person satisfactory to the court are made, commit such person to the State 
Insane Asylum. Detention may be had until the patient is released by the 
superintendent of the hospital, subject to approval of the State Board of Health. 
The patient is placed on a year’s probation following release. (Ibid. secs. 71- 
734 to 71-738.) 


NEW YORK 


The Legislature in 1951 authorized and empowered the State Attorney Gen- 
eral, with the assistance of the interdepartmental health council “* * * to make 
a comprehensive study of the existing provisions of law relating to the control 
of narcotics and their use; to evaluate present law enforcement, penal and re- 
habilitative procedures and the adequacy thereof, and to make recommendations 
for such changes in law and procedures as may be necessary or desirable to insure 
adequate control of narcotics and their use, cope with the problems arising from 
addiction, and to improve law enforcement, penal and rehabilitative procedures 
in connection therewith; to compile pertinent statistics and other information 
relative thereto and to formulate and recommend to the legislature any changes 
in law or procedure that may be necessary or desirable to accomplish such ob- 
jectives.” (Laws 1951 ch. 528.) 
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Report of the Attorney General—Excerpts (Legislative Document 1952 No. 27) 


“* * * Apparent throughout the pattern of cold statistics and individual 
tragedy is a central theme which must be recognized and attacked not only by 
legislative, executive, and judicial force but also by medical, educative, and 
inspiration means * * *. Government action must play a vital role in this all- 
out war against narcotic addiction * * *. The adult addict presents a twofold 
problem. Means must be found for the cure of those for whom there is still a 
hope of success ; the hopeless addict must be removed from public circulation. 

“Under section 489 of the Public Health Law, a person may voluntarily apply 
for commitment to an institution for treatment of the narcotic habit. The records 
of the Magistrates Court of the City of New York, through which the commit- 
ments are made, show that applications have more than doubled since 1946. 
Most striking of all, it appears that whereas the number of applications by 
adolescents had formerly been almost insignificant, a most substantial number 
of young people has voluntarily come forward in 1950 and 1951. 

“More than 3,000 persons, in all age groups, in the last six years, have admitted 
their addiction and voluntarily sought aid of this public agency alone. * * * 
Records of all arrests and investigations involving school children were pro- 
duced and analyzed * * * reported estimate of the number of drug users in the 
schools was placed at 1,500. 

“In 1949, the State Department of Health pointed out that a national survey 
estimated that there was 1 user in every 3,500 persons of all age groups. Expert 
opinion now concludes that 1 out of every 200 high-school students in New York 
City uses drugs in one fashion or another. 

“The problem cannot be solved simply by the enactment of more stringent 
legislation aimed at preventing illegal traffic in narcotics. * * * When analyzed, 
it will be seen that the regulatory and corrective phases are patently interrelated. 
In the peculiar nature of the problem, a step taken toward cure of the user, and 
removal of the hopeless addict, is a move toward curbing the use of narcotics. 
Not only is the user or addict removed as a source of business for the peddler, 
but, of even greater importance, he will cease to exist as a spreader of the 
disease * * * recommendations are * * * First, the steps designed to cut away 
the cancerous traffic. Secondly, the means of treatment and rehabilitation aimed 
at curing or removing the drug user, both for his own good and as a potential 
menace. Finally, the education of our citizenry. 

““* * * plan of treatment and rehabilitation * * * 

“*This requires an integrated program consisting of five component parts: 
(1) Physical withdrawal of the drug; (2) Physical rehabilitation; (3) Psycho- 
therapy; (4) Occupational therapy, and (5) After care and followup; all of 
which must function as a continuing process if any success is to be achieved. It 
is not enough to withdraw the drug from the addict’s body, offer him some 
measure of physical rehabilitation, and then turn him loose again * * *’ 

“On one point there is unanimity of opinion—the addict at large is a focal 
point for contagion of others; he must be quarantined until cured * * * Ef- 
fective cure must proceed in a series of coordinated steps. One is ineffective 
without the other. First, physical withdrawal of the drug * * * Second, 
physical rehabilitation * * * Third, psychotherapy * * * Fourth, occupational 
therapy * * * Fifth, aftercare and followup. 

“On still another point do we find expert opinion in unanimous agreement— 
provision must be made for mandatory treatment of the user or addict. It 
is not enough to make facilities available; both for his own good and for the 
protection of the public, the user of narcotics must be quarantined and compelled 
to submit to treatment or isolation. Both the initial treatment at the insti- 
tution and the posteustodial program must be made mandatory and not left to 
the option of the addict. 

“Nineteen States have already recognized that the addict at large presents 
a threat to the general health and welfare of their people, and, in the exercise of 
their police power, have enacted legislation which permits compulsory com- 
mitment to institutions of all persons adjudged to be drug users or drug addicts. 

“The proceedings must not be made criminal in nature and the commitment, 
for want of a better term, does not assume the character of punishment for 
an illegal act. The aftercare, although in the nature of parole, must similarly 
be mandatory, even though in no sense criminal * * * 

“The necessity of teaching our youngsters the evils of drug addiction has long 
been recognized in our statutory law. 
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“The present statute is archaic, both in its direction for the teaching of the 
subject of narcotics and the specification of the grades wherein it should be 
taught. 

“These matters should be made the responsibility of a central body, the State 
Department of Education. The State Commissioner of Education should be 
charged with the duty of formulating a program, with sufficient latitude pro- 
vided for meeting the differing conditions in various parts of the State * * *.” 

A summary of the laws presently in force in the State shows provision has 
been made for both voluntary and involuntary commitment. A law enacted in 
1952 makes provision for involuntary commitment of adolescents or minors. 

1. Involuntary commitment (care, treatment, guidance, and rehabilitation) 
of adolescent drug users.—In 1952 the legislature passed “An Act to amend the 
public health law, in relation to providing for the compulsory care, treatment, 
guidance, and rehabilitation of adolescent drug users.” Laws 1952 ch. 8, adding 
section 439-—a to the Public Health Law. 

Section 1 of the Act states the declarations and findings of the legislature: 

“The people of this state have a vital interest in the health and well-being 
of our youth. The use of narcotic drugs and the resulting addiction thereto 
presents a serious public health problem. It undermines the health and well- 
being of all of our citizenry and breeds crime. The user at large is a source of 
contamination and a menace to the entire community because he spreads ad- 
diction by encouraging others to become addicts. The menace of drug addic- 
tion recognizes no racial, economic, or social barriers. In order to protect the 
public against the ravages of drug addiction and to afford care, treatment, 
and rehabilitation of adolescent drug users, it becomes necessary to segregate 
the user from the community so that he may be treated, for so long as his illness 
remains and the possibility of contagion at his hands exists. Institutional and 
rehabilitative care and treatment cannot be fully effective on any but a com- 
pulsory basis, yet care must be taken that the adolescent be not treated as a 
criminal so long as he adheres to the program prescribed for his cure and re- 
habilitation. This health measure is accordingly enacted in the exercise of 
the police power to meet a critical condition which threatens the health, wel- 
fare, and safety of our citizenry.” 

Section 2 vests jurisdiction with magistrates in the City of New York and out- 
side that city with a justice of the supreme court, a county judge, a special county 
judge and a judge of the children’s court. “Adolescent drug user” is defined to 
mean ‘“‘a person under twenty-one years of age who uses or has used any of the 
narcotic drugs defined ... to such an extent that for his own welfare, or the 
welfare of others, or of the community, he requires care, treatment, guidance or 
rehabilitation.” A petition for commitment must be verified by a peace officer, 
duly licensed physician, parent, guardian, relative or friend. Provision is made 
for a hearing, and an appeal from any order of commitment. Commitment may 
be for a period of three years, and a patient may be again committed following 
the three year period even though over 21 years of age. Commitment is to the 
hospital maintained for treatment of adolescent drug users at North Brother 
Island, or at any other facility designated by the State Commissioner of Health. 
A determination made by a magistrate for commitment is not deemed a con- 
viction nor shall such person be denominated a criminal. (Laws 1952 ch. 8 sec. 
2; being Consol. Laws. Ann. (McKinney’s, Supp. 1952) Public Health Law sec. 
439-a.) 

2. Involuntary commitment—adults.—The judge of a court of record in the 
county or district where an alleged addict may be found may certify such person 
to a private institution. This applies to any person over the age of 18 “incapable 
or unfit to properly conduct himself or herself or his or her affairs, or is danger- 
ous to himself or herself or others by reason of periodical, frequent or constant 
drunkenness, induced either by the use of alcoholic or other liquors, or of opium, 
morphine, or other narcotic or intoxicating or stupefying substance ... in actual 
need of special care and treatment, and... his condition is such that his deten- 
tion, care and treatment in such institution would be likely to effect a cure.” 
There must be an application and “consent in writing of the physician in 
charge.” Commitment may not be for longer than one year and may be had 
only after a hearing and proofs produced. An appeal may be had to a justice 
of the Supreme Court and the writ of habeas corpus is available. (Consol. Laws. 
Ann. (McKinney’s 1951) Mental Hygiene Law sec. 201.) See People ex rel. Sher- 
wood v. Buffalo ( (1926) 127 Mise. 299, 216 N. Y. Supp. 468), holding that to con- 
fer jurisdiction on a court to commit any person for using habit-forming drugs 
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when such use at that time was not unlawful was a violation of Const. Art. 1 
sections 1, 6. 

Voluntary commitment.—A magistrate upon voluntary application to him of 
“any habitual user of any narcotic drug” may commit the addict to any hospital 
or charitable institution maintained in whole or in part by the State or any 
political subdivision. The hospital or institution must be willing to receive the 
addict. The patient may be detained. There is no provision as to number of days 
the addict is to be held, but the practice is usually 100 days. A trial court in a 
criminal action or proceeding may similarly commit a defendant but not exceed- 
ing 60 days. (Consol. Laws Ann. (McKinney’s 1943) Public Health Law sec. 
439.) See People ex rel. Wallace v. Ashworth ( (1944) 50 N. Y. Supp. 2d 724) for 
a description of the procedure followed by the courts in cases of voluntary 
admissions wherein a person committed is deemed duly convicted, sentenced, 
and his name entered in the arrest record, a procedure prohibited in case of the 
commitment of an adolescent under Laws 1952 ch. 8. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


This state has laws governing both involuntary and voluntary commitments 
of drug addicts to the State Hospital at Raleigh for treatment and care. 

Involuntary commitment.—Commitment of certain drug addicts may be had 
upon a jury trial before a county superior court. This law applies to inebriates, 
defined as: 

“Any person who habitually, whether continuously or periodically, indulges 
in the use of intoxicating liquors, narcotics or drugs to such an extent as to 
stupefy his mind and to render him incompetent to transact ordinary business 
with safety to his estate, or who renders himself, by reason of the use of intoxi- 
“ating liquors, narcotics or drugs, dangerous to person or property, or who, by 
the frequent use of liquor, narcotics or drugs renders himself cruel and intol- 
erable to his family, or fails from such cause to provide his family with reason- 
able necessities of life, shall be deemed an inebriate: Provided, the habit of so 
indulging in such use is at the time of inquisition of at least 1 year’s standing.” 
(Gen. Stat. (1950) sees. 35-1 to 35-29.) 

An appeal may be had. Commitment is made to the State hospital at Raleigh 
for treatment and care. (Jbid., sec. 35-2.) 

The clerk of the county superior court is given authority to commit alleged 
inebriates to the county jail or a place specifically designed for the care and 
treatment of such persons until a trial can be had to determine judicially whether 
such person is an inebriate. (Jbid., secs. 35-30 to 35-35.1.) 

Voluntary treatment.—Any “inebriate,”’ including a drug addict, may volun- 
tarily submit himself for care and treatment in the department of inebriates at 
the State hospital. He must signify in writing that he submits to the rules and 
regulations of the hospital and must make arrangements as to his expenses. 
He may secure his release after 30 days upon 10 days’ notice, subject to discretion 
of the attending physicians concerning his condition. (Jbid., sec. 35-34.) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


This State has a voluntary treatment law authorizing the board of county 
commissions upon application to send such drug addicts, as are included in the 
definition of “drunkard,” to some institution for treatment at county expense. 
The term “drunkard” is defined to mean “a person who uses alcoholic, spirituous, 
malt, fermented, or intoxicating liquors, morphia, laudanum, cocaine, opium, or 
other narcotics to such a degree as to deprive him of a reasonable degree of 
self-control.” (Rev. Code (1943), sees. 50-0501 to 50-0508.) Provision is also 
made for appointment of a guardian. (Jbid., sec. 30-1002.) 


OHIO 


No statutory provisions govern the commitment or treatment of drug addicts. 


OKLAHOMA 


Under an act originally enacted on March 8, 1895, and not since amended, 
provision is made for the voluntary treatment of such drug addicts as come 
within the definition of “drunkard.” A “drunkard” is deemed to include “any 
person who has acquired the habit of using spirituous, malt, or fermented liquors, 
cocaine or other narcotics, to such an extent or degree as to deprive him of 
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reasonable self-control.” Commitment and treatment at county expense may be 


had in such cases by petitioning the board of county commissioners. ( (1937) 
Stat. (1951) Title 35, secs. 1-4.) 


OREGON 


This State has no statutory provisions governing commitment or treatment of 
drug addicts, but an habitual user of drugs is deemed to be a vagrant and upon 
conviction may be punished as provided by law for the punishment of vagrants. 
(Comp. Laws Ann. (Supp. 1944-1947), sec. 24-636.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Governor, on January 14, 1952, approved “An act providing for treat- 
ment and cure in designated State institutions of persons habitually addicted 
to the use of opiates, and for their admission to and care therein and the payment 
of the cost thereof; and making an appropriation.” (Laws 1951, No. 507, being 
Stat. Ann. (Purdon’s Supp. 1951), Title 50, secs. 2061-2069. ) 

The law authorizes both voluntary admissions and involuntary commitments 
and applies to minors as well as adults. The terms “addict” or “drug addict” 
are defined as ‘‘a person who is or is thought to be so habitually addicted to the 
use of opiates as to be unable or unwilling to stop the use of such substances 
without help.” The terms “shall not include any person who has been convicted 
on a criminal charge and whose period of sentence has not expired, nor any 
person acquitted of a crime on the grounds of insanity, nor any person charged 
with crime but not tried therefor or not convicted thereof.’ Jurisdiction in 
involuntary cases is vested in the court of common pleas or other court of record 
or law judge thereof of the county in which the addict is or resides. 

“(a) Any drug addict may be admitted to a State institution for care 
upon compliance with any of the following methods of admission or com- 
mitment, to wit: 

“(1) On voluntary application by the addict, if an adult and if com- 
petent to make the application. 

“(2) If the addict is a minor, on application to a superintendent by 
at least two persons, who shall be the addict’s parent or other responsible 
person, accompanied by a physician’s certificate. 

“(3) By order of court for commitment for care or for observation, 
diagnosis and treatment of the addict, after petition by at least two 
persons, who shall be the addict’s relative or other responsible person, 
which petition shall be accompanied by the certificate of two physicians, 
and after a hearing before such court, at which the addict or person 
thought to be an addict shall be present. 

“(b) Every admission or commitment shall be subject to the approval of 
the board of trustees of the particular institution.” 

A bond of $500 to secure payment of costs of expenses must be posted in cases 
of voluntary admissions and persons so admitted may not be detained longer 
than 10 days after application for release. An addict committed by a court is 
committed for a definite period not exceeding 2 years. The writ of habeas 
corpus is available to any person detained under this act. In cases of commit- 
ment, unless otherwise ordered by the court the costs of care are imposed as 
follows: 

“Liability for all costs of care of any addict, except as otherwise ordered 
by a committing court, in an institution, is hereby imposed in the following 
order against: 

“(1) The addict’s real and personal property. 

**(2) The persons liable for the addict’s support, or, in the case of 
a temporary admission, if there be no such persons, the persons who 
apply for his admission. 

“(3) The county or institution district in which he resides. 

“(4) The Commonwealth.” 

Section 10 of Act No. 507, 1951, appropriated $45,000 to the State Department 
of Welfare for the 2 fiscal years 1951-52, 1952-53. Treatment or commitment 
under the act may be had to any State mental institution or State medical and 
surgical hospital maintained wholly by the Commonwealth, or the board of 
trustees of which is a departmental administrative board within the department. 
(Laws 1951, Act No. 507, sec. 1.) 

Under a revision of the mental health law effected by the Mental Health Act 
of 1951 the law relating to the detention and commitment of an “inebriate” applies 
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to certain drug addicts. (Laws 1951, No. 141. See Stat. Ann. (Purdon’s Supp. 
1951) sees. 1072, 1201, et seq.) 


RHODE ISLAND 


This State has a law governing both voluntary and involuntary commitment 
of drug addict for treatment. (Gen. Laws (1938), ch. 273, secs. 3, 36-42.) 

Voluntary commitment may be had upon application to the State Division of 
Narcotic Drugs and Pharmacies. The application must be signed by two phy- 
sicians and commitment is by the division for a period of not less than one year 
in the State Hospital for Mental Diseases. Upon release the patient is placed 
on probation for one year. Provision is made for release upon cure. (J/bid. ch. 
273, sec. 42.) 

Involuntary commitment may be had upon written complaint to any justice 
or clerk of a district court “that any person within the county is addicted to the 
use of drugs so as to be dangerous to the peace or safety of the people of the 
State, or so as to render his restraint and treatment necessary for his own 
welfare.” A warrant is issued and the addict is examined by the District Court, 
and, if the complaint is true, the addict is committed either to the State Hospital 
or to some other hospital approved by the State Division of Narcotic Drugs and 
Pharmacies. (Jbid. ch. 273, secs. 3, 36-41.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


No statutory provisions govern the commitment or treatment of drug addicts. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


No statutory provisions govern the commitment or treatment of drug addicts. 


TEN NESSEE 


Under an Act of May 1, 1909 a “drug habitue” may be committed to a private 
institution for treatment in accordance with the proceedings under the general 
laws relating to commitment of persons of unsound mind to institutions for 
their detention for treatment. (Laws 1909, ch. 488, sec. 18, being Code Ann. 
(Williams, 1941 ed.), sec. 4783. ) 

The same act authorizes the commitment of drug addicts to licensed private 
hospitals or sanitariums, upon the filing of a petition therefor by a friend or 
relative of the addict, for a definite period or for such time as may necessary 
to effect a cure. The act provides that the procedure to be followed in effecting 
such commitments shall be the same as that involved in making commitments 
of insane persons to State institutions, but special provisions have been included 
to the effect that the estate of an addict so committed shall be liable for the 
necessary charges for his maintenance and treatment. The act also provides 
that the institution may accept voluntary patients for treatment of drug addic- 
tion and that it may, in case of an emergency, receive and detain an addict for 
a period of not exceeding 3 days, pending the institution of proper judicial 
proceedings to effect commitment. (Ibid., secs. 19-26, being Code Ann. (Wil- 
liams, 1941 ed.) secs. 4784-4791.) 

TEXAS 


No statutory provisions govern the commitment or treatment of drug addicts. 


UTAH 


There is no statutory provision relating to treatment or commitment of drug 
addicts. Under section 76-62-1 of the Penal Code, Utah Code Annotated, 1953 
edition, “Every drug addict; is a vagrant, and is punishable by imprisonment 
in the county jail not exceeding 6 months and may be sentenced to hard labor 
in the discretion of the court.” 

A law enacted in 1927 authorizing the superintendent of the Utah State Hos- 
pital to receive and detain drug addicts for care and treatment without the 
order of a judge was repealed in 1951. (Laws 1927, p. 49, being Code Ann. 
1943, sec. 87-7-33, repealed by Laws 1951, ch. 113 (H. B. 192).) 
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VERMONT 


The State provides for both voluntary and involuntary commitment of drug 
addicts for special treatment. (Stat. (1947) secs. 6709-6717; Laws 1951, No. 
170, secs. 449-457.) 

The probate courts are vested with jurisdiction to commit for 6 months any 
person the court finds “to be an habitual drunkard or dipsomaniac, or so far 
addicted to the intemperate use of narcotics, habit-forming stimulants or 
sedatives as to have lost the power of self-control.” Provision is made for an 
appeal, with no bond required. Application for commitment in such cases may 
be made by selectmen of the town or mayor of the city where the addict resides 
or may be found. Relatives of the addict may make application. Indigent 
addicts are cared for at town expense. (Jbid., secs. 6709-6712, 6714-6717.) 

Voluntary commitments may be arranged between the addict and an institu- 
tion for not less than 4 months upon application to “any institution established 
by the laws of this State or operating under State regulation.” (Jbid., sec. 
6713. See Laws 1951, No. 170, secs. 449-457.) 


VIRGINIA 


This State has laws governing both voluntary and involuntary commitment 
of drug addicts for treatment at a private institution. Involuntary commit- 
ments may also be made to a State institution. In addition, the legislature 
has provided for establishment and operation of State farms for the detention 
and care of defective misdemeanants, including the drug addicts, the inebriates, 
the psychopathic personalities, the tubercular, the venereal, recidivists, and 
other persons mentally or physically defective who cannot be worked on the 
road force. (Code (1950) secs. 37-154 to 37-175, 53-80.) 

Involuntary commitment to private institution.—An act originally enacted in 
1903 permits the commitment of drug addicts. to private institutions for medical 
treatment. Any relative, or, in the absence of relatives, any two friends 
may file a complaint with any justice of the peace or trial justice stating that 
the person “is an habitual drunkard, opium eater or person addicted to other 
drug habits and lost to self-control.” A warrant is issued and the addict 
brought before the justice for examination accompanied by his physician or if 
he has none, then with some other physician. Friends of the addict are sum- 
moned. An examination in writing is had and if it appears that the condition 
of the addict is as alleged, and in the opinion of the justice treatment will 
restore his self-control, the justice may commit him to a private institution for 
treatment until the authorities of the institution are of the opinion it will be 
safe to allow him or her to go at large. Consent of the private institution must 
be had but a patient may not be detained longer than four months without his 
consent. An appeal may be had to the circuit court. The justice makes inquiry 
and a determination as to fitness of a particular private institution and the 
person committed has a right to appeal from the judgment of a justice in respect 
to the fitness of an institution. (Act of March 24, 1903, as amended Laws 1950 
p. 924, being Code (1950; Suppl. 1952) secs. 37-157 to 37-175. ) 

Voluntary commitment to private institution—The authorities of any private 
hospital or sanitarium are authorized to receive and detain any “inebriate, 
opium eater or person addicted to other drug habits and lost to self-control” 
who may voluntarily enter such hospital or sanitarium as a patient, provided 
such person enters into a written agreement giving his consent to remain there 
for a certain agreed period of time. (Code (1950) sec. 37-170.) 

Involuntary commitment to State institution —Under an act originally passed 
March 20, 1916, and amended in 1950, drug habitues may be committed to the 
State hospital for the insane in the same manner and under the same process 
as is provided by law for commissions of insane persons. This law applies to 
“any person who through use of alcoholic liquors or habit-forming drugs, has 
become dangerous to the public or himself, and unable to care for himself or 
his property or family, and for either of these reasons has become a burden 
on the public.” Proceedings may be instituted upon complaint of any person, 
and commitment is until cured or restored to a normal condition. The patient 
may be discharged or paroled as the superintendent of the institution deems 
proper. Costs of $35 per month must be borne by the patient if financially able, 
exclusive of homestead, otherwise by the State. An amendment of 1950 per- 
mits a person committed to appoint a committee to take care of his property. 
(Code (1950; Supp. 1952) secs. 37-154 to 37-156. ) 
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WASHINGTON 


The present law for the apprehension, quarantine and treatment of drug 
addicts was originally enacted in 1923 and amended in 1951. 

The habitual use of narcotic drugs is declared to be unlawful, and officers 
of the State, county, or municipal health boards are authorized to make exami- 
nations of persons suspected of being habitual users of narcotic drugs and to 
require persons whom they suspect to be habitual users to report for treatment 
to approved physicians and continue treatment, at their own expense, until 
cured, or to submit to treatment, provided at public expense, until cured. The 
act also provides that such officers may isolate or quarantine habitual users 
of such narcotic drugs. Such officers are required to make written findings 
that such persons are habitual users of narcotic drugs, which reports shall be 
filed in their offices, but such habitual users shall not be isolated or quarantined 
until the State board of health shall first, by general regulation, determine that 
the quarantine or isolation of all habitual users is necessary. The inclusion 
of such a provision in the narcotic control act is unusual, and it represents the 
only instance where the confinement of addicts is based on the quarantine laws. 

Any person who has been convicted of being a habitual user of narcotic 
drugs, aS well as any person who shall be confined in any State prison or jail 
and who may be suspected of being a narcotic addict, may be required to be 
treated therefor at public expense. The authorities of any State, county, or 
city prison are directed to make available to the health authorities such portion 
of their institution as may be necessary for a clinic or hospital, wherein all 
persons who may be confined or imprisoned in such institutions and who are 
drug addicts may be isolated and treated at public expense until cured. In lieu 
of such isolation, such persons may, in the discretion of the health authorities, 
be required to report for treatment to licensed physicians. Licensed physicians 
treating narcotic addicts are required, upon beginning such treatment, to imme- 
diately report the same to the health officer in charge in that jurisdiction. The 
provisions of the act regarding the treatment of addicts confined in State insti- 
tutions on charges of various crimes are rarely included in State narcotic con- 
trol acts. 

The State board of health is empowered to make all rules and regulations 
necessary to effect the treatment of addicts or the carrying out of the provisions 
of the act, and any person violating such rules or regulations is deemed to 
have committed a gross misdemeanor. 

Any person committed to quarantine as an addict may appeal to the superior 
court for the county in which such person is quarantined. The person making 
such appeal is required to be held in quarantine during the pendency of such 
appeal, and the court is required to decide such appeal within five days after 
it has been filed. The prosecuting attorney of the county shall represent the 
health officer, and the addict is entitled to counsel. Any person held in quar- 
antine, deeming himself cured, may make application for discharge to the health 
officer, upon which application findings in writing shall be made within five 
days therefrom. Upon denial of such application, the patient shall again have 
the right of appeal to the superior court, although such appeal shall not lie 
until after such person has been in quarantine for a period of at least six 
months. The State board of health is authorized to establish quarantine sta- 
tions and clinics for the detention and treatment of persons found to be drug 
addicts and to establish such stations in connexion with any county or city 
jail, or in any hospital or other public or private institution having, or which 
may be provided with, such necessary facilities as may be required by the Board. 

The term “narcotic addict” is defined to mean a person who habitually uses a 
narcotic drug or drugs as defined in the Uniform Narcotic Drug Act adopted by 
the legislature in 1951. (Rev. Code (1952) secs. 69.32.010-69.32.130; Laws 1951 
2d Ex. ch. 22, amending Laws 1923 ch. 47.) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


No statutory provisions govern the commitment or treatment of drug addicts. 


WISCONSIN 


This State has statutes governing both voluntary and involuntary commitment 
of drug addicts for treatment. Provision is made for treatment at State institu- 
tions, and, in counties of 500,000 population, at institutions maintained by the 
county on a State reimbursement basis. (Stat. (1949) sees. 51.09, 161.02, Am. 
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Laws 1951 chs. 379, 605, 701.) The 1951 Amendments authorized the commitment 
of persons addicted to barbiturates (sec. 51.09, Am. by chs. 605 and 701) and 
made it unlawful to sell or prescribe narcotics unless authorized by law to 
minors and also made it unlawful to take or use narcotic drugs habitually (sec. 
161.02, Am. by ch. 379). 

Involuntary commitment.—Upon application of three reputable residents of a 
county that a resident of the county or person temporarily residing there is 
“addicted to the use of narcotic drugs or barbiturates and in need of confinement 
or treatment” any judge of a court of record may fix a time and place for hearing 
the application and require the alleged addict to appear. The judge hears evi- 
dence summarily and may require notice to relatives. If the judge finds the 
allegations are true the addict may be committed to the county hospital or to Win- 
nebago or Mendota State Hospital. Provision is made for payment by the 
patient, or if he is unable to do so, by the county. The provisions against 
detaining patients in jails do not apply to drug addicts except in case of acute 
illness. Commitment is for such period of time as the superintendent of the 
institution deems necessary to enable the patient to “take care of himself.” 
After confinement for six months a patient may have a reexamination. Provi- 
sion is made for private pay for patients and placement of a patient in a family 
boarding home. (Stat. (1949), sec. 51.09-51.13, Am. Laws 1951, chs. 605, 701.) 

Voluntary commitments.—Any adult resident of this State who believes him- 
self to be an inebriate or a drug addict may make a signed application to the 
presiding judge of a court of record of the county where he resides to be com- 
mitted to a hospital. His application must be accompanied by the certificate 
of a resident physician of the county that confinement and treatment of the 
applicant are advisable for his health and for the public welfare. The judge 
may act summarily upon the application and may take testimony. If he finds 
that the applicant satisfies the conditions of this section, he shall commit him 
as he would had there been an application under subsection (1), including a 
finding as to legal settlement. 

Selling narcotics to minors ; Commitment and treatment of persons using nar- 
cotics unlawfully —*(1) It shall be unlawful for any person to manufacture, 
possess, have control of, buy, sell, give away, prescribe, administer, dispense, 
or compound any narcotic drug, except as authorized in this chapter. Any 
person violating this section shall upon conviction be imprisoned in the State 
prison not more than 5 years nor less than one year or in the county jail not 
more than one year. 

“(2) Any person who shall sell, give, prescribe, administer, or dispense any 
narcotic drug, éxcept as authorized in this chapter, to any person under the age 
of 21 years, shall, upon conviction, be imprisoned in the State prison not less 
than 3 years nor more than 10 years. 

“(3) No person shall take or use narcotic drugs habitually or excessively or 
except in pursuance to a prescription for permitted use as prescribed in this 
chapter. The unlawful possession of narcotic drugs by a person or of a hypo- 
dermic syringe or needle shall be prima facie evidence of the unlawful use of 
such drugs. Any person violating this paragraph shall upon conviction be 
imprisoned in the county jail not more than one year or shall be fined not to 
exceed $500: Provided, That the judge of the court wherein said person was 
eonvicted, may, in his discretion, if said person requires treatment, commit him 
to some appropriate institution under the control of the State department of 
public welfare for treatment not exceeding one year. (Laws 1951, ch. 379, repeal- 
ing and re-creating sec. 161.02, Stat. (1949).) 


WYOMING 


This State has no statute governing commitment or treatment of drug addicts. 
In fact, those persons suffering from “drug addiction or drunkenness” are specifi- 
cally excluded from seeking voluntary admission to the State hospital as men- 
tally deranged patients. (Comp. Stat. (1945), sec. 51-408.) 
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ILLICIT NARCOTICS 


EXHIBIT 


TRAFFIC 


No. 13 


Results of chemical analyses of drugs seized and purchased as evidence by narcotic 
agents, fiscal year 1954 


District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. 


Districts 


1, Boston 
2, New York 


3, Philadelphia -_____- 


5, Baltimore_.- 

6, Atlanta -. 

7, Louisville _- 

8, Detroit - _ - 

9, Chicago-_- 

11, Kansas City 
12, Minneapolis 
14, San Francisco 
15, Seattle 

16, Hawaii 





HEROIN 


Number 


of cases of 


29 


23 
67 
4 
11 
166 


64 
3 
48 
14 
5 


| 
Number! 


| | 
samples | Ounces | Grams | Ounces | Grams 


Total weight |Alkaline content Anhy- 


drous 
heroin 


Percent 


150. 87 
78. 93 
210. 58 
37.78 
160. 3 
264. 3 
359. 93 
75. 89 
4.5 
332. 51 
163. 16 
58.9 


1 C0 1 Nm HP PO 


Ian 





1, 058 





EXxuHIsit No. 14 


430 72.44 | 36. | 


Purity 


Percent 
11. 75 
49. 01 

2 aa 
5. 55 
7.72 


% 


_ 
$2 S> gO 90 ¢ 


a1 
= 


& S: 
| R2NSSeS 


vo 
. 
w 
a 


Distribution of agent personnel, Bureau of Narcotics, by States, Territories, 
District of Columbia, and/or abroad 


Abroad ( 
Alabama 


Arizona 
Arkansas 


Europe) 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 


sec ee ee 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


4 


ONoOorF RNR NRe 


SCRBAAGAOWAIMOKHOOWD 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Mexico 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington 


Ps eI in cccdenitp apna pnd ih ennttn 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


ol 


—_ 
CHR AH OCH AWOOCOCOCOHNNONOCUHFROCOHO, 





ILLICIT NARCOTICS TRAFFIC 


Exuisit No. 15-A 


3. Compiles miscellaneous ste- 
tietics for edmiaistretive 
i . 


OFTICE oF THE C@MIISSIONER 
. Bnforees ané administers generally the several 


tigation files. 


i 

2. Gives general supervisios 
ie 3 . 

(3. Mainteine criminal invese- 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


3 
B 
3 


OFFICE OF THR DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
+ The Deputy acts as Commissioner in the absence 
; 


+ In . 
tions and decisions; 

. ies - 
beane cases and the action 
; 

4. Assiete in legal review of 
proposed iatermetional eca- 
ventions and protecols and 
mational legislation. 


. e i 
ant percles; and, 
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ILLICIT NARCOTICS TRAFFIC 


Exuisit No. 15-C 


BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


LEGAL DIVISION 
(Narcotics Section = General Counsel's Office) 


Interprets applicability of narcotics treaties, statutes, 
decisions and regulations; 


Drafts and reviews proposed Federal legislation relating 
to narcotics and marihuana; cooperates in drafting and 
reviewing state narcotics and marihuana legislation when 
so requested; drafts regulations under Federal narcotics 
and maribhuana laws, and Presidential Proclamations with 
reference to synthetic narcotics under the Opiates Act; 


Aids in drafting and reviewing international narcotics 
conventions and protocols; 


Reviews violation cases and legal action thereon; 


Reviews proceedings and maintains records of automobile 
seizures; 


Initiates action (reviewed by General Counsel's Office) 
on petitions for remission or mitigation of forfeited 
vehicles; 


Initiates action (reviewed by General Counsel's Office) 
on offers in compromise; 


Maintains records and digests of narcotic legal infor- 
mation; 


Furnishes penal institutions and parole boards with 
recommendations relating to pardons and paroles; and, 


Furnishes state licensing boards with information of 
convictions and addiction of licentiates. 


(No further organizational breakdown; operates as a unit). 


January 1, 1954 
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ILLICIT NARCOTICS TRAFFIC 


OXHIBIT No. 15—-E 


BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


ENFORCEMENT DIVISION 


1. Advises anf assists Comaissioner in formulating and implementing 
general narcotic lew enforcement policies 

2. Directs generally and coordinates activities of the several enforce- 
ment districts with particular emphasis on nation-wide and inter- 
district policies and investigations 

3. Supervises and directs activities of narcotic agents stationed in 
foreign countries and coordinates these with national efforts 
Coordinates Bureau activities with those of other Federal, state 
and municipal lew enforcement agencies, maintaining close liason 


with these, and particularly with the Bureau of Customs in 


prevention of narcotics smuggling 
Studies trends of both international and national illicit narcotics 
traffic to determine proper placement of enforcement emphasis 
Maintains liason with International Criminal Police Commission and 
foreign police officials for exchange of information and cooperation 


in the suppression of the illicit international traffic 


1 = BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Providence, R. I. 
Hartford, Conn. 


2 = NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Newark, N.J. 
Patterson, N.J. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Trenton, N.J. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Washington, D.C. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Charleston, W. Va. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Augusta, Georgia 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miami, Fle. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 


7 ~ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Kentucky 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Springfield, T1l. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Madison, Wisconsin 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Dallas, Texas 

El Paso, Texas 

Fort Worth, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 
Jackson, Miss. 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Lubbock, Texas 


1l - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Omaha, Nebraska 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Preeno, Calif. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Reno, Nevada 

Las Vegas, Nevada 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Portland, Oregon 
Anchorage, Alaska 


16 = HONOLULU, HAWAIT 


Capital letters indicate district headquarters; others are branch offices 


January 29. 1954 
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ILLICIT NARCOTICS TRAFFIC 


ExHIsit No. 16 
UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS 
(10th session, April 21,1955. Item 4 (a) of the agenda) 
ILLICIT TRAFFIC 


Comparative tables of world seizures of narcotic drugs, 
Committee on Seizures 
. Raw opium: Kilograms 
Seized in 19: 43, 260 
Seized in 19: 48, 392 
Seized in 193: 19, 676 
Seized in 19% 124, 497 
Seized in 18, 389 
Seized in 19% 47, 612 
Seized in 1954 134, 766 
. Prepared opium: 
Seized in 1931 7,179 
Seized in 27, 463 
Seized in 1936 18, 063 
Seized in 1947 3, 862 
Seized in 1953 2, 908 
Seized in 1954 3, 529 
. Morphine: 
Seized in 1931 1, 354 
Seized in 831 
Seized in 1947 274 
Seized in lf 119 
Seized in 19% 91 
. Diacetylmorphine : 
Seized in 1931 943 
Seized in 193: 251 
Seized in If 107 
Seized in 195: 154 
Seized in lf 107 
. Cocaine: 
Seized in 1 70 
Seized in 193% 111 
Seized in 1! 21 
Seized in 7 
Seized in 
6. Cannabis: 
Seized in 19: 20, 883 
Seized in 193: 26, 681 
Seized in 1f 18, 891 
Seized in ‘ 439, 122 
Seized in 19: 127, 781 
. Synthetic drugs: ’” 
oy i! ee ee Ss sien cela Sauaeieas 3, 024 
Seized in 1954 2,187 


gant 1954 totals have been brought up to date since the preparation of document 
N.7/292. 


2No totals previous to 1953 are readily available. 
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ILLICIT NARCOTICS TRAFFIC 


EXHIBIT No. 16 
UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS 
(10th session, April 21,1955. Item 4 (a) of the agenda) 
ILLICIT TRAFFIC 


Comparative tables of world seizures of narcotic drugs, 
Committee on Seizures 

. Raw opium: Kilograms 

Seized-in 1060......-—..3.-._.._ itn call i cancion che line's ntaioas oleate 48, 260 

Seized 48, 392 

Seized 19, 676 

Seized in 1936 

Seized in 1947 

Seized in 1953 

Seized in 1954 

. Prepared opium: 

Seized in 1931 

Seized in 1932 

Seized in 1936 

Seized in 1947 

Seized in 1953 

Seized in 1954 

. Morphine: 

Seized in 1931 

Seized in 193 

Seized in 

Seized in 

Seized in 1954 

. Diacetylmorphine: 

Seized 

Seized in 

Seized in 

Seized in 

Seized in 

. Cocaine: 

Seized in 

Seized 

Seized in 

Seized in 

Seized in 

. Cannabis: 

Seized in 

Seized in 

Seized in 

Seized in 

Seized in 


. Synthetic drugs: * 
Seized in 1953... ___- 
Seized in 1954 


1The 1954 totals have been brought up to date since the preparation of document 


E/CN.7/292. 


2 No totals previous to 1953 are readily available. 
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ILLICIT NARCOTICS TRAFFIC 


Exuisit No. 18 
UNITED NATIONS BconoMic AND Socran CoUNCIL 


COMMISSION ON Narcotic DruGs 


(Tenth Session, May 4, 1955. Item 4 of the Agenda) 
Inticir TRAFFIC—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SEIZURES 


I. ORGANIZATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 


1. At its 262nd meeting on April 18, 1955, the Commission again set up a 
Committee on Seizures, and the representatives of Canada, Egypt, Greece, India, 
Mexico, Turkey, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America were nominated as members in accordance 
with rule 22 of the Rules of Procedure of the Functional Commissions of the 
Economie and Social Council. Other members of the Commission were invited 
to attend and participate in the proceedings, either on their own initiative or on 
that of the Committee. The Committee was authorized to ask Governments not 
represented on the Commission to send observers to assist it in dealing with 
aspects of the illicit traffic with which they were concerned. 

2. The Committee was given the task of preparing the work of the Commission 
on the illicit traffic (item 4 of the agenda) both as regards the reports for 
1954 (item 4a) and the procedures of the Commission for reviewing the situation 
(item 4b). 

3. In carrying out this task, the Committee held a total of ten meetings on 
April 19, 21, 22, 25-28, and May 2 and 3, 1955. Its composition was as follows: 
Mr. K. Hossick (Canada), Mr. M. Labib (Egypt), Dr. G. Panopoulos (Greece), 
Mr. W. Saldanha (India), Dr. O. Rabasa (Mexico), Dr. M. Ozkol (Turkey), 
Mr. J. H. Walker (United Kingdom), and Mr. H. J. Anslinger (United States). 
Mr. Walker served as the Committee’s Chairman, and Dr. Rabasa as its Vice- 
Chairman. 

4. Other persons who participated in the Committee’s work included two 
members of the Commission, Mr. P. Y. Tsao (China) and Mr. A. G. Ardalan 
(Iran), and the following observers: U Paw Htin (Burma), Mr. M. R. Kidron 
(Israel), Mr. A. Macchia and Dr. G. Tancredi (Italy), Miss T. Yamane (Japan), 
and Mr. P. Bunchoem (Thailand). 

In addition, the representative of the International Criminal Police Commis- 
sion, Mr. J. Nepote, was present. 

5. The Committee used the “Review of the Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs 
during 1954” (E/CN.7/292) prepared by the Secretary-General as a basis for 
discussion and, in addition, it had available the following documents and working 
papers: 

(a) Summaries of Reports on Illicit Transactions and Seizures under 
Article 23 of the 1931 Convention (E/NS.1954/Summary 2 to E/NS.1955/ 
Summary 2); 

(b) Advance copies of the Chapters V of the Annual Report for 1954 
in respect of the States and territories listed in Annex B (E/CN.7/R.4 
and Adds. 1 to 7); 

(c) Memorandum by the International Criminal Police Commission 
(E/CN.7/293) ; 

(ad) Memorandum of the United States Federal Narcotics Bureau regard- 
ing illicit traffic in the Near East (distributed to members of the Commission 
on January 25, 1955, under the reference SOA 109/1/01) ; 

(e) Note transmitted by the Director of the Permanent Anti-Narcotics 
Bureau of the League of Arab States (distributed to members of the Com- 
mission on February 28, 1955, under the reference SOA 109/1/04 (3)); 

(f) Note transmitted by the Director of the Permanent Anti-Narcotics 
Bureau of the League of Arab States (distributed to members of the Com- 
mission on April 22, 1955, under the reference SOA 109/1/04(3) ) ;* 

(g) Preliminary observations on the illicit traffic in 1954: Note by the 
Secretariat (distributed to members of the Commission on March 11, 1955, 
under the reference SOA 109/1/01) ; 

(h) Procedures of the Commission for reviewing the situation in the Illicit 
Traffic: Note by the Secretary-General (E/CN.7/294) ; 


1This report was received too late to be considered by the Committee. 





ILLICIT NARCOTICS TRAFFIC 


(i) Report of the Committee on Seizures (ninth session of the Commis- 
sion (E/CN.7/L.53) ) ; 

(j) Draft proposals submitted by the Rapporteur and the representative 
of Mexico (E/CN.7/L.68) and statement of financial implications (E/CN. 
7/L.53/Add.1). 

The following additional papers were prepared at the request of the Com- 
mittee: lists of references to seizures appeering in the documents, and compara- 
tive tables of world seizures. A recapitulatory table of Turkish narcotic offences. 
was kindly supplied by the representative of Turkey. 


II. THE REVIEW OF THE ILLICIT TRAFFIC (ITEM 4A) 


6. In organizing its work, the Committee decided to follow the outline drawn 
up at its previous session (see par. 5 of E/CN.7/L.53), and, slightly modified 
to adapt it to the Committee’s present purposes, it has been used as the frame 
for this section of the report. The following review, therefore, consists of three 
parts as follows: (a) the situation as regards each of the drugs; (0) the situa- 
tion in certain countries; and (c) general problems of the illicit traffic. 


A. The Situation as Regards Each Drug 
Raw opium 


7. As in the past, the illicit traffic in raw opium during the past year seemed 
to be concentrated in the Middle and Far Hast, and, if the total quantities seized 
reflected the extent of the traffic, it had neither increased nor decreased very 
much during the past quarter century. In this connexion, the Committee thought 
that the following representative figures might be of interest to the Commission: 


Total quantity of raw opium seized 
Year: Kilograms 
1930 43, 260 
1931 48, 392 
1932 
1936 


The 1954 figure was incomplete and might eventually equal or exceed that 
for 1953. 

8. The Committee considers that the Government of Burma deserves recog- 
nition for the persistent efforts that it has made and is still making in the face of 
many obstacles to suppress the flow of opium from north to south. It observed 
from chapter V of the Annual Report of Burma for 1954 (E/CN.7/R.4/Add.3) 
that in Bhamo District, which is located in the northeastern part of the country, 
there had been “360 seizures of opium smuggled into Burma by land from China.” 

9. The observer of Thailand stated that the production of opium had been 
prohibited in his country since 1949 but that it had been impossible to prevent 
the drug from being smuggled from neighbouring countries where production 
was not yet prohibited. The numerous roads and rugged terrain added to the 
difficulties. The Committee recognizes the difficulties but it feels bound to record 
its concern at the present situation in Thailand (see pars. 56-57 below). 

10. The representative of the United Kingdom reviewed the situation in the 
Federation of Malaya, Singapore, and Hong Kong. The opium seized in Malaya 
was brought there chiefly by ships coming from Persian Gulf, Indian, Burmese, 
and Chinese ports. Many of the vessels from Burma or Thailand were no more 
than small motor craft, and’ they were often met outside territorial waters by 
powered sampans to which the opium was transferred in small lots and smuggled 
ashore. This traffic is by its nature most difficult to suppress. Opium had also 
arrived hidden in cargo shipments, and seizures had been effected abroad aircraft 
coming from Bangkok, Thailand. 

11. The Committee considers that a major development in this field was a 
sharp increase in the quantities of Iranian-type opium seized and a corresponding 
drop in the seizures of Yunnan-type opium in Singapore, through which much 
illicit traffic was channelled owing to its geographical position ‘and where there 
were large seizures of opium. 'The Committee was informed by the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom that 93 percent of the seizures in 1953 were oft 
Yunnan-type opium, while the Indian, Iranian, and Burmese types accounted for 
only 2144 percent and 2 percent, respectively. In 1954, the picture was wholly 
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altered ; the Iranian type represented 4614 percent of the total; and the Yunnan, 
Burmese, and Indian types accounted for 23 percent, 1644 percent, and 14 percent, 
respectively. 

12. This trend in Singapore might be explained by two complementary factors, 
namely that a particularly intensive drive by the enforcement authorities of 
Singapore had broken up several large smuggling rings and had made the over- 
land transport of contraband less attractive and that the reopening of the Per- 
sian Gulf ports had greatly facilitated the smuggling of Iranian-type opium to 
the Far East. It was also pointed out that this type of opium was preferred 
by addicts and that consequently it was sold at considerably higher prices. 

13. In Singapore, the Government had set up a Narcotics Information Bureau 
which had begun to exchange information with authorities throughout the Far 
East; it was already in the closest touch with the Indian enforcement agencies 
and it had made contact with those of Indonesia and the Philippines and hoped 
to widen its contacts still further. Prices of illicit opium, of all types, had risen 
steadily in Singapore during 1954, but seemed to have levelled off during the 
first few months of the new year. These higher prices had probably resulted 
from the breaking up of several large rings of traffickers. 

14. The Committee’s attention was drawn to the costliness of maintaining large 
staffs and of rewarding informers in the effort to suppress a traffic for which 
Singapore itself was not responsible. One compensatory aspect had hitherto 
been that confiscated opium could be salvaged for medical use, and since the 
1953 Protocol will interfere to a great extent with this practice, there might be 
difficulties in obtaining from the Colony’s limited resources the additional funds 
which would become necessary to maintain the preventive services at their 
present strength. 

15. As regards Hong Kong, a great deal of the opium was seized on ships and 
aircraft arriving from Bangkok. There had been one large seizure aboard an 
aircraft from Bangkok, although the origin of the drug itself was unknown. 
Apart from the opium that passed through the colony for consumption as such, 
it was suspected that certain shipments were earmarked for transformation 
into heroin. 

16. The representative of India drew the attention of the committee to the fact 
that opium is an agricultural product and its leakage from the sources of pro- 
duction where it normally occurs is, therefore, a great deal more difficult to 
control than if it were a factory product. The financial incentives offered by 
illicit traffickers were much greater than the price our Government could afford to 
pay for the opium. In India, therefore, apart from other preventive measures, 
considerable attention had been paid to plug the leaks as much as possible at 
the very source. Control over the licensed cultivators had been improved year 
by year by the Indian National Opium Monopoly and the principles * applied to 
the licensing of poppy cultivation in India for the 1955-56 period would show 
the severity of the conditions laid down for districts, villages, and individual 
cultivators to qualify for being licensed. The Committee considered that it 
would be most useful to include these principles as an annex to its report. 

17. The representtaive of Iran told the Committee that cultivation of the 
opium poppy was prohibited in more than one-third of the country and that 
other measures had been taken to ensure the delivery of all opium harvested 
to the authorities. 

18. The Committee was informed by the representative of the United King- 
dom of special measures being taken in the Persian Gulf ports of Bahrein and 
Kuwait. In Kuwait, for example, all men working on the ships were searched, 
2 .d anyone boarding or leaving a ship was liable to search; persons entering the 
ds k areas were required to have passes; vehicles were scrutinized; and special 
watch was kept on vessels having Chinese crews. Security posts had been set 
up in a number of villages, and coastal launch patrols had also been introduced. 
In general, the opium smuggled out from Kuwait is thought to go west and that 
from Bahrein east. 

19. As regards the situation in the countries bordering the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, there seemed to have been few important changes. The observer of 
Israel confirmed that his country was still being used as a passageway for the 
transport of opium to Egypt. The representative of Egypt reported that the 
total seizure figure for 1954 represented an increase over the previous year. In 
Turkey, strenuous efforts by enforcement authorities had also resulted in larger 
seizures. 


2? For the text of the principles, see Annex C. 
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20. The Committee noted with interest as possibly indicating a new trend in 
the illicit traffic that 3 kilogrammes of opium which were thought to be of Bul- 
garian origin, had been seized in Milan, Italy, in August 1954. 

21. Insofar as the relatively small source of illicit poppy cultivation in Mexico 
was concerned, the Committee, at the suggestion of the representative of the 
United States, was pleased to take note that the Mexican authorities had con- 
tinued their strenuous efforts, which began in 1947, to eradicate it and to sup- 
press any illicit traffic in opium that remained. 


Prepared opium 


22. The Committee noted that very little prepared opium had been seized except 
in the Middle and Far East, a pattern which had been observed in previous years. 
In Canada and the United States, the illicit traffic in the drug had considerably 
declined. The long-term decline in seizures of prepared opium was reflected 
by the following representative figures: 


Kilograms 


Morphine base and morphine 


23. The Committee dealt mostly with various aspects of the developing tend- 
ency for opium to be made into morphine base at an earlier stage in its movement 
from the poppy field to the addict. In southeastern Asia, large seizures of 
morphine base had been made beginning in 1952 in the Federation of Malaya, 
and similar seizures had been reported in due course in Burma, Thailand, Hong 
Kong, and Macao. For example, the Government of Burma, in its annual report 
for 1953 (E/NR. 1953/124), stated that a seizure of “17.304 kg... crude 
morphine hydrochloride ... was reported to have been obtained from the 
Bhamo border.” 

24. There was reason to believe that much of this traffic originated in or near 
Thailand, and the Committee, therefore, asked the observer from that country 
to cable his Government for further information which might be brought forward 
during the Commission’s review of the illicit traffic. The Burmese observer 
was likewise asked to obtain any further information that might be available on 
this problem. 

25. Quantities of morphine base were seized in the Lebanon, and the Com- 
mittee feared that considerable amounts were still finding their way from that 
country to Canada, France, Italy, and the United States. The situation in the 
Lebanon is referred to at greater length in paragraphs 54-55 below. 


Diacetylmorphine 


26. Since the problem of diacetylmorphine is closely related to those of mor- 
phine base and acetic anhydride, the following paragraphs should be read in 
conjunction with the parts of the Committee’s report on those topics, i. e., para- 
graphs 23-25 above and 63-65 below. 

27. The Committee noted that Japan, Mexico, and Turkey have each reported 
the discovery of an illicit laboratory for the manufacture of diacetylmorphine 
and that the volume of seizures of this drug and of morphine base probably 
destined to be made into it had not changed very much. There could be no doubt 
that diacetylmorphine was by far the most widely used “white” drug of addiction. 

28. In Canada and the United States, the problem had continued to receive 
much attention and, in addition to a number of routine cases, the Committee 
learned that the Governments of Canada, Mexico, and the United States had 
cooperated in bringing to an end the activities of several important traffickers. 
In particular two such cases were brought to a successful conclusion by the 
Mexican authorities, and, at the suggestion of the representatives of Canada 
and the United States, the Committee congratulated the Mexican Government 
on these successful actions. 

29. The representative of Mexico called the Committee’s attention to the fact 
that an impure “brown” type of heroin was sometimes referred to as “Mexican” 
heroin in reports from abroad on the illicit traffic. He requested that this 
designation be discontinued since the illicit traffic in that drug in Mexico was 
dwindling, and it was quite possible that much “brown” heroin was being made- 
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in other countries. The Committee agreed that this request was wholly justified 
and recommends that the Commission bring it to the attention of Governments. 

30. The representative of Mexico also requested that samples of “brown” 
heroin seized by Governments, particularly in Canada and the United States, 
should be sent to his Government for analysis and comparison with the local 
seizures. 

31. The Committee was glad to learn that the situation in Italy appeared to 
have improved. Recent developments in Italy are set forth in greater detail 
in paragraphs 50-53 below. 

32. The representative of Greece stated to the Committee that heroin and 
cannabis were the only two narcotic drugs in the illict traffic which had pre- 
sented a serious problem in Greece. Heroin was still a serious problem. 

33. The representative of the United Kingdom informed the Committee that 
there appeared to be a traffic in diacetylmorphine from Macao to Hong Kong. 
Some of this heroin was probably being trans-shipped to the United States. The 
Committee recommends that this traffic be brought to the attention of the Goy- 
ernment of Portugal. 

Cocaine 

34. Although there had been a long-term decline in the quantities of cocaine 
seized throughout the world, there were some indications that this desirable 
trend had been reversed in recent months. The Committee heard from one 
of its members disturbing reports that clandestine factories manufacturing 
erude cocaine were becoming a serious problem in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru, 
and that addiction to cocaine was on the increase. An early report for 1955 
showed that more cocaine had already been seized in the United States than 
during the entire year 1954. The Committee recommends that the attention 
of the Governments of Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru should be called to the pos- 
sibility that the illicit manufacture of crude cocaine has been increasing in 
those countries. 


Canabis 


35. The Committee learned with regret that the traffic in canabis and canabis 
resin seemed to be still increasing and wishes to bring the following figures to 
the attention of the Commission : 

Total quantity 
Year: seized—kilograms 
20, 888 
26, 681 
18, 891 
1953 : 439, 122 
1954 127, 781 

Even allowing for the fact that very large totals submitted by the Union of 
South Africa included uprooted plants, it was clear that cannabis now rivaled 
opium as the most widely consumed narcotic drug. 

36. Geographically speaking, the problem of cannabis was more widespread 
than that of any other drug, and even in Western Europe, whose population had 
been and still was relatively free of this form of addiction, its use was increasing. 
The Committee views these developments with concern. 

37. The representative of Turkey stated that the cultivation of Cannabis 
sativa, L. for the production of cannabis was prohibited in his country and 
refuted a report by the Government of Israel that a seizure of 6.3 kilograms 
hashish was suspected to have been of Turkish origin. The observer of Israel 
accepted this comment. He thought that to allege that a seized drug originated 
in a particular country without proofs and without prior consultation with the 
country accused achieved no useful purpose with respect to the suppression of 
the illicit traffic. (See paragraph 79.) 

38. In Egypt, seizures of hashish had increased from 2% tons in 1953 to 
about 31% tons in 1954. 

39. The Committee considered briefly the statistical problem arising from the 
use of cannabis in many different forms of varying strengths. The possibility of 
distinguishing between seizures involving the whole plants, the flowering tops and 
the resin was considered, but it is difficult to formulate a precise proposal except 
to say that the nature of the seized drug should be made clear. 
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Synthetic drugs 


40. The Committee noted that during the past year there had been little change 
in the quantities of synthetic drugs seized in the illicit traffic which remained 
relatively small. The figures for the years 1950-54 were as follows: 


Ampoules! 


Year | Weight 


663 
111 
45 

3, 024 


Grammes 
2, 187 





1 An ampoule usually contains 4-4 grain of narcotic. 


41. The Committee learned with regret that ketobemidone had made an 
appearance in the illicit traffic, although fortunately in small quantity (8 
grammes, reported by the Federal Republic of Germany). 

42. Particular interest was expressed at the seizure in Japan of 754.4 grammes 
of “aminobutene”’ (3-dimethylamino-1, 1-di-(2-thienyl)-1-butene) powder and 
43,878 ampoules of the same drug. This narcotic had been placed under interna- 
tional control late in 1953 and controlled in Japan beginning on March 31, 1954, 
at which time fourteen firms were manufacturing it. (Since the imposition of 
control, only one firm was authorized to manufacture the drug.) The Japanese 
observer informed the Committee that on March 1, 1954, dealers, manufacturers, 
medical personnel and the general public had been instructed to destroy any 
quantities of the drug held by them or to surrender them to the Government. 
When in some instances these inseructions had been ignored, the stocks had been 
confiscated, and this accounted for the large seizures. It appeared, however, 
from the numerous and frank seizure reports furnished by the Government of 
Japan that some of this drug had also reached the illicit traffic in small 
quantities. 

43. In this connexion the Committee would emphasize that close co-operation 
between enforcement authorities and the trade regarding the marketing of new 
analgesics is most important and that it will often be essential for manufacturing 
countries to impose domestic control in advance of international control (and 
possibly on occasion administrative control in advance of legislation) if leakage 
into the illicit traffic is to be forestalled. 

44. The Committee noted several seizures of pethidine reported by the Govern- 
ment of Italy, one of which amounted to 570 grammes. Another, involving 1,000 
ampoules and reported to the International Criminal Police Commission, had 
been manufactured in an illicit laboratory in Milan. 

45. The representative of Turkey drew attention to the figures of seizures of 
synthetic drugs given in paragraph 40, and thought that considered as percentages 
they reflected an alarming rate of increase in illicit traffic in, and addiction to, 
synthetic narcotic drugs. He thought the Committee should strongly recommend 
that governments should take all possible measures to control synthetic drugs 
in advance of the coming into force of the Single Convention. The Committee 
thought it unnecessary to go beyond the expression of opinion contained in 
paragraph 483 of its report. 

46. The Committee has suggested that it would be helpful if in future the 
International Criminal Police Commission would agree to present the informa- 
tion on addiction-producing synthetic drugs under a separate heading in its 
annual memorandum on the illicit traffic. 


B. The Situation in Certain Countries 


47. For one reason or another, the Committee often finds it convenient to 
deal with the situation in a country or territory as a whole instead of under the 
headings of several drugs. During its recent meetings, the situations in Israel, 
Italy, the Lebanon and Thailand were considered in this way. 


Israel 


48. The Committee learned that the Government of Israel was anxious to 
reply to certain parts of a report which had been submitted by the Director of the 
Permanent Anti-Narcotic Bureau of the League of Arab States and circulated 
in accordance with established procedures to members of the Commission, and 
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an invitation was accordingly extended for an observer from that country to 
attend the Committee’s meetings. He denied categorically certain statements 
in the report in question that “white” drugs were being manufactured in small 
factories in Israel and smuggled to Arabic and European countries carrying 
false labels bearing the names of respectable firms. He was sure that the authors 
of this report had never visited Israel and considered that these reports had a 
political motivation. He explained to the Committee that his country was unfor- 
tunate in lying between a producing country and a consuming country and that 
his Government was doing what it could to intercept a transit traffic in opium 
and hashish. The International Criminal Police Commissison had no knowledge 
of any illicit traffic in Israel except in transit. So far as Kuwait was concerned, 
the representative of the United Kingdom confirmed that he had no knowledge 
of any drugs arriving illicitly from Israel. 

49. The representative of Egypt expressed his regret that the observer from 
Israel had interpreted the report in a political light and stated that it was 
reassuring to learn that the narcotic situation in Israel gave no cause for 
concern. He recognized that the authors of the report had not visited Israel. 


Italy 


50. The observer from Italy reported to the Committee on the narcotics 
situation in his country. Of the 36  kilogrammes of narcotics seized in 
1954, 35 were of foreign origin, indicating that Italy was rapidly becoming 
a country of transit rather than origin. He assured the Committee that the 
Italian Government had intensified its struggle against the illicit traffic. 
A central bureau of narcotics had been set up in accordance with a new law 
passed in November 1954 and this office would co-ordinate activities throughout 
the country. 

51. In addition, the observer reported that his Government had taken energetic 
measures to prevent diversion from licit drug factories. One of these measures 
was to institute in each drug factory a permanent control system to be enforced 
by the Fiscal Police. 

52. As regards the Migliardi case, the Committee was informed that the firm 
involved in the ease (S. A. Schiaparelli) had lost its license to manufacture 
narcotic drugs and that the principal culprit, Migliardi, had recently sur- 
rendered to the authorities and had received a sentence of 11 years impris- 
onment. 

53. The Committee desires to record its warm appreciation of the measures 
introduced by the Italian Government for the suppression of the illicit traffic 
and recommends that these be recognized in the Commission's report. 


Letanon 


54. The frequency with which Lebanon continues to feature in the seizure 
reports as a centre of illicit activity continues to be a matter for deep concern. 
Considering that at its last session the Commission formally recognized the 
seriousness of the situation in the Lebanon, the Committee was much disappointed 
to learn that, owing to the illness of the Lebanese Chargé d’Affaires, which 
the Committee regrets, it was not possible for a representative of the Lebanon 
to attend the Committee’s proceedings; it is still very much hoped that one 
will be able to attend the Commission’s own debate on this topic this session. 

55. The Committee feels obliged to state that it regards the present situation 
in the Lebanon as far from satisfactory. It is aware of, and highly appreciates, 
the participation of certain Lebanese preventive services in a recent joint 
successful operation by the services of several Mediterranean countries and 
the United States; but it is impossible to escape the conclusion that if any 
serious reduction of the illicit traffic in Lebanon is to be achieved, far greater 
efforts, backed by the full authority of the Lebanese Government, will be 
necessary. It was shocked to learn that although a warrant for the arrest of 
the most notorious trafficker had been issued, it had not been executed, so that 
the person was still at liberty. Subject always to any further information that 
may be laid before the Commission, the Committee recommends that the Com- 
mission should take the following decisions: 

(a) formally to record its deep concern at the illicit traffic in the Lebanon ; 
(b) to decide that the situation in the Lebanon should be the subject of a 
special review at the Commission’s eleventh session; and 
(c) to request the Secretary-General to send a most pressing invitation to 
the Lebanon urging that a representative of the Lebanese Government, fully 
acquainted with, and preferably having firsthand knowledge of, the illicit 
66661—55 21 
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traffic in the country, should next year attend the meetings of the Committee 
on Illicit Traffic (if such a Committee is appointed) and the appropriate 
meetings of the Commission itself. 


Thailand 


56. The Committee has included in other sections of its report (opium, mor- 
phine, and morphine base) information on the situation in Thailand. In the pres- 
ent context, it wishes only to reiterate its opinion that the situation in that coun- 
try remains somewhat less than satisfactory and that more strenuous and per- 
sistent efforts by the enforcement authorities are needed to cope with it. 

57. The Committee recommends that the Commission should request the Gov- 
ernment of Thailand to send a representative, fully acquainted with and prefer- 
ably having firsthand knowledge of, the illicit traffic in that country, to attend 
next year the meetings of the Committee on Illicit Traffic (if such a Committee 
is appointed) and the appropriate meetings of the Commission itself. 


C. General Problems 


Merchant ships, aircraft, and automobiles 


58. The Committee noted that merchant ships remained the principal carriers 
of illicit narcotic drugs, although the use of aircraft for this traffic was steadily 
increasing. Some ships, it was clear from the reports, were infested with drugs, 
distributed in many small parcels hidden throughout the ship. Parcels had been 
found which must have been in situ for years because they had been forgotten or 
because no opportunity had arisen to smuggle them ashore. 

59. The representative of the United Kingdom informed the Committee that a 
majority of the British ships involved in seizures made in the United Kingdom 
belonged to one firm which was cooperating with enforcement authorities in an 
effort to reduce this traffic. Many measures had been tried—among them, refusal 
to hire seamen with convictions in connexion with narcotics offences and discus- 
sions with the authorities of the country where the crews were recruited—and it 
was hoped that some improvement might be obtained, but there were many diffi- 
culties outside the control of the firm. 

60. Seizures aboard aircraft appeared to be particularly numerous in the Far 
East, and one example was cited in which a spare fuel tank had been removed in 
order to make room for contraband, nearly resulting in the loss of the plane. Il- 
licit traffic carried by air was chiefly organized by ground personnel at the air- 
ports. Strict control of persons having access to aircraft is clearly necessary and 
the Committee learned with pleasure from the representative of the International 
Criminal Police Commission that the need for this had already been brought by 
his Commission to the notice of the principal airline companies, who were all very 
willing to cooperate in the matter.’ The Committee recommends that the Commis- 
sion should draw the attention of Governments to the increasing use of airlines by 
traffickers travelling as passengers and should request them to draw the attention 
of their Customs services to this illicit traffic. 

61. The Committee also heard with interest that a new means of transporting 
drugs from one country to another was coming into greater use—the automobile. 
Automobiles shipped across the Atlantic by tourists and racing cars brovght to 
North America had been fitted with secret compartments for contraband. For 
example in one case the under part of a back seat was removed and a metal con- 
tainer large enough to contain several kilogrammes of drugs was inserted. 
Mails 


62. The Committee noted that there had been numerous but small seizures from 
the mails. 


Acetic anhydride 


65. The representative of the International Criminal Police Commission in- 
formed the Committee of a resolution on this subject adopted in October 1954 
by the 23rd General Assembly of the Organization, which was similar to that of 
the Commission* except insofar as it called upon countries manufacturing 
acetic anhydride for export to pay particular attention to the distribution 
(including export) of this substance. The Committee was informed that many 
countries having large pharmaceutical industries thought it impossible to carry 
out this latter provision. 


Resolution A, para. 39, Annex B of E/2606. 
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64. The Committee heard from one of its members that large shipments of 
acetic anhydride to the Far East had taken place—5,000 tons during the last 
year, of which 1,000 tons went to Macao. The shipments to Macao were trans- 
ported by five ships all owned by one firm. The Committee considers that it 
would be desirable to know what disposition was made of this acetic anhydride 
and proposes that the Secretary-General be asked to make enquiries of the 
Government of Portugal. 

65. In view of this information the Committee thinks it right to recall Resolu- 
tion A* adopted by the Commission at its ninth session and recommends that 
Governments should be reminded of this resolution. 

Penalties 

66. The Committee noted with interest that a policy of imposing stricter 
punishments on traffickers had been adopted in some countries, including Canada, 
Egypt, Mexico, and Turkey. In certain cases, sentences of life imprisonment 
had been imposed. For example, in Turkey the wife of a government official 
boarding a plane bound for the Lebanon was found to be in possession of a 
quantity of heroin and was sentenced to life imprisonment. Since the coming 
into force of the new law the total penalties imposed in Turkey in 12 months 
had been quadrupled. In Mexico provision had been made for severe penalties 
and proselytism had been made a criminal offence; bail was not allowed for any 
offence involving illicit traffic. Particularly severe penalties had been imposed 
in Egypt. In Canada maximum penalties have recently been doubled as an 
experimental measure and in recent months some very severe penalties have 
been imposed. These higher penalties have generally been found to act as a 
deterrent to illicit traffic and the Committee recommends that the attention 
of governments be drawn to the importance of providing for adequate penalties 
in this respect. 


ExHIsit No. 19 
UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS 
(Tenth session, May 11, 1955. Item 13 of the agenda) 


DRAFT REPORT 


The Rapporteur has the honour to communicate herewith the text of certain 
paragraphs for the Commission's report to the Economic and Social Council. 


X. ILLicrr TRAFFIC 
ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 


X. 75. During the Commission’s review of the illicit traffic, certain questions 
which had not been considered by the Committee on Seizures were raised in the 
Commission; the discussions on which are summarized below. 


China 


X. 76. As at the last two sessions, the attention of the Commission was drawn 
to the situation on the Chinese mainland, regarding which statements were made 
by the representatives of China and the United States on the one hand and by 
Poland and the USSR on the other. 

X. 77. The representative of the United States charged that the mainland 
of China remained an important source of large quantities of opium, morphine, 
and heroin which were exported with official sanction to supply the international 
illicit traffic. These drugs were being used as bartering commodities in Japan, 
Korea, Hong Kong, and Southeastern Asia, and from these points, they spread 
throughout the world. 

X. 78. He stated that one of the principal targets of this traffic was Thailand, 
into which between 200 and 400 tons of opium moved annually from the Yunnan 
province of China by horse and mule train; it passed through Chiengrai in 
Northern Thailand and thence to Bangkok by boat, truck, rail, and plane; and 
it could be delivered in three- or four-ton lots at any time to a point outside the 
harbour at Bangkok in the open sea. Approximately 100 tons of opium were 
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consumed each year in Thailand itself. In addition, the above-mentioned route 
was often used to smuggle morphine and heroin to Japan, Hong Kong, and Macao, 
the shipment from Bangkok usually being made by air. 

X. 79. The Yunnan Province of China was also the source of a large opium 
traffic, which entered Burma, either through Myitkyina in the Kachin State in 
the north or through Lashio on the old Burma Road in the Northern Shan States 
or through Kentung in the south and then across Burma to river, rail, and road 
connextions below Mandalay. Much of this opium was carried south in river 
boats to Rangoon for transfer to coastal steamers bound for Penang and Singa- 
pore. Large quantities were also consumed within the country—one small area 
along the Yunnan border alone accounted for 48 tons annually. This traffic 
included relatively large shipments of crude morphine. 

X. 80. The representative of the United States described the traffic in heroin 
in Japan which was supplied from the Chinese mainland and the profits from 
which were used to support the activities of the local Communist Party. Much 
of this heroin reached Japan via Korea. Seizures of similar heroin had been 
effected in cities on both coasts of the United States. 

X. 81. The representative of China stated that the information in his pos- 
session showed that the representative of the United States had, if anything, 
understated the case against the Communist régime. Cultivation of the opium 
poppy had risen to approximately 275,000 hectares, from which a production 
of more than 2,500 tons of opium was derived. Three-quarters of this cultivation 
was concentrated in four of China’s southern provinces (Yunnan, Kuangsi, 
Kwangtung and Hunan). There were fifty narcotics factories on the mainland 
of China, and a report giving the names and locations of thirteen of the more 
important of these factories was being forwarded to the United Nations. He 
quoted reports from various neighbouring countries to show that they had been 
adversely affected by this large-scale production of opium and manufactured 
drugs. 

X. 82. The representative of the U. S. S. R. stated that serious accusations 
have been put forward against the People’s Republic of China, without the 
prior consultation that the Commission itself had resolved to be necessary in 
such cases. Furthermore, the Commission had not invited the People’s Republic 
to be represented. She explained that the social evil of addiction had plagued 
China for centuries, and that the People’s Republic had taken radical measures 
to eradicate it. For example, it had been reported that fields of opium poppy 
had been converted into cotton fields. 

X. 83. The representative of Poland supported the viewpoint of the repre- 
sentative of the U. S. S. R. He felt that the charges of China and the United 
States were not only fantastic but were politically motivated. 

Greece 

X. 84. The Commission examined a note on illicit traffic communicated by the 
representative of Greece.’ He stated that since many countries had no funds 
available for the establishment of hospitals for the treatment of drug addicts, he 
wondered whether institutions of this nature might not be financed on an in- 
ternational basis. It was pointed out that this was a matter which could more 
properly be dealt with by the World Health Organization. The Commission 
decided to take note of the statement of the representative of Greece. 


Mezico 


X. 85. The representative of Mexico stated that his Government had now 
ratified the 1936 Convention reserving the right to take stricter measures than 
those recommended, in accordance with national legislation. He drew the 
attention of the Commission to the entry into force of the new Sanitary Code 
which took into account the recommendations of the World Health Organiza- 
tion and of the Commission itself. In accordance with the recommendation 
adopted at the ninth session. his country had become a member of the Interna- 
tional Criminal Police Commission. The campaign against the illicit traffic in 
and production of narcotic drugs continued; in the northwest, where climatic 
conditions were most suitable for cultivation, the peasants were being instructed 
in the various mora! reasons for the fight against narcotics. As a result of the 
cooperation between the army, the police and narcotics agents, 12 poppy planta- 
tions covering an area of more than 45,000 square metres and 3 cannabis planta- 
tions covering an area of 900 square metres had been discovered and destroyed. 


1See E/CN.7/L.111. 
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In view of the traffic carried on along the northern borders close contact had 
been maintained with the United States. The representative of the United 
States congratulated the representative of Mexico on the excellent work his 
Government was doing; he regretted the criticisms which appeared from time to 
time in the American press as it was obvious that the Mexican authorities were 
doing their utmost to combat the illicit traffic. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

X. 86. The representative of the U. S. S. R. asked that references to her 
country as a source of the illicit traffic in morphine be removed from all docu- 
ments where they appeared, as well as the Annual Report of Iran for 1953 
(E/NR.1953/49) ; a copy of this report had been sent to the Soviet Union and 
the allegation denied. The representative of Iran pointed out that this was an 
official report from his Government but said that he would request further in- 
formation for communication to the Commission although he doubted whether 
it would be received before the end of the session. 


International Criminal Police Commission 


X. 87. The representative of the International Criminal Police Commission 
informed the Commission that three additional states—Libya, Mexico, and New 
Zealand—had joined his organization. A new wireless station had been 
established in Paris through which I. C. P. C. could keep in touch with every 
section of the world and thus improve liaison between police authorities in 
different countries. 


ExuHipsiT No. 20 
UNITED NATIONS ECQNOMIC AND SocraL CouNcIL 
COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DruGs 
(Tenth session, May 9, 1955. Item 13 of the agenda) 


Drart REPORT 


The Rapporteur has the honour to communicate herewith the text of certain 
paragraphs for the Commission’s report to the Economic and Social Council. 


VI. THE PrRoBLEM or CANNABIS * 


VI. 1. The Commission’s discussions were directed mainly towards four 
aspects of the problem of cannabis, two of which are dealt with in the present 
section of the report, namely the medical use of cannabis extract and tincture 
and preparations containing them, and the industrial use of the cannabis plant 
for production of hemp fibre and hempseed; and two in other sections, namely 
the inclusion in the proposed Single Convention, of special control provisions on 
the cultivation of the plant Cannabis sativa, L. and the production of cannabis 
and the illicit traffic in cannabis, which will be found in paragraphs .. . 
respectively. 

MEDICAL USE OF CANNABIS 


VI. 2. As regards the possibility of discontinuing the medical use of cannabis 
and the various preparations made from the extract, the Commission had 
before it a series of replies* of Governments in response to resolution M8 F. I 
(XVIII) of the Council asking them to explore this possibility. The Commis- 
sion noted that many of these were non-committal, and that although there ap- 
peared to be relatively little opposition, in principle, to discontinuing the use 
ef these substances, some Governments doubted the need for prohibiting drugs 
which were already obsolescent. In many countries, they were no longer used, 
while in others their use, largely as a colouring agent for corn paints and 
plasters, was steadily declining. 

VI. 3. The representative of India explained that this question presented 
a special problem for his country since cannabis was used in beth, the Unani 
and Ayurvedic systems of indigenous medicine, under which a very large pro- 


1See E/CN.7/SR.266—267. 
2 See E/CN.7/289, paragraphs 127-128, E/CN.7/289/Add.1, paragraphs 127.1, 127.2 
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portion of the Indian population was treated. He did not think that its use 
eould be prohibited in India, and certainly not before the question was sub- 
mitted to careful study which would require some time. 

VI. 4. The Commission did not consider it necessary to take any further 
action with regard to the medical use of cannabis at the present time. 


INDUSTRIAL USE OF THE CANNABIS PLANT 


VI. 5. In connexion with the industrial use of the cannabis plant, the Com- 
mission again considered the feasibility of replacing the cannabis plant by other 
fibre and seed-producing plants and/or of sponsoring a research programme to 
develop a narcotic-free strain of the plant which would also be suitable for 
use as industrial crop. In this connexion, it had before it a study prepared 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations in consulta- 
tion with the United Nations Secretariat* and the replies of Governments in 
response to resolution 548 F. II (XVIII) of the Council which dealt with this 
question. 

VI. 6. The study of the Food and Agriculture Organization dealt with both 

the alternatives referred to in the preceding paragraph. In considering the 
desirability of embarking upon a plant-breeding programme, the Organization 
called in as consultant the Director of the Plant-Breeding Division of the Max- 
Planck-Institute for Breeding Research in Hamburg, German Federal Republic, 
who had solved an analogous problem in connexion with another plant. He 
undertook preliminary work on the cannabis plant, and in his opinion, the 
plan of developing a narcotic-free variety of the plant was feasible, although 
ic- would require a considerable effort. However, the amount of work required 
vould depend to some extent on the botanical variations in existing plant ma- 
terials and the availability of relatively simple tests for assaying the active 
narcotic content of individual plants. The possibility of replacing the plant 
had also been investigated, and it, was found that relatively formidable agri- 
cultural and economic obstacles would be encounteréd if widespread substitution 
were attempted. The study recommended that wholesale substitution should 
be regarded chiefly as an alternative which might be considered for countries 
where the narcotics problem was very serious, and where the economic importance 
of the industrial crop was rather slight. 
« Vi.-%. Sinee the study was technical in character and had been issued only 
at the.epening of the session, the Commission discussed certain preliminary ques- 
tions, i. e., to what extent the cannabis plants grown for hemp fibre of seed con- 
tain harmful resin and whether there is, or is likely to be, much diversion of 
cannabis from crops grown for industrial purposes. On the first of these ques- 
tions, the situation was not altogether clear, although it did seem that most of 
the plants grown for industrial purposes contained some harmful resin, and 
it was known that in some countries such as the Federal Republic of Germany 
the plants contained sufficient resin. for them to be used as a source of licitly- 
manufactured cannabis extracts and tinctures. The relationship between cli- 
mate and botanical variety, on the one hand, and resin production, on the other, 
had not been sufficiently investigated. The Commission learned that the narcotic 
content of cannabis plants grown for industrial purposes is being studied in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and awaits with interest the outcome of 
these experiments. 

VI. 8. As for the diversion of cannabis from the industrial crops, the Com- 
mission learned from its study of the replies of the Governments concerned (only 
about one-half had replied at that time) that very little diversion had taken 
place. The problem, therefore, was a potential rather than an immediate one, 
provided that subsequent replies did not alter the picture. 

VI. 9. The representative of France drew the attention of the Commission 
to some of the difficulties which faced the hemp fibre producers in Europe where 
95 percent of all industrial hemp was produced. The dioecious character of the 
plant necessitated a separate harvesting of the male and female plants which 
was very costly in terms of labour, and this had led the plant breeders to develop 
a monoecious variety which, if it could be widely used, might solve the narcotic 
problem without much additional cost to the fibre industry. He cautioned, how- 
ever, the botanical research, which depended on nature, moved more slowly than 
chemical research. He felt that this work which was preventive rather than 
curative should be continued. 


——$ = 
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VI. 10. The representative of the United States explained that in his country 
the cultivation of the cannabis plant for hemp fibre had been subject to the great- 
est fluctuations in recent years, depending on the availability of alternative 
fibres. The American producers had been asked to establish a fund for the 
development of a narcotic-free strain of the cannabis plant, and research had 
also been undertaken by the Department of Agriculture. He reported that 
progréss had been made in these studies and considered that it was important 
that such research should continue. 

VI. 11: On the other hand, the representative of the United Kingdom was 
not entirely convinced of the usefulness of the research being done, since he felt 
that strains containing harmful resin might continue to be cultivated illicitly 
even in countries where a narcotic-free strain was developed for industrial use. 

VI: 12. The Commission decided by a vote of ____ to ____ with ____ abstentions 
to recommend to the Council that it should adopt a resolution thanking the Food 
and Agriculture Organization for its valuable assistance in preparing the above- 
mentioned study ; requesting the Secretary-General to transmit the study to the 
Governments of countries, in which hemp fibre or seed is produced for industrial 
purposes, for their comments; requesting such Governments, if they had not 
dlready done so, to indicate to what extent cannabis was being diverted from 
industrial crops for illicit purposes ; expressing its gratification at the work being 
carried on to produce a narcotic-free strain of the cannabis plant and urging 
the Governments concerned to lend it [such support as they may consider prac- 
ticable] [their support]; calling the attention of other Governments concerned 
to the desirability of participating in this work; and requesting the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, in co-operation with the United Nations Secretariat, 
to act as a co-ordinating agency in carrying out this research, to furnish what- 
ever assistance it can to Governments requesting it, and to transmit a report 
on the progress made during the intervening period to the Commission in time 
for its eleventh session. 


OTHER STUDIES ON CANNABIS 


VI. 13. The Commission examined a paper on the use of cannabis in Brazil 
prepared by the Chairman of the Brazilian National Commission for the Control 
of Narcotic Drugs, Dr. Roberval Cordeiro de Farias and submitted for publica- 
tion in the United Nations Bulletin on Narcotics. It considers this paper to be 
a valuable contribution to the growing list of studies on cannabis and wishes to 
record its appreciation of Dr. Cordeiro de Farias’ assistance. 

VI. 14. The Commission also had before it a study on the medical and physical 
effects of cannabis prepared by Dr. P. Wolff at the request of the World Health 
Organization.* The Commission likewise desires to record its appreciation of 
this valuable work. 

VI. 15. The programme of studies on cannabis undertaken by the Secretariat 
has’ been continued and the six surveys of the factual situation in the Union of 
South Africa, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and 
Swaziland prepared during the past year were taken note of by the Commission." 
The Commission notes that similar surveys were proposed, subject to the agree- 
ment of the Governments concerned, for a North African territory, Egypt, at 
least one industrial country in Western Europe, India, Pakistan, and perhaps 
one or two further countries. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH ON CANNABIS 


VI. 16. The Commission examined the replies of Governments outlining the 
work that had been done in recent years in their countries on discovering and 
isolating the active principle or principles of cannabis and indicating the identi- 
fication tests now being used or studied.* 


DRAFT RESOLUTION ON CANNABIS 


The Economic and Social Council, 
(a) Noting with appreciation the study, prepared in pursuance of its resolu- 
tion 548 F. II (XVIII) of July 12, 1954, by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations in consultation with the United Nations Secretariat, 


® See E/CN.7/L.91.Add.1-7. 
7 See F/CN.7/286 and Add.1-7. 
® See E/CN.7/298 and Add. 1-3. 
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on the possibility of developing strains of the plant Cannabis Sativa, L. devoid of 
harmful resin or of replacing it by other crops serving similar industrial pur- 

SS ; 

a Noting that work on developing such strains is already being carried out 
in the German Federal Republic and the United States of America ; 

(c) Considering that the technical questions discussed in the study have not 
yet been fully examined by all Governments, and that further data are desirable 
ou the extent to which the illicit traffic in cannabis is related to crops grown for 
industrial purposes; and recalling its invitation to Governments concerned to 
conduct experiments in this field. 

1. Thanks the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization for its valu- 
able assistance ; ° 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to transmit the study (E/CN.7/297) to Goy- 
ernments which cultivate the cannabis plant for industrial purposes (fibre or 
seeds) for their comments; 

3. Requests the Governments of countries where the cannabis plant is grown 
for industrial purposes and which have not already done so to furnish informa- 
tion on the extent to which illicit traffic in cannabis and its products is related 
to this crop; 

4. Expresses its interest in the work that is being carried out to produce a 
strain of the cannabis plant without harmful resin, and urges the Governments 
of countries in which such resesearch is being conducted to lend it [such sup 
port as they may consider practicable] [their support], and calls the attention 
of other Governments concerned to the durability of participating in this work; 

5. Invites the Food and Agriculture Organization, in cooperation with the See- 
retariat of the United Nations to act as a coordinating agency in carrying out 
this research, to furnish such assistance on it as Governments may request, and 
to transmit a report on the progress made to the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
if possible its eleventh session. 


ExHrsiT No. 21 
UNITED NATIONS Economic AaNp Socran CouNcIL 
COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC Druas 
(Tenth Session, May 9, 1955. Item 13 of the Agenda) 


DraFt REPORT 


The Rapporteur has the honour to communicate herewith the text of certain 
paragraphs for the Commission’s report to the Economic and Social Council. 


VIII. THE PROBLEM oF SYNTHETIC Narcotic Drugs 


VIII. 1. The Commission discussed (a) the question of the relationship be- 
tween the chemical structure of synthetic substances with morphine-like effects 
and their analgesic action and (b) the question of the utilization of synthetic 
narcotics in medical practice. 


(A) RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHEMICAL STRUCTURE AND ANALGESIC ACTION OF 
SYNTHETIC SUBSTANCES WITH MORPHINE-LIKE EFFECTS 


VIII. 2. The Commission considered a paper’ prepared, in pursuance of Coun- 
cil resolution 505 C (XVI), by the World Health Organization in consultation 
with th: Unite! Nations Secretariat. The paper examined whether any rela- 
tionship existed between the structure of the molecule and the analgesic action 
of substances with morphine-like effects. The investigation showed that, al- 
though the analgesic action could not as yet be completely predicted from the 
structure, all the strong morphine-like analgesics so far discovered had certain 
chemical characteristics in common, which were set out im the paper. 

VIII. 3. In this connexion, the Commission had the benefit of hearing a state 
ment by one of the authors of the paper, Dr. Nathan B. Eddy, who informed 
the Commission that the studies under Council resolution 505 C (XVI) would 
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be continued in an attempt to correlate, firstly, analgesic qualities and addiction- 
liability and, secondly, chemical structure and addiction-liability. Dr. Eddy 
expressed the opinion that at the present time medical needs could in general 
be satisfied by the use of synthetic analgesics, without ill effects to the patient; 
that synthetic drugs differed from one another in addiction-liability just as 
did “natural” drugs, i. e., drugs derived from natural substances like opium; 
and that, while specific studies on this point would be undertaken in the near 
future, it could already be stated that the risk of addiction through the use 
of synthetic drugs was at least no greater than was the case through the use 
of natural drugs. Withdrawal of methadone, however, was considered less dif- 
ficult for the addict than withdrawal of morphine. He also drew attention to 
the possibilities just beginning to appear of separating analgesic action from 
addiction-producing properties in certain kinds of synthetics. 


(B) THE UTILIZATION OF SYNTHETIC NARCOTICS IN MEDICAL PRACTICE 


VIII. 4. The Commission considered a draft,* submitted jointly by Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, which recommended to the Economic and Social Council the adop- 
tion of a resolution to invite Governments to alert the medical and allied pro- 
fessions to the disadvantages of synthetic narcotics and to prohibit the manu- 
facture and use of such synthetic narcotics as they did not consider indispensa- 
ble to public health. 

VIII. 5. In this connexion several points of principle were discussed, some 
similar to those raised during the discussion of the draft provisions concerning 
synthetic narcotics in the Single Convention. In particular, it was questioned 
whether a policy of what virtually amounted to prohibition was the best policy 
to be followed; and also, whether the Economic and Social Council should be 
asked to adopt a resolution on a topic it had covered by a resolution the year 
before. In support of the draft resolution it was stated that many doctors were 
either unaware of, or did not pay any particular attention to, the addiction- 
producing properties of new synthetic narcotics; that under the terms of the 
resolution Governments would not be requested to prohibit substances which 
they regarded as indispensable to public health; and that this new resolution was 
to lay down the policy to be followed until the Single Convention entered into 
force. 

VIII. 6. The representative of India proposed that the scope of the draft 
resolution should be extended so as to cover all new narcotics which may be 
developed, natural and synthetic alike. The Commission, by a vote of 8 in 
favour, 5 against, with 2 abstentions, adopted this amendment as regards the 
alerting of the medical and allied professions, but by a vote of 7 against, 1 in 
favour, with 4 abstentions, rejected it in respect of the recommended prohibition. 

VIII. 7. The Commission, by 8 votes in favour, 5 against, with 2 abstentions, 
adopted the amended Turkish-Yugoslav draft resolution recommending that the 
Economic and Social Council (1) invite Governments to make the medical and 
allied professions aware of the special dangers, if any, of any new narcotic 
drugs placed on the market and (2) recommend that Governments prohibit the 
production and use of such synthetic narcotics as they do not consider indis- 
pensable to public health. 

VIII. 8. The Commission also considered the replies ° of Governments to Coun- 
cil resolutions 548 H I (XVIII) on general problems concerning synthetic nar- 
ecotics and 548 H II (XVIII) urging Governments to prohibit the manufacture, 
import, and export of ketobemidone, its salts, its preparations, and preparations 
of its salts. A great majority of the Governments replying stated either that they 
had prohibited or intended to prohibit the manufacture, import, export, and use 
of the substance or that while no formal prohibition had been enacted, no per- 
mits were issued as a matter of policy. As regards the position of Switzerland, 
the largest manufacturer of ketobemidone, the observer for Switzerland stated 
that, in pursuance of resolution 548 H II (XVIII), his Government had under- 
taken clinical studies of the effects of the substance and had thus far been 
strengthened in its belief that it should continue to reserve its position on the 
question of prohibition. It, however, intended to gather additional information. 

(Text of resolution referred to in par. VIII. 7 to be included in annex.) 


3 E/CN.7/L.109. 
*E/CN.7/289, para. 133 ; E/CN.7/289/Add.1, paras. 131.1 and 133.1. 
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The Eeonomic and Social Council, 

(a) Having noted the work of the World Health Organization and the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs concerning synthetic narcotics, 

(b) Reaffirming the danger of drug addiction presented by these products, 

(c) Drawing the attention of Governments to the fact that if these products 
and other new narcotic drugs which may hereafter be discovered are not ade- 
quately regulated, they would endanger the results achieved through many years 
of international cooperation in the field of narcotic drugs, 

1. Invites Governments to make the medical and allied professions aware of 
the special dangers to public health, if any, of any new narcotic drugs which may 
be placed upon the market; 

2. Recommends Governments to prohibit the production and use of such 
synthetic narcotic drugs as they do not consider indispensable to public health. 


Exursit No. 22 
UniTep Nations Economic Aanp SocraLt Councin 
COMMISSION ON Narcoric DruGs 
(Tenth session, May 11, 1955. Item 13 of the agenda) 
DRAFT REPORT 


The Rapporteur has the honour to communicate herewith the text of certain 
paragraphs for the Commission’s report to the Economic and Social Council. 


IV. OPIUM 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH ON NARCOTICS 


IV. 11. The Commission considered the programme of scientific research on 
narcotics, together with the question of establishing a United Nations Narcotics 
Laboratory which had been referred to it by virtue of an understanding reached 
in the Third Committee of the General Assembly’ in connexion with General 
Assembly resolution 834 (IX). 

IV. 12. During its discussion of the progress made in establishing methods to 
determine the origin of opium by physical and chemical tests, the Commission 
heard a statement by Dr. Farmilo, of the Canadian delegation, of the Food and 
Drugs Laboratory of the Canadian Department of Health and National Welfare, 
who described the results obtained in determining the origin of a series of “un- 
known” opium samples. Two methods had been used, ash analysis and 
alkaloidal determinations supplemented by electrophoreris. In his opinion it 
was now feasible to determine origin with great accuracy. Dr. Farmilo felt 
that the time was now ripe to implement the programme and to apply the methods 
to actual seizures. He also felt that if a meeting of scientists interested in 
this field could be arranged it would prove to be of great value to all concerned. 
The Canadian Government would be glad to welcome visiting scientists to 
study the methods employed in their laboratory. The Commission wished to 
place on record its appreciation of Dr. Farmilo’s achievements as well as those 
of the other co-operating scientists. 

IV. 13. The representative of Greece drew the Commission’s attention to the 
paper chromatography method employed with great success in his laboratory. 

IV. 14. Other delegates were also agreed that the range of methods now avail- 
able and the quality of the test results obtained made it opportune and feasible 
to place the programme on an active basis. 

IV. 15. The Commission considered document E/CN.7/300 setting forth the 
activities comprised in the programme during the year and took note of it together 
with documents B/CN.7/301, ST/SOA/SER.K/36 and 37. 

IV. 16. Some concern was evinced by some delegates that opium samples pur- 
porting to come from their countries but which in fact might not have been 
produced there might be used as standard data and that in the future illicit 


1E/CN.7/SR.283, 284, and 285. 
2 A/2829. 
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seizures might be unjustly determined as originating from their countries. In 
the light of these doubts, the representative of Mexico suggested that the stand- 
ard methods used to determine origin should be based on opium which had 
been authenticated by the Government of the country of origin as opium pro- 
duced in that country. It was further suggested that methods used in deter- 
mining origins should always be indicated. 

IV. 17. In discussing the establishment of the United Nations Narcotics 
Laboratory ‘ the Commission was generally of the opinion that the programme of 
research should continue and that the laboratory should be established. 

IV. 18. There was however a clear cut difference of opinion regarding the 
questions as to whether analyses of illicit seizure samples should or should not 
be done as a routine procedure and the results communicated to interested 
Governments, to Parties to the 1931 Convention, and to the Commission; and 
whether they should be accepted by the Governments concerned. 

IV. 19. Representatives of the producing countries felt strongly that it was 
too early to take this step. The representative of India believed that the experts 
who. had already considered the whole question, or another such Committee, 
should be convened and should report whether the stage had been reached where 
the methods developed could fix the origin of opium with a reasonable degree of 
certainty. 

IV. 20. This suggestion was strongly opposed by some countries which were 
convinced that as high a degree as accuracy as was consistent with the scien- 
tific character of the methods involved had already been reached, and urged the 
immediate practical application of the methods to samples seized in the illicit 
traffic. 

IV. 21. The representative of the United States of America presented a draft 
resolution (E/CN.7/L.103) which having noted the decision of the General As- 
sembly to establish a narcotics laboratory in Geneva recommended (1) that the 
initial task of the laboratory should be to develop methods to determine origin 
of seized opium and to report their findings to the Governments concerned, the 
Commission and the Permanent Central Opium Board; (2) that the Govern- 
ments accept these findings; (3) and (4) that the laboratory be established im- 
mediately in the same location as the Division of Narcotic Drugs. 

1V. 22. The representative of Canada presented a draft resolution (E/CN7/ 
L.107) which (1) invited Governments to transinit Sauapres serzed im tne miicit 
traffic to the Secretariat; (2) reminded them of their obligations to report origin 
of seizures; and to include determinations by physical and chemical means; 
(3) authorized the Secretary General to arrange for such analyses and to 
report on them to Governments submitting samples and Governments indicated 
as countries of origin; and (4) to report to the Commission on the number of 
samples analyzed and origin determinations arrived at. 

IV. 23. The representative of India presented an amendment (E/CN.7/L.110) 
to the United States draft resolution to delete the operative part of the United 
States resolution and recommending that the Committee of Experts which ha& 
previously considered this question should be reconvened to consider whether 
the work had reached a stage where origin could be established with a reason- 
able degree of certainty. 

IV. 24. The representative of Greece presented an amendment (B/CN.7/L.114) 
to the Indian amendment, to recommend that the Secretariat consult the co- 
operating scientists as to their opinion regarding the accuracy of the present 
methods ; and which incorporated the last two operative paragraphs of the United 
States draft resolution and the first four operative paragraphs of the Canadian 
resolution. 

IV. 25. The representative of the United Kingdom presented an ar 
(E/CN.7/L.117)_ to the United States draft peoolution to add re anaes 
paragraph inviting Governments to establish their own facilities to determine 
a — by physical and chemical means. 

. 26. e Commission adopted the principles contained i onside 
of the United States resolution B/CN.7/1.103, a, b, ¢, d, me ate cancer 

IV. 27. The Commission rejected the Indian amendment (E/CN.7 /L.110) by 

6 votes for, 7 against, and 2 abstentions. , 


* See E/CN,7/L,103, 107, 110, 114, and 117. 
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IV. The Commission adopted.the principles contained in— 


Yes N Abstention 


Greek amendment (E/CN.7/L.114) paragraph 1 7 | 
Canadian draft resolution (E/CN.7/L.107) (and Greek amend- 
mnt, paragraph 2): 
paalienene 1 as amended gy China. 
paragraph 2 - | 
paragraph 3 | 
paragraph 4 | 
Unit d States draft resolution (E/CN.7/L.103) pe aragraphs 3 3 
and 4 (and Greek amendment, paragraph 3) _- __- 
| 


4 


Unit»d Kingdom amendment (E/CN.7/L.117) 


1 





IV. 29. An oral amendment by Mexico to the draft resolution of the United 
States (E/CN.7/L.103) was accepted in principle by a vote of 14 to none. 

IV. 30. The United States considered that the time had come for countries to 
accept the findings of the laboratory in all cases, while the United Kingdom and 
Canada were of the view that at least limited practical application could be 
undertaken immediately. 

IV. 31. The Commission adopted a resolution by ——————— which consider- 
ing the progress achieved and the importance of the programme particularly in 
view of the 1953 Opium Protocol, recommended inter alia that participating 
scientists give their views on the stage reached in determining origin with 
reasonable accuracy, invited Governments to set up their own facilities; and 
also to continue to transmit samples from the illicit traffic to the Secretariat; 
to report the origin of seizures determined by physical and chemical means 
(but that these methods should be based on standard samples), and authorized 
the Secretary-General to arrange for such analyses and investigation and to 
report on them to the interested Governments. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 

(a) Recalling the resolution adopted at its ninth session on the progress made 
in developing and testing methods to establish the geographical origin of opium 
by chemical and physical means, and having regard to the views expressed at 
its tenth session regarding the further progress made in the work since; 

(b) Convinced that the programme of the determination of origin of opium 
by these methods is an important factor in the suppression of the illicit traffic ; 

“(c) Considering that the entry into force of the Protocol for Limiting and 
Regulating the Cultivation of the Poppy Plant, the Production of, International 
and Wholesale Trade in and Use of Opium of June 23, 1953, will result in in- 
creased importance for this programme, especially in connexion with the imple- 
mentation of article 6 of that instrument; ' 

(d) Noting (i) the importance which the Economic and Social Council at- 
taches to this programme as stated in its resolution 548 D (XVIII) and the 
view expressed by the Council therein that it would be very useful to establish 
a United Nations Narcotics Laboratory; (ii) the decision of the General As- 
sembly in its resolution 834 (IX) to establish a United Nations Narcotics 
Laboratory in Geneva; ( iii) the understanding reached in the Third Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly that the proposed narcotics laboratory should 
not be set up until the Commission on Narcotic Drugs had had another oppor- 
tunity at its tenth session of considering the matter;° and (iv) the statement 
by the Secretary-General in document A/C.3/573 that he “would regard it as 
important that the laboratory should be situated in the same place, and pref- 
erably in the same building, as the Division of Narcotic Drugs as a whole”; 

1. Reminds Governments of their obligations under article 23 of the 1931 
Convention for the Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, to report 
the origin of seized drugs, through the Secretary-General, to other parties to 
the Convention, and recommends that with respect to important current seizures 
of opium in the international illicit traffic, these reports should contain a de- 
termination of origin ascertained by physical and chemical methods ; 

2. Invites Governments to consider setting up their own facilities for carry- 
ing out physical and chemical examination of samples seized in the illicit traffic 
to work in conjunction with the United Nations Laboratory with a view to 
determination of origin by such examination ; 


5 See document A/2829. 
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3. Requests Governments, in cases of important current seizures of opium 
in the international illicit traffic, to transmit samples to the Secretariat for 
physical and chemical investigation of origin; 

4. Authorizes the Secretary-General to arrange for such investigation, and 
to report on them, and on the determination as to origin resulting therefrom, 
and from other available information, to the Government submitting the samples, 
and to the Governments of countries indicated in the reports as countries of 
origin ; 

5. Agrees that immediate steps should be taken for the establishment of a 
United Nations Narcotics Laboratory for opium research and that the laboratory 
should be situated in the same place as the Division of Narcotic Drugs; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs statistics of the number of samples of seized opium referred for chemical 
and physical analyses in the calendar year ending on December 31 prior to the 
Commission’s session, and the number of instances in which it was possible to 
determine the origin of opium by such analyses ; 

7. Points out that methods to determine the origin of opium by physical and 
chemical means must be based on opium authenticated by the Government of the 
country of origin as opium produced in that country, and that reference to the 
particular methods employed should be given when origin of a seizure is deter- 
mined by such methods; 

8. Recommends that the Secretary-General should request the experts who 
have previously co-operated in the experiments carried out in connexion with 
analyses for the purpose of determining the origin of opium to report for the 
information of the Commission by December 31, 1955, whether, in their estima- 
tion, the methods developed for the determination of the origin of opium by 
physical and chemical tests have reached a stage where the origin can in a 
substantial number of cases be determined by such tests with a reasonable degree 
of certainty. 


ExHreit No. 23 
UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND Soctat CouNcIL 
COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS 
(Tenth Session, May 11, 1955. Item 13 of the Agenda) 
Drart REPORT 


The Rapporteur has the honour to communicate herewith the text of certain 
paragraphs for the Commission’s report to the Economic and Social Council. 


IX. AsnuseE or Drues (DruGe AppIcTION ) 


IX. 1. The Commission’s discussion on drug addiction’ manifested a general 
increase of awareness and interest in the social aspects of the problem. Studies? 
undertaken in some countries had uncovered a high incidence of therapeutic 
abuse of narcotic drugs. It was clear that better statistics and more detailed 
information on national situations would be of great value to the Commission’s 
work. The data on the distribution of addicts by age, sex, and occupation which 
which were now coming in, and which the Commission hoped to receive in in- 
creasing quantity in response to the revised form of annual reports, were capable 
of throwing much light on the incidence and causes of addiction, as well as indi- 
cating suitable remedial measures. 

IX. 2. Although drug addiction took different forms in different countries 
there were often common underlying basic causes. In countries undergoing 
rapid social and economic changes, for instance, the weaker personalities were 
under heavy strain and were potential victims of drug addiction, alcoholism, or 
mental illness, and from the sociological point of view useful insights could be 
gained by considering such factors together as well as in isolation. 

IX. 3. In considering the treatment of drug addicts, various approaches should 
also be considered. Not many countries had sufficient need or resources to justify 


1E/CN.7/SR.271, 272. 
* Denmark: Excerpts from the Report on the Abuse of Narcotic Substances: Addiction 
to Euphoric Drugs in Denmark, by Palle Wiingaard. 
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the establishment of separate specialized institutions for the care and treatment 
of drug addicts, and the use of existing institutions such as mental hospitals and 
prisons to provide closed accommodation for treatment. Satisfactory thera- 
peutic methods were available for the first stage of disintoxication or withdrawal 
and, where resources permitted, for a measure of psychiatric rehabilitation. 
This second stage might satisfactorily be carried out by simple group methods 
in the case of a large proportion of addicts. However, further emphasis might 
be put on a third stage, namely, the reintegration of the “ordinary” addict into 
the community as a means of combatting the high rate of recidivism which pre- 
vailed in many countries. It was hoped that investigations being currently 
carried out by some Governments * would provide fuller data. It was noted that 
one result of an investigation presently being undertaken in Vancouver (Canada) 
had been to reaffirm the conclusion that the clinic or ambulatory system could 
not be considered satisfactory for the treatment of drug addicts; a subject 
which had been widely rediscussed in recent months in connexion with possible 
methods of treatment of drug addicts. It was felt that any method which main- 
tained addiction also maintained a focus of infection. 

IX. 4. Juvenile addiction was on the whole not felt to present a problem of 
gravity in many regions of the world. 

IX. 5. A study of the annual reports showed that an increasingly serious situ- 
ation was developing in regard to the abuse of cannabis throughout the world, 
despite new measures taken in many countries to prohibit its production and 
use in therapeutics. Improved standards of living would, it was hoped, eradi- 
cate many factors tending to give rise to drug addiction. Much progress had 
also been achieved in India both in reducing the quasi-medical consumption of 
opium and cannabis and in controlling the use of narcotic drugs—a guiding prin- 
ciple in that country’s new constitution was to bring about the prohibition of the 
consumption except for medicinal purposes of all drugs which are injurious to 
health. Two members of the Commission (U. 8. 8. R. and Poland) pointed out 
that owing to the social and economic conditions prevailing in their countries 
drug addiction was not a problem; cases of therapeutic addiction were treated 
by the regular health services. 

IX. 6. It was stated by the representative of China that drug addiction was 
still the greatest social evil in many parts of the world and in this connexion he 
drew attention to the large number of persons who obtained supplies in the 
Far East through illicit sources, which had become a weapon in the hands of 
Communist countries. The representative of the U. S. S. R. protested against the 
political motivation of this statement. 

IX. 7. Great concern was shown that the increasing therapeutic use of anal- 
gesics [including synthetics] might engender a parallel rise in the number of 
drug addicts. A study on pethidine addiction made for the World Health Organi- 
zation *‘ showed an alarming extent of abuse of this substance by addicts and by 
the medical and paramedical professions. It was, however, pointed out that 
synthetic drugs in some instances possessed less addiction producing liabilities 
than some natural narcotics, although it was evident that their use should be 
regulated by the same precautions and national controls as all current or new 
drugs. It had to be remembered that drug addiction as well as being a social 
scourge was a phenomenon inherent in the administration of a narcotic drug. 
It was felt that the medical profession should be fully informed of the properties 
of all narcotic drugs and should use the greatest caution in their prescription 
until all their properties had been fully uncovered by clinical experience.® 

IX. 8. In discussing the future work of the Commission in combatting drug 
addiction several suggestions were put forward. The Commission requested the 
Secretary General to pursue his studies in this field, and felt that the assistance 
which United Nations seminars, such as the Seminar for Asia and the Far East ° 
on... Whose proceedings had been reported to the Commission, could afford 
should be kept in mind. In this connexion, the Commission noted the interlocking 
work of the Social Commission in the field of the prevention of crime, and decided 
to suggest to the Social Commission a joint study of this field. The Commission 
decided that Governments should be urged to give as full information and statis- 
tics as possible when returning the chapter on drug addiction in the revised form 
of Annual Reports, and felt that the World Health Organization would render 
great assistance if it could undertake a ‘study on up-to-date methods of treat- 


* United States of America, Canada. 

* WHO Technical Report Series No. 95. 

5 See also discussion on synthetic drugs E/CN.7/SR.273. 
6 E/CN.7/L.87. 
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ment of drug addicts. It was also suggested that the WHO provide information 
on possible methods and precautions to prevent the falsification of prescriptions 
for narcotic drugs by drug addicts or traffickers. It was also suggested that 
technical assistance should be made available to States in connexion with meas- 
ures to combat drug addiction. 

IX. 9. The Commission also considered a summary of “State Legislation relat- 
ing to the treatment of drug addicts in the U. S. A.”’* which it felt could be of 
use to the appropriate services in many countries and took note of the document 

IX. 10. The Commission adopted by votes a resolution embodying the 
above considerations. 

The Economic and Social Council. 

(@) Recalling resolution 548 I (XVIII) and the recommendations contained 
therein ; 

(b) Noting that in their Annual Reports certain countries have provided sta- 
tistics of addiction that are of great value; 

(c) Recognizing that such statistics and the information regarding the extent 
and character of drug addiction which they involve are necessary for effective 
countermeasures against addiction ; 

(d) Noting that the work undertaken by the Social Commission in the field 
of prevention of crime is parallel in a number of respects with the work of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs; 

1. Requests the Secretary-General to continue to collect information and pursue 
his studies on aspects of drug addiction in consultation with the World Health 
Organization, the Social Commission of the United Nations and other bodies 
concerned ; 

2. Notes the view expressed by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs that in the 
treatment of drug addiction methods of ambulatory treatment and open clinics 
are not advisable; 

3. Expresses its appreciation of the assistance given by the World Health 
Organization and requests the Organization to prepare: 

(@) an up-to-date study on appropriate methods for treating drug addicts; 

[(0) information on methods and precautions which could assist the 
medical profession to prevent the falsification of prescriptions for narcotic 
drugs ;] 

4. Recommends that Governments concerned take appropriate measures (i) to 
establish, if they have not already done so, the necessary arrangements for 
collecting information on the extent and character of drug addiction in their 
countries, and (ii) to submit such statistics on the lines of the form of Annual 
Reports as revised by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 


ExuisiT No. 24 
UNITED NATIONS EcONOMIC AND SocraL CoUNCIL 
COMMISSION ON NARcoTIC DruGs 
(Tenth session, May 4, 1955. Item 4 of the agenda) 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SEIZURES—ANNEXES 


ANNEX A—LIST OF THE COMMITTEE'S RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE COMMISSION 


1. The Committee recommends that the Commission bring to the attention of 
Governments the request of the representative of Mexico that the designation of 
an impure “brown” type of heroin as “Mexican” heroin should be discontinued 
(paragraph 29). 

2. The Committee recommends that the traffic in diacetylmorphine which there 
appeared to be from Macao to Hong Kong should be brought to the attention of the 
Government of Portugal (paragraph 33). 

3. The Committee recommends that the attention of the Governments of Bo- 
livia, Eeuador, and Peru should be called to the possibility that the illicit manu- 
facture of crude cocaine has been increasing in those countries (paragraph 34). 


7 E/CN.7/296. 
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4. The Committee recommends that the measures introduced by the Italian 
Government for the suppression of the illicit traffic be recognized in the Commis- 
sion’s report (paragraph 53). 

5. The Committee recommends that the Commission should take the following 
decisions : 

(a) formally to record its deep concern at the illicit traffic in the Lebanon ; 

(b) to decide that the situation in the Lebanon should be the subject of a 
special review at the Commission’s eleventh session ; and 

(c) to request the Secretary-General to send a most pressing invitation to 
the Lebanon urging that a representative of the Lebanese Government, fully 
acquainted with, and preferably having firsthand knowledge of, the illicit 
traffic in the country, should next year attend the meetings of the Committee 
on Illicit Traffic (if such a Committee is appointed) and the appropriate 
meetings of the Commission itself (paragraph 55). 

6. The Committee recommends that the Commission should request the Gov- 
ernment of Thailand to send a representative, fully acquainted with and prefer- 
ably having firsthand knowledge of the illicit traffic in that country, to attend next 
year the meetings of the Committee on Illicit Traffic (if such a Committee is ap- 
pointed) and the appropriate meetings of the Commission itself (paragraph 57). 

7. The Committee recommends that the Commission should draw the attention 
of Governments to the increasing use of airlines by traffickers travelling as pas- 
sengers and should request them to draw the attention of their Customs services 
to this illicit traffic (paragraph 60). 

8. The Committee proposes that the Secretary-General be asked to make en- 
quiries of the Government of Portugal concerning the disposition of 1,000 tons of 
acetic anhydride which went to Macao during the last year (paragraph 64). 

9. The Committee recommends that Governments should be reminded of the res- 
olution on acetic anhydride adopted by the Commission at its last session, i. e., 
resolution A, par. 39, Annex B of E/2606 (paragraph 65). 

10. The Committee recommends that the attention of Governments be drawn 
to the importance of providing adequate penalties to act as a deterrent to illicit 
traffic (paragraph 66). 

11. The Committee recommends that the Commission should provide for a 
Committee on Illicit Traffic to meet each year (paragraph 68). 

12. The Committee recommends that a period of three working days imme- 
diately prior to the opening of the Commission should be reserved for the meetings 
of the Committee on Illicit Traffic (paragraph 69). 

13. The Committee recommends that some procedure be devised for giving 
advance notice to Governments concerned that the Commission, through thé 
Committee, is likely to desire fuller information about the situation in a particu- 
lar country (paragraph 71). 

14. The Committee felt that the Commission might wish to take into account 
the problem of the Committee in obtaining up-to-date documentation when it 
considers its recommendations to the Council on the time of its next session 
(paragraph 72). 

15. The Committee recommends that the summaries of illicit transactions and 
seizures should continue to be published on a monthly basis (paragraph 76). 

16. The Committee recommends that the Secretary-General should be asked 
to call the attention of Governments to the arrangements regarding the report- 
ing of ships involved in the illicit traffic and to the desirability of their partici- 
pating as actively as possible in such arrangements (paragraph 77). 

17. The Committee recommends that the Commission should ask Government 
to include data on the use of aircraft for trafficking in their seizure reports 
(paragraph 77). 

18. The Committee recommends that the Commission should adopt a resolution 
which would reinforce and supplement the one regarding the procedures to be 
followed in designating the origin of drugs (resolution B of paragraph 39 of 
Annex B of E/2606) which the Commission adopted at its previous session 
{paragraph 78). 
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ANNEX B—LIST OF COUNTRIES AND TERRITORIES FOR WHICH CHAPTER V OF THE 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 


1954 WAS AVAILABLE 


Information was furnished by the following: 


Albania 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Costa Rica 

Czechoslavakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

German Democratie Republic 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Greece 

Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
India 

Indonesia 

Tran 

Iraq 

Ireland 


Aden 

Basutoland 

Bermuda 

British Somaliland 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Macao 
New Hebrides 


Italy 

Japan 

Korea 

Liechtenstein 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand (including Cook Islands) 

Norway 

Poland 

Rumania 

San Marino 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 

United States of America 

Venezuela 

Viet-Nam 

Yugoslavia 


North Borneo 
Saint Helena 
Saint Lucia 
Seychelles 
Swaziland 
Tanganyika 
Tangiers 
Western Samoa 


ANNEX C—PRINCIPLES WHICH ARE REQUIRED TO BE OBSERVED IN INDIA DURING THE 


POPPY-GROWING SEASON OF 


1955-56 IN LICENSING POPPY CULTIVATORS 


(Information furnished to the Committee by the Representative of India) 


1. Poppy shall not ordinarily be planted in any tehsil, pargana, or village in 
which it was not grown during the 1954-55 season. 
2. No cultivator who did not hold a license during 1954-55 shall ordinarily be 


licensed during 1955-56. 


3. Cultivators who deliberately planted poppy during 1954-55 season 
(i) In holdings not exceeding 1 bigha,’ an excess area of 2 biswas’ or more; 


and 


(ii) in bigger holdings an excess area of 10 per cent or more over the allotted 


area 


will be prescribed for the 1955-56 season. 

4. Cultivators who had resorted to illicit cultivation, or were implicated in 
an offence under the Opium Laws, or against whom there was evidence (such 
as mention of their names in the private records and accounts of a smuggler 
who has been arrested) to show that they were colluding with persons engaged 
in the illicit traffic, or who had flouted the departmental instructions such as 
those relating to the surrendering of the opium pots, etc., shall not be eligible 
for a license. 

5. The average produce per bigha is the principle criterion for grant of a 
license. To determine the eligibility of a cultivator the average produce in any 
of the 3 years preceding, viz 1952-53, 1953-54, and 1954-55, will be considered, 
i. e., a Cultivator to become eligible for being granted a license must have secured 


18 bighas—5 acres. 
21 bigha=20 biswas. 
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in one at least of the three preceding years, the minimum prescribed yield per 
bigha fixed vide item 6 below, for the tehsil in which he cultivated poppy. 
6. The minimum yield as contemplated in item 6 above shall be 

(t) In Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan 5 seers per standard bigha (5¢th 
of an acre) for all cultivators in all tehsils and parganas except the par- 
ganas of Agar and Susner in Ratlam district (Madhya Bharat), and Dag 
and Gangdhar tehsils in Jhalawar district (Rajasthan). in the Agar and 
Susner parganas and the Dag and Gangdhr tehsils, the qualifying yield for 
the individual cultivators shall be 4 seers to the bigha. 

(ii) In Uttar Pradesh 5 seers per standard bigha for all cultivators in 
Bareilly and Barabanki Opium Circles, and 4 seers per standard bigha for 
all cultivators in Shahjahanpur and Faizabad Circles. 

7. If during the 1954-55 season the average yield of a village falls below 
3 seers to the bigha in 

(i) Agar and Susner or Dag and Gangdhar tehsils in Madhya Bharat 
and Rajasthan, or 

(ii) Shahjahanpur and Faizabad Circles of Uttar Pradesh such villages 
shall be closed down. Similarly, if the average yield of a village in any 
other part of Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan or Uttar Pradesh falls below 4 
seers, such villages shall be closed down for poppy cultivation. 

8. No poppy cultivation shall be permitted in any part of Himachal Pradesh. 


Exursit No. 25 


Narcotic enforcement personnel in States and cities 
STATE ENFORCEMENT PERSONNEL 


California North Carolina 
Connecticut Oklahoma 
Florida Pennsylvania 
Kentucky Rhode Island 
Michigan 

New Jereey .. <2. cnn niiwee 

New York 


Milwaukee, Wis 

Newark, N. J 

New Orleans, La 
Cleveland, Ohio New York, N. Y. 
Culver City, Calif Oakland, Calif 
Dallas, Tex Pittsburgh, Pa 
Detroit, Mich Philadelphia, Pa 
Honolulu, T. H San Antonio, Tex_ 
Indianapolis, Ind San Bernardino, Calif 
Long Beach, Calif San Diego, Calif 
Los Angeles, Calif San Francisco, Calif. 

Washington, D. C 
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OTHER CITIES AND COUNTIES WITH ONE OR TWO MEN ASSIGNED 


Akron, Ohio 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Boston, Mass 
Burbank, Calif 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Compton, Calif 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
Cranston, R. I 
Dayton, Ohio 
Fort Worth, Tex 
Fresno, Calif 
Fresno County, Calif. : 
District attorney’s office 
Sheriff’s office 
Houston, Tex 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Louisville, Ky 
Memphis, Tenn 
New Rochelle, N. Y 
Orange County, Calif., sheriff's of- 


Note.—Total State personnel assigned totals 85, and total city assigned person- 


Phoenix, Ariz 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence, R. I 

oS Se 
Riverside County, Calif., sheriff's 


San Joaquin County, Calif., sher- 
ON 

Santa Barbara, Calif 

Santa Monica, Calif 

Stockton, Calif 

Ventura County, Calif., sheriff's of- 
fice 

Westchester County, N. Y., sheriff's 
tas herd aiteata te eee ae 

White Plains, N. Y 

Youngstown, Ohio 

Santa Barbara County, Calif., sher- 
iff’s office 


nel is 527 for a total of 612 non-Federal narcotic enforcement personnel. 
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